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GOLD MEDAL, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Are now acknowledged the best instruments in America, as well 


as Europe, having taken 26 First Premiums, Gold 
and Silver Medals, at the principal Fairs held in this 
c itry within the last seven years; and, in addition theret 
they were awarded a 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


AT THI 


®Great International Exhibition 


IN LONDON, 1862, 


For powerful, clear, briiliant, and sympathetic tone, with excel- 
lence of workmanship, as shown in Grand and Square Piano. 

There were 269 Pianos from all parts of the world entered for 
competition, and the special correspondent of the Times Says : 

‘Messrs. Steinways’ endorsement by the jurors is emphatic, 
and stronger and more to the )~ int than that of any European 
maké r.” 

This great triumph of American Piano-fortes in England has 
caused a sensation in musical circles throughout the Continent 
and as a result, the Messrs. Steinway are in constant receipt of 
orders from Europe, thus inaugurating a new phase in the 
history of 


h WR IR | AN \ TN iy) NAPIMA 

A d ERC AWN PI bu. WO-F OK wy wld S » 

by creating in them an article of export. Every Piano-forte 
warranted for five years, War rooms have been removed to 


71 and 73 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


A few doors East of Union square 
New York 





CONTENTS OF NO. XVIII. 


ART 
I. CHEMISTRY—ITs History, PROGRESS, AND UTILITY. — 
1. An Introduction to the Atomic Theory. By CHARLES Dat 
BENY, (M. D., F. R. 8.) ; . 
Handbuch der Chemie. Von Leoro.p GMELIN. 
3. A Treatise on Poisons. By RoBERT Curistison, (M. D., F 
R.S8. E.) 
Cours de Chimie Générale. Par J. PELouzE ET E, FREMY. 
Geschichte dey Chemie. Von Dr. HERMANN Kopp. 
. Chemical Techni logy, or Che mistry applied to the Arts and to 
Manufactures. By. F. KNapp. 
Lehrbuch der Physiologisch n Chemie. Von Prof. Dr. Cc. &. 
LEHMANN 
. Arsberottelser om Framstegen ¢ Physik oel 
J. BERZELIUS 
. Ampére, Essais Tune classification naturelle des corps simple § 
dans les An? tlea de physique dec himie. 
. Annales de Chimie et dé *hysique. Par MM. Gay-Lvssac, 
ARAGO, CHEVREUL, DuMAS, PELOUZE, BoUSSINGAULT. 
Berzelius, Traité de chimie minérale. végetale at animale (2¢ 
edition francaise), traduit par MM. HoEFER ET EssLIN 
GER. 
2. Elements of Practical Che mistry 2 comprising a series of Ex 
pe riments in eve ry Departm nt of Chem istry, with directions 
Jor performing them. By DAavip BoswELu REID. 


h Kemie. AF. J. 


II, Vico’s PHrLosorpny or History 
a Princip) di Scienza N ra 
delle Nazioni. 


Il]. ELIZABETH AND HER CoURTIERS.... — a 
1. The History of England. By Davip HUME. 
2. Life of Queen Elizabeth. By Miss AGNES STRICKLAND. 
3. The Court of Elizabeth. By Miss Lucy ATKIN. 
4. Life oJ Mary, (duce n of Scots. By D. MACLEOD. 
Do THE LOWER ANIMALS REASON ?......... 
1. Philosophy of Natural History. SMELLIE. 
2. Lettr 8 Philos »phiques Sur lj itellige nce dk s animauz. Par Cc 
G. LERoy 
. New Syste m of the Natural Ilistory of Animals. By PETER 
HI. 
Discours sur la nature des animaur Par M. BUFFON. 
De Vinstinect et dé Vinte lige ice des animauz, ce. Par M 
FLOURENS 
. Quod Animalia bruta ratione utantur meliushomine. J. ROozZaA- 
RIO. 
Dis ours sur la method. Par M. DESCARTES. 
. Wurvres de FREDERICK CUVIER. 


945 





iv. CONTENTS, 


ART. 
V. Wr_u1aM Pitt AnD His Trmgs........ ‘ EE eee 
1. Life of the Right Honorable William Pitt. By Earl Stannore. 
2. Biographies. By Lord MacavuLay. 


» 


2. Cartesit Princima Philosophie more geometrico demonstrata. 
Id. 
. Ethica ordine geometrico demonstrata et in quinque partes 
distincta. Id. 
. Benedicti de Spinoza Opera que supersunt omnia. Edited by 
C. H. BRUDEN. 
. Guvres de Spinoza, Traduit par AB. GAISSET. 
3. Refutation de Erreurs de Benoit de Spinoza, par M. DE FENE- 
Lon, Archevéque de Cambray, par P. LAMAy et par M. LE 
CoMPTE DE BOULLAINRILLIERS, avec la Vie de Spinoza, 
ecrite par M. JEAN CoLerts, &c., &c. 


VII. CoMMENCEMENTS OF COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, &c.. . 
1. Annual Catalogues of various Universities, Colleges, &c., he. 


VILL. EMIGRATION AS INFLUENCED BY THE WAR 
1. Annual Report of the Commissioners of Emigration of the 
State of New York ; for the year ending December 31, 1863. 


IX. Norices AND CRITICISMS 
Philosophy and Science 
Biography and History 
Belles Lettres 
Miscellaneous 
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Aluiversity of the City of Mew alork, 


lp 8 > 0 ee —— 





The usual exercises in the several Departments of this In- 
stitution will be resumed as follows, viz.: 
IN THE 


SCcCHooxrt OF ART, 


On the 5th September, at the Studio of 


PROFESSOR CUMMINCS, 


oS East Thirteenth st. 


IN THE 


PREPARATORY OR GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SEPTEMBER 12th. 


In the Department of Srience and Letters, 
SEPTEMBER 21st. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW, 


OCTOBER 3d. 
. IN THE 
* MEDBDLOINE 
17th OCTOBER, 
At the College, East Fourteenth street. 


5 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 


ANALYTICAL & PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 


Medical College, East Fourteenth st., Sept. 21st. 


IN DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
SEPTEMBER 2ist. 


Applicants for admission to any Department can obtaim all necessary in- 
formation at the University, Washington square, East 

Examinations for entrance to the Freshman, etc., will take place on the 20th 
September, in the Council Room, at half-past nine, A 


ISAAC FERRIS, Chancellor. 


f the city of New York, | 


August, 1864. 
1 


University ¢ 
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Georgetown College, D. C. 


~~” 


In the year 1785, several gentlemen—the principal of 
whom was the Rev. Joun Carrouui, afterward the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore—formed the design of establishing 
“An Academy at Georgetown, Potomac River, Maryland.” 
In 1789 the first house was built; in 1792 the schools 
commenced, and in 1798 it was designated as “ The College 
of Georgetown, Potomac River, State of Maryland.” In 
May, 1815, Congress raised it to the rank of an University. 

In“May, 1815, “ The Medical Department of Georgetown 
College” was opened in Washington city, D. C. 

The College is situated on the northern bank of the Poto- 
mac, and commands a full view of Georgetown, Washington, 
the Potomac, and a great part of the District of Columbia. 
Its situation is peculiarly healthy. 

The academic year commences on the first Monday of 
September, and ends in the first week of July. The colle- 
giate course, including the preparatory classes, which last 
three years, occupies seven years, unless the proficiency of 


the student authorize an abbreviation of the term. 


TERMS PER ANNUM: 


For board, tuition, washing, ete., payable half-yearly 
In advances - : - - - - - - - $325 00 
Doctor’s fee - - - - - - - - lv 00 
bay For further information apply to the President, 


JOHN EARLY, S. J. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Huteresting and Hmportant Aew wWorks. 


Messrs. TICKNOR & FIELDS will issue, the present autumn, the 


new works named below: 


DURING SEPTEMBER: 


THE LITE OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICH.) BAYARD TAYLOR’S POEMS. New 
TER. By Mrs. Eriza Becksunstes | ‘ 


I l ( 


mprising ** l’oems of the Orient,’’ ** Poems 
l6imo, gilt top aud bey 1 boards ; uniform f Hom vl Tray rhe Poet's Jou ’ 
with Richter’s works | ke Complete in one vy ime, blue and gold 
ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS From the | with Ww portrait 
Saturday Review. Llvol., 16mo, tiated paper EMILY CHESTER A novel. By an American 
beveled boards. | Lady 1 vol., 12mo, muslir 


DURING OCTOBER: 


TWICE-TOLD TALFS By NATHAayrer 


Haw-| THE OCEAN WAIFS. By Capt 
THOKN} An enti , \ efi 


Mayse Rep 
ely new editi i blue and Beir m t of a new ries of I 
qa, 2 vols Books Hliustrated, 1 vol., lL2me 
FAMILIAL LETTERS FROM EUROPE. By C.C.) THE GYPSIES OF THE DANES’ DIKE: A Story 
Friton, late President of Harvard University of He igeside Lif 1 Engila GE > 
1 vol., 16mo. Puicurs (January Searle). 1 vui., 12mo. 


DURING NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER: 


HYMNS OF THE AGES. Third series. 1 vol., | THE HISTORY OF SACRED AND LEGENDARY 
12m niform with the prev volumes ART By Mr JAMESON New eit 
HUUsE AND HOME PAPERS By HakkIet plete in 2 vols., blue and gold 
DERCHEK STOWE ly 12 PORMS By Raven Watpo Emp x. New ar 
MY PAYS ANI) NIGHTS ON THE BATTLI complete tion, in blue an 
FIELD) By CARLETON Second 8 LEGENDS OF TH fONASTIC ORDER By 
11 Tlustrated Mrs. Jameson New edit 1 
A NEW ATMOSVHE 'E By Gam Hasitos blue and gold l\ 
1 vol., l6mo; unifoom with “Cou 


try Liv ESSAYS By Ra Watpo EMERSON New 
i 


i and complete edition, in blue and gol l\ 
CLEVER STORIES OF MANY NATIONS, REN LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET By Lypia Maria 
DERED IN RHYM By Joun G. Saxe. lus CwiLp With Illustrations « 1 vol. small 4 
trated by W. L. CHAaMpNeyY 1 vol., simall handsomely printed and Dound in style suit- 

4to ible for the holidays : 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS By the Country Parson SHAKSPEAEE’S SONNETS. One handsome vo 
1 vol., 16mo, be land ¢ 


ed it ime, Snail quarto, tinted paper, holiday 
THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS ‘ 


A sty 
STORY OF TWO FAMILIES By Henry | THE BOY-SLAVES By Capt. Mayne Rem 
KinGsLey, author of ** Rayvenshoe 1 yol., | With Illustrations: 1 vo 12m niform i 
12mo 


i iid 
| size and style with ** The Ocean Wai 





(3S Booksellers and others are invited to send advance orders for 


the above books to 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 
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New and Valuable Books. 


CHRISTIAN HOME-LIFE; 
228 pp. $1,25. 


It isa book which every Christian 


‘* A Book or EXAMPLES AND PRINCIPLES 
the 


parent will welcome as a valuable help in making home what it should be 
nearest like Heaven of any spot on earth. We commend it most heartily to the 


attention of parents.’’-—Boston Journal. 


THE CROSS BEATER. 


An ELEGANT Girt-Book, PRINTED IN CoLors.—The North American Review 
pronounces this ‘‘a work in its mechanical execution surpassingly tasteful and 
attractive : in its wealth of devout thought and sentiment not unworthy to be 
a@ companion volume ofthe gospel whence its inspiration comes.’’ 


SNOW FLAKES. 


The pictures illustrate the exquisite 





** A Gift-book of extraordinary beauty. 
beauty of the snow crystals, while the excellent reading matter shows the mani- 
fold teachings of these wonderful works of the Creator.’’—/S. S. Times. 





MEMOIR OF DANIEL SAFFORD, 
The Christian Blacksmith. 


A distinguished President of a New England Colleg: 
Memoir he ever read. 


» declares this the best 


SARGENT’S TEMPERANCE TALES. 
Six Volumes in a Box, $4.20. 


Other Tales have been told by eloquent lips and burning pens, but few, like 
these, have acquired a name and fame that will never die. 


A LARCE LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


For Sabbath School Libraries, and for the Home Circle. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
28 Cornhill, Boston. 
N. BROUGHTON, Jr., Depositary. 


ALSO, FOR SALE AT 
JOHN G. BROUGIITON’S. 
13 Bible House, New Vork, 
AND BY THE PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Morris Hire & Inland Insurance Co, 


ne 


COLUMBIAN BUILDINC, 


Cor. WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 


—— ++ > oo Se __——_ 


Authorized Capital, - - - $5,000,000 
Cash Capital, paidin, . - - $200,000 


lp 0 Ge 0 Se 


This Company fssues,on the MOST FAVORABLE terms, POLICIES of INSURANCE, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 


against LOSS or DAMAGE by FIRE, on DWELLING HOUSES, STORES, and all KINDS of 
BUILDINGS, and on HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and other PROPERTY, and on VESSELS and 
their CARGOES while lying in PORT. 


-eo—__—_ 


Losses will be Lromptly Adjusted and Laid. 





DIRECTORS: 


EDWARD ROWF, JOHN D. BATES, JOSEPH MORRISON, 
ALBERT G. LEE, FRED H. BRADLEE, DANIEL W. TELLER 
GEORGE MILN, EDWARD C. BATES, HENRY J. CAMMANN, 
J. C. MORRIS, WILLIAM MACKAY, S. N. DERRICK, 
ROBERT BOWNF, BENJ. F SATES, CHARLES HICKOX, 
EZRA NYE, B. C. MORRIS, Jr. N. O. NIMS. 


B. C. MORRIS, Pres. 


WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
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IMPORTANT STANDARD BOOKS 


IN PRESS BY 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
BOSTON. 


MARTIN'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

To be completed in 17 vols. Svo., printed at the Riverside Vress, on laid and tinted paper of 

the finest quality Translated by Miss Mary L. Booth. Two volumes, embracing the 
Reign of Louls XIV., 

the Golden Age of France.”’ will be issued this autumn, The volumes will be adorned with 
portraits, on stee!, of Louis XIV. and Colbert, and preceded by an original Preface, contributed by 
M. Martin for this editior 

These two volumes will be supplied to subscribers only at $3.50 per volume 


HISTORY Or THE PEACE, 


By Harriet Martinea fo be upleted in 4 vols. post octavo, printed at the Riverside 
Press, on iaid and tinted paper 

Two volumes, comprising the History of the Peace,’’ 1815-1826: with an introduction, 
1800-1515, and including M ss Martineau’s original Preface to this edition, will be issued this 
fail, and supplied to subser bers only at $2.28 per vo 

Parties & siring to su ibe will please send in their names to the Publishers 


PHILOSOPHY AS ABSOLUTE SCIENCE, 


Founded in me Universal Laws of Being, and including Ontology , Theowgy , and Psychology made 


ap “oul, and Body By Ephraim L. Frothingham 
I mtaining the Ontological portion, and complete in itself, will be ready about the 
Ast of October 
iH ssToRy OF THE ANTI-SL AVERY ME Ast RES 
Of the Thirt ‘ ind Thirty-eghth Congresses. From the Journals of te and the 
tH and the ( ngre mal Globe. By Hon Henry Wilson, U. S. Senator fi m Massachusetts, 


and Chairman of Comm tte on Military Affairs 


THE FREEDMEN: 
Their Condition and Prospects With «a Sketch of the various movements for their Education 
mprovement. By Edward L. lierce 


I —— $$$ $ 


M ANHA’ rr AN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 31 Nassau Street, New York. 
OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE 


CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION OVER 
$1,700,000. 


The triennial dividend or profits of this company has resulted in a bonus or ad- 
dition to the policy of more than 50 per cent. on the whole premium paid. 
ividends are paid in the lifetime of the assured, thus aiding them to pay 
future premiums, 
POLICIES are made incontestible after five years from date, for or on account 
of errors, omissions, and misstatements in the application, except as to age. 
ANNUILLES are granted on favorable terms. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
J.L. HALSEY, Aass’t Sec. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION 
Ghurch Bool: Society, 


762 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BAPTISMAL VOWS 


A Child's Catechism on its Baptismal Obligations. 


CompLeTr, IN Taree Parts 
PART I., on the First Promise, . , ; 4 cents 
PART II. “ Second Promise, . ; IO 
PART III. “ Third Promise, . : ; 6 


“HEI 


600 CHOICE TLCS \TE 1) BOOKS, 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


CATECHISMS, QUESTION BOOKS, PRIMERS, CLASS 
BOOKS, REGISTERS, REWARD TICKETS AND 
CARDS, TRACTS, BOOKS OF FAMILY 
AND PRIVATE DEVOTION, 

EVERY REQUISITE FOR ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING 


THE LARGEST 


SUNDAY SCILOOLS. 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


762 Broadway, New York. 








AN ORIGINAL BOOK! 
MAN AND HIS RELATIONS; 


ILLUSTRATING THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


MIND ON THE BODY; 

THE RELATIONS OF THE FACULTIES AND AFFECTIONS TO THE 
ORGANS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS, AND TO THE 
ELEMENTS, OBJECTS, AND PHENOMENA 
OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 


BY PROF. S. B. BRITTAN, M.D. 





oo -— 


THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS: 


From the Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular. 


* The book is largely occupied with the teachings of certain latter schools of thought; it must 
not by any meaus be regarded as a new disquisition, in the old-fashioned style, upon the gen 
rally received Vhysiology and Hygiene and their mutual correlation. © © © Its agreeable and 
often eloquent sty e, its new facts, its disregard of many old teachings, and its earnest advocacy 
of much that will be novel lo many persons, are well calculated to attract and in many instances 


iustruct the general reader.’’ 
From the Tribune. 


‘Dr. Brittan’s work forms a copious repository of alleged facts relating to the ‘ night si.‘e of 
nature It contains many curious amecdotes that are either origina), or not familiar to the 
general reader * * * © The author is a clear-sighted and thoroughly credible observer, 
aud as little inclined to credulity or fanaticism as any other man.’’ 


From the Christian Inquirer. 

“For upwards of twenty years, Dr. Brittan has given his attention almost exclusively to the 
observation and study of the strange phenomena connected with the human constitution and bu 
man life. This work contains the results of his investigations and reflections. * * *® Our 
author's path lies along the dim and periluus edy2 of human existence, where knowledge drops 
juto fantasy or rises up to faith—the border line of the realm of marvel and miracle, shade aud 
spectre, where oftentimes the ground seems to sink beneath the explorer’s feet and he is earried 
o1 incredible chasms on a breath of wonder. Each chapter of the book is crowded witb inter 
esting Ulustrative facts and incidents. We took up the work with misgiving ; we read on with 
tocreasing pleasure, and finished with regret.’’ 


From the New York Observer. 


** One of the handsomest books that the American press has produced. The paper is splendid, 
the print and press-work are both exquisite, and itis areal luxury to take in your hands sucha 
volume as this. © * © Weknow there are thousands of people, many of them around us in 
this great city, and scattered all over the Englisb-readimg world, who wiil take such a book and 
read it with the same veneration that we feel for the Bibie.” 


From the Hartford Times. 


‘* Professor Brittan’s writings are characterized by an earnestness of purpose and indepen 
dence of thought, that will attract attention, and stimulate retiection in all who are in the habit 
of considering the subjects of which he treats.’’ 


From the Banner of Light. 

“ What Herbert Spencer, in England, is doing for general knowledge and philosophy, Prof. 
Brittan is doing for the knowledge of the soul and its real and close relations to nature. For 
Hfteon years he has been absorbingly engaged upou the production of this his master-piece. It 
is a work replete with lasting instruction.”’ 

Qne elegant volume. 8vo. Tinted laid paper. Extra vellum cloth. Beveled 
boards. With steel engraved portrait. Price $3 50 


Published by W. A. TOWNSEND, 


55 Walker street, New York. 
N. B.—Mailed free of postage on receipt of price, and for sale by all Booksellers. 
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Hroav Street Academy, 


337 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A COLLEGIATE AND MILITARY 


DAY SCHOOL 
me) OY s&s vy) =) 


A peculiar feature of this school is, that while all the 
branches of a sound general education, physical as well as 
moral, are comprised in its course, none of the pupils are 
excluded from a full participation in all its advantages. 
The ancient and modern languages, besides singing, draw- 
ing, drilling, gymnastics, and swimming, are not only 


thoroughly taught, 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE, 


but all the pupils, without exception, are COMPELLED to learn 
them according to their ability. 





For full information see new Catalogue, for which apply to 


EDWARD ROTH, A. M. 


Principal. 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Cnibversity of Albano. 


This School has now Tourer Termsa YEAR. Tre First 
commences on the First TUESDAY ot September, the SECOND 
on the Lasr Tuespay of November, and the Tump on the 
First Turspay of March, each term eoutinuing twelve weeks. 


Three suecessive terms constitute the entire course, and 


entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 


Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by leeture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each d: iy except Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts held each wee k, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputauts, then dis- 


cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 


the presiding Professor. The law is tauglit both as a Science 
and an Art. 


The immense Law Library of the State is ope nto the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 


Supre me Court and the Court of ‘ Appeals, the highest Courts of 


this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Protessors, 
and leading topies upon which they lecture, are the following: 

Hon. Ina Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hlon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 

Amos Dean, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law 
Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 
ms Be 

Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., President. 

OxLanpo Meavs, LL.D., Secretary. 
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‘New and Popular Music Books, 
PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


TRINITY os I Na TION OF CHURCH MUSIC, containing the Psalms, Hymn Tunes, Chants. &c. 
used vy Church, New York, and its Three Chapels, by Epwarp Hopces, of Sidney Col- 
leg Cambri'tge Eng and, with valuable additions by the Editor, 8. Parkman TvCKERMAN, 
Organist and Director of Music, in St. Paul's Church, Boston. J’rice, in cloth $..00: boards 
$2.75 

BAUMBACH’S SACRED QUARTETTES.—A choice selection of pieces from the works of the Great 
Masters, with a number of original compositions and arrangements for the opening and close 


of service, with piano and organ accompaniment, By Apoipn Bacumsacn. Price, in cloth 
$2 75: boards 32 50 





HAYTER'’S CHURCH MUSIC.—A collection of Psalm Tunes, Sentences, Chants, Services, 
Anthems, & By A. A. Hayter, Organist of Trinity Church, Bostoa = Price, in cloth $2.75 
boards $2.50. 


BUCK’S — COLLECTION, containing a variety of Pieces for the opening and closing of 
D if Composed anged, and selected by Duprey Breen, Jr rganist of the 


North Con .regational Church Hartt wd, Conn Price, in clah $2.75: boards $2.50. 








HAYDN’S, MOZART’S, WEBER'S, AND BEETHOVEN'S MASSES, 
The following volumes, comprising Dirson & Co.’s ¢lition of Masses, are printed from new 
and clearly defined type. They are uniform in size and styl:, and remarkably correct in text, 


Each contains both Latin and English words, with an accompaniment for the Organ and 


Pianoforte 

HAYON’S—Ist., in B flat. cloth $1 25, paper $1.00; 21., in C., cloth $1.25, paper $1.00: 3d., in 
D., cloth $1.00, paper 75 cents ; 4t! 1 B flat th $1.25 aper $1.00 ; 6th., in B flat, cloth 
$1.25, paper $1.00 ; 7th , in G., cloth 1 00, paper 75 cents ; Sth., in B flat, cloth 80 cents, paper 
€0 « t 

MOZART'S—Ist., in C., cloth $1.00, paper 75 cents ; 24.. in(., cloth $1.00, paper 75 cents ; 7th., 
in B flat, cloth $1.00, paper 75 cents ; 9th., in G th 86, paper 60 cents ; 12th., cloth $1.25, 
paper $1.00 15th. (Requiem), cloth $1.00, paper 75 cents. 


WEBER 'S—in E flat, cloth $1.00; in G., cloth $1.00 
BEETHOVEN ’S—in €., cloth $1.00 paper 75 cents 
Also, DE MONTI'S, in B flat., cloth $1.00, paper 75 cents; FARMER'S, in B fiat, boards $0, 


paper 60 cents ; GUIXNARD’S, $1.00 ; LAMBILOTTE’S F ASCALE, in D., $3.00; UNISON, by 
ah Hiacus, $1.50 ; ZIMMER’S, $2.00. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE.—A collection of Instrumental Music for the Piano, 2 vols. THE SILVER 
CHORD, Songs. Ballads, &e plano accompaniments THE SHOWER OF PEARLS, Vocal 
Duet, with piano accompani nents. OPERATIC PEARLS, songs, Duets, and Trios, from the 
best Operas, with piano accompaniments. Price of the preceding, in boards $2.50: cloth 
$3.00. Cloth, full gilt, $4.00 


THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE PIANO, 
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LORD & TAYLOR, 


461, 463, 465, and 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand street, 
and 47 and 49 Catharine street, 





ARE OFFERING AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL THEIR LARGE AND 


ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FASHIONABLE 


FALL AND WINTER 


Hy ~ & ~~ a f ‘ » lA ? ~~ ‘ a 4S ~~ = ) 
10 i Y " y vi Y Us () = ((} 0 / ip ; J : : 9 
INCLUDING 


Rich Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Cloaks, 


Laces, Embroideries, Linens, &c., &c., &c., 


ALSO, AT THE GRAND STREET STORE ONLY, 


CARPETINGS, 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


Pace Curtains, Gilt Cornices, CAindoty Shades, 
&e., &Kec., Kec. 


Purchasers are requested to examine this stock, which will be found 


very desirable, and at least 


25 PER CENT, BELOW USUAL PRICES, 
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DEVLIN & CO. oe 
BOYS’ AND CHILOREN’S CLOTHING. 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Traveling Shirts for Boys, Traveling Shirts for Men. 
OF FINE FRENCH CASSIMERE, VERY HEAVY. 


A New and Superior Article. 


OUR AMERICAN one SHIRT 
Is a New mm" iluable I \ ind GREATLY supEtIoRr to all others in the 
sential matters of Easg, ELeGgance, and DURABILITY. 
We have ti ‘rred our 


WHOLESALE cLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


» OUR STORE 


Corner Broadv ray wa Grand Street, 


Where we have also an extensive well-appointed 
MERCHANT TAILORING Der ARI REN! 
With an entire New Stock of all the latest style 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, Senereee. &Cc., 
Suitable for the 
SPRING AND SUMMER TRADE, 
OUR 
R a dy~ MM ade Department, 
lin is extensively stor 1 with 


iMibiv 0, DUID LAND yorupetaaanias UuUULILL U 


FUR NISHING GOODS. 


We intend that no mipare With it for taste, variety, 


and 

g#7" Faiilies will please make a note of this. 

For the convenience of our down-town customers, we intend to keep our 
Btore at t 

Of NEI i OF bh AADWAY AND ’ - REN, 
Extensively ked with all descriptions of seasonable 
Ready. Made Clothing, at Retail 

And ou loring Department re will not be se wad either in 

point of stock, or in the taste and talent of th: cutters wh Bley noot e of it 


DEVLIN & CO., 
Corner Broadway and Grand, 
and Corner Broadway and Warren Street 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(Christian Brothers.) 
MANHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK. 


————s 0 } 0° ge 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to confer De- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectu il, 
and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape, beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles from New York 
city. 

Although the regular preparatory schools of the college are 
the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Academy, 127 West Thirty-second street, New York, another has 
been established at the college for the benefit of those who Wish 
to send their children to the institution at an early age. 


TERMS: 





Board, Washing and Tuition per Session of ten months...... see $390 
Entrance Fee hac \xiad etaree aeaaaeaee . P ‘ er 10 
Graduation Fee “a janes a ; 10 
Vacation at College aoe : see me alec epee ee 40 


Music, German, Spanish, drawing, and use of apparatus in the study of 
chemistry and natural pa | SUPRA, cular 1 extra. School books at current 


No student received for a shorter period thin one term of 5 mont 
deduction made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money 


students is deposited with the treasurer. 


Payment of half Session of 5 months in advance. 


Fach student should be provided with four suits of clothes: a sufficient 
number of shirts, drawers, socks, handkerchiefs, towels and napkins; a knife, 
fork, spoon an goblet; combs brushes x All these can be hadat the 
college, provided & sum 8 ifticient to meet the « Xpenses be plae din the hands 
of the treasurer 

The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about 
the Sd of July 

A pul examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 
gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours 
of term tim 


{*" For particulars see Catalogue, 
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there is of which we must always be ignorant, nor is there 
anything so well caleulated to inspire us with exalted ideas 
of the Creator. But abstract speculation is not sufficient ; 
indeed this often does more harm than good ; not unfrequent- 
ly does it produce vices still worse than those we have named. 
In illustration of this we need only mention Lucretius and 
the Baron d’Holback, whose atheistical works would never 
have been written had they studied the operations of nature, 
instead of speculating from false premises on her works. No 
student of hers, worthy of the name, has ever entertained such 
ideas. Most of the commentators on Aristotle agree that the 
Stagirite had no ve ry definite views of the Deity until he 
had made some progress in his Natural History ; but that 
this confirmed him not only in his belief in the existence of 
God, but also in that of the immortality of the soul. Among 
the Romans, those who had most faith in the Author of tl 
universe, and most admiration for his works, were Pliny and 
Seneca. each of whom was a devoted student of nature. 
And have not the students of the natural sciences been simi- 
larly distinguished in modern times? Who had less vanity, 
or arrogance than Buffon, Cuiver, Lavoisier, Priestly, Ber- 
zelius, Newton, Leibnitz, Gay-Lussae, Arago? or who euter- 
tained a higher reverence for the Great Artificer ? 

But if the study of nature produces these purifying and 
ennobling effeets ou the mind, they must be produced in the 
highest degree by that science which gives us the deepest 
insight into her operations ; and what intelligent person need 
be told that the science which does this is chemistry ? lt is 
precisely because the true chemist is so free from vanity and 
arrogance, that we know so little of what the ancient chem- 
ists have contributed to civilization and human eomfort. 
Other causes have, indeed, had their influence in depriving 
us of this knowledge. The most prominent of these we will 
take oceasion to speak of as we proceed, but it will be seen 
that they are of a secondary character; although even they 
would show that we reason ve ry illogieally in assuming that 
because we are ignorant of what the laboratory produced in 
ancient times, it tollows that what we call chemistry was not 
known among the ancients. None appreciate more than we 
the discoveries that have been made in chemistry during the 
last three hundred years; none are more glad to admit that 
there are many of these whose value is far too great to be 
estimated from the vast additioa they have made te human 
happiness. It will afford us pleasure to point out the most 
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important, and to invoke the gratitude of our readers for the 
thoughtful, patient, laborious men—most of them men of 
true genius—who discovered them. But it will detract 
nothing from the honor due to the most illustrious, to in- 
quire whether there were not also great chemists among the 
ancients no matter by what name they were known. 

It is true that were we to judge by the amount of infor- 
mation on the subject that has reached our times, without 
bestowing any further thought upon it, we should conclude 
that even the Greeks and Romans possessed but little know- 
ledge of chemistry if indeed they possessed any of a scientitic 
character. But we should bear in mind that no works are 
more likely to be lost in the lapse of time than scientific 
treatises. How few of such do we possess at the present 
day that can be proved to be really ancient? Certainly not 
half a dozen. On the natural sciences there is scarcely one 
except some fragments “found in the sacred books of the 
Hindoos; vet there is sufficient circumstantial evidence to 
show that there is not one of the ancient nations that has lett 
us any vestiges of its greatness which did not devote more or 
less attention to the science of chemistry. 

One reason ~ the contrary opinion is entertained even 
by many learned men is that the chemists of antiquity used 
a symbolical language, and for various reasons had no dispo- 

sition to publish their discoveries; but, on the contrary, did 
all they could to conceal them, It is the fashion at the pre- 
sent day to smile at the simplicity of the ancients because 
they supposed there were but five elements, namely, earth, 
water, air, fire, and ether. This was the opinion among the 
Hindoos and Egyptians, and it was fully adopted by the 
philosophers of Greeee. 

This fact alone should cause us to pause before we de- 
nounced the theory of the five elements as puerile ; since we 
cannot deny that whatever the Greeks have left us is the best 
of itskind. They have left us the best specimens of literature 
both in poetry and prose; the best specimens of the fine 
arts; the best specimens of oratory, We. All admit that 
they were a highly cultivated and thoughtful peuple; is it 
logical then to assume that they knew little or nothing of 
chemistry as a science? The works of Aristotle and Plato 
alone would vindicate the Greeks against any such charge. 

But to return to “the five elements.” These had a siguifi- 
cance in ancient times which is not now understood ; they 
meant much more than they do withus. Inthe language of the 
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Vedas, where they are first mentioned, they are known under 
the svimbolieal hame of the panchouam, which corresponds 
with the five attributes of Brama, who is regarded as the 
master of the universe, The Hindoo philosophers also iden- 
tified the names of the elements with certain parts of the 
human body. It was in accordance with the same mvystie 
symbolism that they re carded the earth as an animal which 
combines both sexes, and exercises at once the funetions of 
father and mother. Even in the mineral kingdom they 
recognized the male and female principle, or the active and 
passive, which mean the same 5 and this too was adopted by 
the Greeks, who regarded arsenic as the active principle, or 
li ale, al d copper “as the passive principle, or female. 

Is it likely that they made this distinetion in regard to 
the metals without any knowledge of chemistry ? But it is 
asked, Why did they ‘regard water as an element, since it 
is now known to eve ry schoolboy thit it is a compound? The 
answer Is, that what we eall miereury, the ancient chemists 
ealled water; and earth and air also suggested to them very 
different ideas from what they do to us. 

But there are vet other reusol Ss why we should not think 
it so very absurd on the part of the an ‘ents, to hold that 
there were only five elements. Chemists of the present day 
reckou from sixty-three to sixty-eight simple substances, or 
elements. But on what eround do they do so? Is it not 
merely beeause they have hitherto failed to decompose them ? 
In other words, there is no process at present known by 
Whit li the sul stances referred to can be reduced to sunpler 
forms, and consequently it is concluded that no such exist. 
Is this logical? May not discoveries be yet made which will 
prove that even gold, or the diamond is not an elementary 
body, but a compound ? In short, all that can be said on 
the subject is that. so far as is Known, the bodies regarded as 
siipple ol elementary are not compounds; and the most 
illustrious chemists pret nd to nothing more ;* it Is only the 
thoughtless and superficial who think that what they cannot 
see or understand does not exist. 

Now let us observe the difference between the ancient 
and the modern idea of the elements of matter. In the In- 


Sans donte,’” says Lavoisier, ‘ces substances, qui sont simples pour nous, 

ront un jour decomposées a leur tour et nous touchons probablem nt a cette 

époque pour la terre siliceuse et pour les alcalis fixes; mais notre imagination 

h devancer les faits, et nous n’avons pas du en dire plus que la nature 
he nous en apprend.”’ 
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dian drama of Sucountala, a Brahmin advances to the front of 
the stage and pronounees the following invocation : ** May 
the master of the un:verse, present under these forms—wa- 
ter, the first of created things, the seeond fire, the boundless 
ether, the earth the nurse of every germ, the air which ani- 
mates all the beings that respire it—imay that benevolent 
Gol protect you forever.’ Then, is it not true to-day as 
well as in ancient times, that the animal body, whieh decom- 
poses ater death, is videos to principles, some of which 
unite with earth, some with air, some with water, while 
others _ burn spout: meousiy, as they actually do under 
the forn ot the p! losplic rie hyd rogen so olten obse rved j 11) 
cemeteries, and the combustion of which has given rise to so 
many superstitious tales. And why not some part cles unite 
with ether, since the most learned philosophers are obliged 
to admit such a subtle fluid, in order to account for the 
phenomena of light ani electricity. At the present day the 
bo ly is said to resolve itself into water, carbonic acid, iui 

monia, &e. Now, what is the difference 7—is not the funda- 
mental idea the same in both theories 7 

Both in Egypt and India chem stry Was regar led as a sa- 
cred s¢ ience. Comingeus tells us that 1t was practised Ivy thie 
priests of Egypt so early as the times of Isis and Osiris, and 
that it derives its name from Chemmis, a city of the Thebiade 
couseerated to Pan. ; 

In pursuance of the same theory volumes have been 
writte ito prove that the mvths and fables of Ilom round 
Orpheus are but allegories of the sacred art.* Thus we are 
told that the Greek myth of Jupiter traustorming himselt 
into a shower of gold si np iy means the distillation of the pre- 
cious metal by iL ryhilos sophle rs; that we may regard the eyes 
of Argus, which metamorphose themselves into a peacock’s 
tail, as an allegory ot sulphur, which under the action ot 
fire, assumes so many different colors. Plutarch informs us 
that the whole theogony of Greece was nothing more nor less 
than the science of nature concealed under a symbolical fori. 
By Latona he simply understands water, by Juno the earth, 
by Apollo the sun, and by Jupiter the universal spirit which 
is diffused through all nature. 

Even in the time of Moses what we call chemistry was 
undoubtedly studied as a science. Thus Tubal Cain isspoken 


S) | 
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S Jas les des Eyyy tens at des Grrecs de lees, par M. Vernet 
Paris, 1786 
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of in the fourth chapter of Genesis as an iustructor of every ar- 
tificer in brass and iron. Then again in Exodus (32.20) we are 
told that Moses took the golden calf and burned it in the fire, 
and ground it to a powder, and strewed it upon the water, 
and made the ehildren of Israel to drink of it. All eandid 
chemists admit that it required no slight knowledge of chemi- 
cal science to operate on gold in this way. 

But we do not need allusions of this kind as evidence that 
the ancients were acquainted with chemistry; we have suf- 
ficient proot of the fact in the few vestiges of their works 
which are stillextant. Who ean deny, for example, that the 
Egyptians were acquainted with sculpture, painting, gilding, 
glass-making, dyeing, engraving, &c.? It is only necessary 
for any intelligent person to examine the temples and palaces 
of Thebes alone, at the present day, to be satisfied of this. M. 
Desmerest, himself an eminent chemist, informs us that small 
colored enaine Hed tubes may be seen in Thebes, some blue 
and others red ; enamelled potteries of various colors, vases, 
statues of delft, glasses, glass pastes, colored -and uncolored, 
stucco, composed very probably like that of the French, of 
plaister and paste, or like that of the Romans, of marble and 
line; on these stuccoes, sculptured in relief, are figures, various- 
ly painted, and which after so many centuries retain their lively 
colors ; one may also behold mummies of men and animals 
of which the envelope and the members are covered with 
vold leaf; statues of gilt wood and bronze; cloths of linen 
and cotton, some without color, others dyed either in blue, 
with indigo, orin red with madder; and papirii on which 
are characters written with black ink. Houses may be seen 
at the present day in several cities of Egypt composed of en- 
amelled brick, and apartments decorated with squares of 
China, which were gathered from the ruins of the ancient 
cities, and which, on account of their superior beauty, are 
preferred to the squares furuished by modern art.* 

It is almost needless to observe that these works could not 
have been performed without a knowledge of chemistry. 
Nay, if there had not been better chemists among the Egyp- 
tiaus than there are among us at the present day, no such 
inuminies as those referred to could have existed. It is true 
that modern chemists have some knowledge of embalm- 
ing ; but their system is crude and imperfect; it is as in- 

Recueil des observationes et des recherches qui ont été faites en Egypt pe 


dant l'expedition de Varmeée Francaise. 2d edition, in Svo. Paris, 1521 
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ferior to the Egyptian system as an ordinary brick building 
in any of our cities, is to the Parthenon at Athens. Had the 
treatises of the Egyptians been as durable in their nature as 
the mummies the most arrogant and short-sighted of us 
could hardly have ventured to assert that they were ignorant 
of the great laws of nature as illustrated by the science of 
chemistry. 

Another common habit at the present day is to regard the 
ancient alchemists as silly visionaries, or at best as ¢ harlatans, 
who made pretensions to knowledge which they did not pos- 
sess, in order to impose on the vulgar. As a proof that this 
charge is just, it is thought sufficient to say that they were 
foolish enough to think they could convert the base metals 
into gold, and that they were devoted to various other chi- 
meras. It is forgotten that there are some circumstances in 
connection with these cliimeras which are not understood at 
the present day—we forget, forexample, to ask ourselves, in 
our hurry to show our own supertority and glory, whether 
those * chimeras” were not also symbolical, or whether the 
philosopher’s stone was anything more than a type of the 
power of science. Must we not admit that if it was a 
symbol of this kind, it was a true one? If science does not 
literally transmute the base metals into the precious, is it not 
undeniable that it ace omplishe s what is virtually the same? 
Does not the skilful worker in brass, or even pot metal, make 
cold in a certain sense 7 

But suppose we take the account literally, who, after all, 
can assert that the ancients were not acquainted with some 
processes by which they obtained gold trom metals in which it 
is not knewn to exist at the present day. Not one of the 
illustrious chemists ot modern tines has made any such 
assertion 3 on the contrary, several of them admit that real 
transmutation may have been accomplished by the ancient 
votaries of the science, but that the process has been lost, as 
many others have been. 

Those vlio have devoted their exclusive attention to re- 
searches of this kind coneur in the opinion that the alehem- 
ists, lar from being sueered at, should be ranked wnong the 
greatest benefactors of mankind. There are several Greek 
manuscripts by alchemists in the imperial libraries of Paris 
and Vienna, of which the most remarkable are the follow ing: 
One by Stephanus of Athens on the Art of making gold ; ove 
in nine books, entitled, //¢pt ypuoororias, and parts of another 
in twenty-vight books, the title of which is Xuuevrixa. The 
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author of the latter ha is left us anothe -r treatise on beer-mak- 
img, entitled Jlept GuS@yv me wn TEQS, 

Guidas, who wrote in the tenth century informs us in his 
Lexicon that chemistry yyueia is the art of making gold 
and silver, &e., and adds, that many works om it existed in 
Egypt in the reign of Diocletian, who ordered them to be col- 
lected together and burned, because he was afraid that they 
would make the Egyptians too wealthy, as well as too wise, 
and consequeutly induce them to rebel against his domination. 
The same learned author is of opinion that the Golden Fleece, 
so famous in ancient story, and which excited the ambition 
of Jason es“ the Arronauts, wes nothing more nor less than 
a treatise on chenustry, or alchemy, bound in sheepskin, 
which taneht, among other arts, that of making gold. The 
science is spoken of in seve ral authentic works of the third 
century of our era. Sealiger speaks of a manuscript of Losime 
entitled /Souy from which he quotes the following pas- 
sage. ‘* The sucred scripture s tell us that the angels siuitten 
with love for the women, instructed the latter in all the 
works of nature. From this intercourse of the angels with 
mere mortals, came the race of giants. The book in which 
they taught the arts is ealled you ia chema; the name 
chemia ayyplied to the principal art.”* — Alexander of Aphro- 
dise, the celebrated and learned commentator on the works 
of Aristotle, speaks in his Greek manuseript entitled, a Com- 
mentatory on Meteorological Phenomena, whieh may be seen in 
the Imperial Library at Paris, of various metallic fusions and 

ileinations ; and describes several chemical instruments, in- 
cluding the erucible (tT yavor,) Julius Firmicus, another 
author of the third eentury, in speaking ot the influence of 
the stars on the intelleetual disposition of man, says; “ If it 
is mercury, he devotes himself to astronomy ; if it is Mars, he 
embraces the profession of arms; if it is Saturn, he betakes 
himself to the ese ot alchemy (sev wentia aichemia.)t 

Of all investigators, the alchemist is, or rather was, the 
most patient; nor is any qui lity more necessary for his suc- 
cess. It is more characteristic of him, than of any other 
student, that he is not discouraged by failure. We read of 
many an alchemist who, having devoted his lite to experi- 
ments, bequeathed all the results he attained as a legacy 
to his son; the son in turn bequeaths his knowledge in a 


*Ola. Bourche de ortu et progressu chemiz in Bibl Manget. Tome | 2 
tJuiii Firmici Matenia Muth. lib. ilic. 15. See also Clem. Alex. S 
lib. 1 
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similar manner, and is protec ted in doing so by the laws of 
different countries ; which regard it as inalienable property. 
Who will deny that there is son thing sublime in this pu 
tience and perseverance, especially when it is borne in mind 
how much chemical proc Sses are «ce pence nt on tine 7 * 

The chemist, er alchemist, has to linitate nature if he ex- 
pects to sueceed, and how many are there of her processes 
which require centuries tor their performance ¢ Several of 
these could be meutioned, but one will sufhee for our pres lit 
purpose. Thus, Sir Humphry Davy, one of the most suc- 
cesstul, and most illustrious of modern chemists, shows us how 


| i 
iture nav ve a ‘tected in the fact, of Manne coal be ore the 


process Is fluishe d. Indeed no intelligent person who inves- 
timate s the subye ct W i] ta | to see the coal in every stave of 
the process by which it is formed in nature’s laboratory. 
a , 


Few are aware that both the bituminous and anthracite coal 
are made from woody substanees. The latter burns without 
smoke, and, when tullv ignited, without flame, because it Is 
destitute of the pitechy, volatile substances which are present 


in the fori r, but wiuel have been di 


ven off by heat in the 
formation of anthracite. 
r,t 


see Lie Process lite more than commenced peal 
i 


bogs. Phe peat is formed trom marsh plants, of which thei 


isan annual growth. Aceording as the plants rot in the 
, ’ 
water, thev fall to the bottom. By this means a large aeccu- 


mulation of Vegetable tatter takes place in the COUrSe ¢ 
Tiwie. By the partial d cay, or lnpertect combustion, of this 


| ‘ 


¢ ‘ ’ " " ol ; ‘ lf ] . 
Inass, It Is Converted mito peat, wWilite ih Is a half-tormed Cou 





" } " 1 " 

Mit CTruiogists enulneraute several Kinds of black Coal, whic 1} 
pass into each other in the lapse of time,in the same mine ; 
‘ 8 . 
but it often takes one kind a series of centuries betore 1 
thus tu SSCS LTLILO ¢ other. 

r : ; yp si } 

Thus, were oneto wait four nature until she has made coal 
, ; : 
ot her peat, it would require litt to live nanny centuries, 
! ] 
When the « nist has suitable materials he ean yr riorin any 
, 


pro ess In aidnuch shorter time than when his materials re- 


quire preparactron 5 and it is the same with nature. Thus 
i i 
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what is called wood-coal is formed of heaps of trees buried 
by inundations under beds of clay, sand, or gravel; the woody 
parts having probably undergoue a certuin degree of vegeta- 
ble fermentation under the pressure of the earthy matter, by 
which thev have been carbouized and consolidated. So regu- 
lar is the gradation in the different processes, or rather in 
the one extended process, that in some specimens of this coal 
we find the vegetable fibre, or grain, perceptible in one part, 
while another part in the same mine which has undergone a 
more adyaneed process, possesses all the properties of min- 
eral coul. 

We have made these remarks on the formation of coal, to 
show that the alchemists were right at least in their estimate 
of the influence of time. When We see thus that it often 
takes nature a period equal to the whole Christian era to 
complete one substance with all the necessary appliances, 
how can we denounce man as an impostor or a visionary, 
because he fails to accomplish his work in perhaps a dozen, 
or at most a score of years? In other words, can it be said, 
from what we know of the operations of nature, that if one 
man, or two, or a hundred do not sueceed in any particular 
process, it follows that success under any circumstauces, or 
in any time, is impossible? It ismuch more logical to be- 
lieve that Hany an alchemist has died during his researches, 
who, could he only have lived sufficiently long to comple te 
the work he had commenced, would have been entire ly 
sucevsstul. Be it remembered that these observations do 
hot apply to the alchemists of the pre seut day —a fact 
Which misleads many. The persons who call themselves 
alchemists in our time are in ninety-nine cases out of 
au hundred ignorant charlatans, like our quack doctors, 
whose sole object is to make a living by swindling the eredu- 
lous out of their money. Those who were formerly called 
alchemists are now ea chemists ; undoubtedly the chief 
difference is one of terms. Some unprincipled pretenders to 
the science of alchemy brought disgrace on the name in the 
dark ages, so that the true alchemists deemed it necessary to 
assulne a hew name. 

Supposing it true that the alchemists confined their re- 
searches and speculations to the metals, even then we should 
regard them as very stupid, indeed, did we not believe that 
they made important discoveries. It was impossible for them 
to be const: intly manipulating the metals as they were in 
contact with the acids, organic matters, &e., without having 
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become acquainted with the nature of hydrogen, and many 
other important substances greg to be of recent discov- 
ery. Sut it may be asked, i they made those discoveries, 
why did the y not proclaim - m to the world? At first view 
this would seem to decide the point against them; but we 
must bear in mind what public opinion was in the dark ages, 
when chemistry was called the black art, magic, divination, 
the occult science, the necromantie art, &e. It is admitted 
on all hands that if the chemists of our time had lived in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century they would have found it 
their interest either to keep their sclence to themselves, or 
to conceal it under a symbolism. Why then cannot we 
understand that the alehemists had to do the same; and 
not denounce them as imposters or visionaries, because they 
did not expose themselves to prosecutions for witcheraft.* 
Although it is not true that the European mind was en- 
tirely inactive during what was called the dark ages— 
although there were still great thinkers—so much had the 
eause of knowledge sutiered from various influenees, that it 
had become a disgrace rather than a credit, a souree of danger 
rather than a benefit. It is not strange, then, that alehem y 
became synonymous Ww ith charlatanism 3; in short, a com plete 
blank occurred in regard to the cultivation of the scienee— 
a blank which embraced more than a whole century. That 
many valuable treatises on the natural sciences were lost or 
destroye d during this peri xl is not to be doubte d. It is true 
that those who devoted themselves to the study of chemis stry 
on the revival of intellectual activity might in a certain sense 
be regarded as its founders. Some vague ideas of the science 
still remained; but they could be regarded as little more 
tnan hints, by which the thoughtful and discriminating alone 
could profit. Thus it will be seen that far from having any 
disposi tion to depreciate what modern chemists have done, it 
is our wish to give them all the credit which their warmest 
admirers claim for them. No other men have made better 
use of their intelleet, or have contributed more to the welfare 
of mankind; nay, indeed, we hold that none have aecom- 
plished so much for the material well-being of the raee. 
But, as already observed, it detracts nothing trom their glory 
to recognize what others had done before them. If, by one 


* Those who speak the most harshly of the alchemists have to admit that it 
was they who obtained succinic acid from amber; that it was they who obtained 
vinegar and wood spirit from the dry distillation of wood; and that it was they 
who discovered alcohol and several etherial oils, &« ' 
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of those re} eral political convulsions, which have oceurred at 
different periods of the world, destroying the fruits of centu- 
ries of research and discovery, the works of our great 
chemists should be lost, how should we feel a thousand or 
two thousand vears henee, if capable of understanding what 
was pessing in the world after we had left it, did we find 
that the writers and thinkers of the new period persistently 
refused to acknowledge thit the seienee of chemistry had 
ever been intelligently or successfully cultivated among us? 

Having thus sought briefly to vindicate the claims of the 
ancient votaries of the science of 1 ature, W hether it be ealled 
alchemy or chemistry, we how proceed to note what the 
moderus have done, and to show, as best we can within such 
narrow limits, how much the world is indebted to them. It 
is due to our benetuectors that their creat works should be 
held in grateful remembrance. For this most of them toiled 
from year to year, often in poverty and suffering: almost 
their only consolation consisting in the hope that posterity 
would do them justice. But the living, too, have a claim on 
all who undertake to influence the public miud, The young 
and inexperienced have a right to expect such suggestions as 
may help te guide them in their eflurts to choose a pursuit 


Which is at once honorable and useful. The best use of 


biography is to show us, by example, the value of perserver- 
ance in Well-doing. Thousands who have the best intentions 
are deterred from the prosecution ot noble enterprises because 
they are surrounded with so many difliculties that success 
SCEHIS npossible. Had these been shown instanees of sue- 
cess in undertakings much more difficult on the part of per- 
sous who had had more obstacles to encounter than them- 
selves, it is not to be doubted that it would have exercised a 
powertul influence on their destiny. 

The first modern chemist worthy of the name, was Basil 
Valentine, who, we are told, by Van Helmont, was a Benedic- 
tine mouk of Euturt, and lived about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. His Currus trium} halis Antimor v7, translated 
into Latin from the original German by Kikrieugius, isone of 
the most remarkable works in the imperial library of Vienna. 
The author was eal'ed an alchemist in his time; but the 
greatest medern chemists have adopted many of his sugges- 
tious, and done honor to themselves, and service to mankind 


by doing SO. 


Paracelsus, who lived near the close of the same century, 
attracted much more attention than Basil Valentine, but he 
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did so by borrowing most of his opinions from the latter 
without any acknowledgment of their source. By his extra- 

yrdinary zeal, however, he did creat service to the cause of 
we nee, by rousing the attention of mankind to the study of 
chemistry and anatomy. His attacks upon Galen and Avicen- 
na, scurrilous and sometimes absurd as they are, show that he 
had earefully studied the works of the ancients. There are 
few chemists of the present dav who might not profit by the 
study of his writings; although they contain much that is 
not only absurd, but discusting. The best edition of his 
works is that published at Geneva, in 1658, in three large 
folio volumes ; the first containing the medical treatises, the 
second the echemie il, and the third the surgical. It is a re- 
markable commenti ry on the mode rn pret ensions that chem- 


istry is altog ther a new scie , that the chemical treatises 
of Paracelsus are decidedly pr best of his works. They 
occupy 71s closely printed folio pages, ILlis treatise on 


Vi erals woul | surprise even those who know most of min- 
eralogy. Its list of mineral substances is, In leed, not (| lite 
so long as the list of the present day ; but it isamost curious 
one, and is generally if not wholly correet. 

The next to Paracelsus 


n point of eminence is G orge 
Agricola, the founder of ¢ 


hes Sele ‘nee of met alls (ry. Ile 


seems to have been the first among the eis who ttelli- 


l 
gently experimented on the metals; although it is proper to 
add, that some claim that honor tor the pliilos pl ier, Boyle. 
B. ruard Palessy is similarly distinguished as the representa- 
tive of technic: al che Mistry ; he it was, we are told, who first 
applicd the science to agriculture, to the arts of pottery, 
glass manufaeture, enamelling, &e., and it was he, also, who 
caused the new name of chemistry to be generally a lopted 
as ast bst itute for thie ol | ah dl de ore aded hame of ale emmy. 

It was not, however, until the beginning of the seven- 


teenth century, that it began to be extensively e: ltivated. 


During this period, and the beginning of the eighteenth een- 
tury, chemistry made great kaneis ae ain ed 
to most credit for this are the following : Van Helmont, who 


was the first to direct the attention of cs to the study 
of the gases; Boyle, who particularly recommended the 
experiinent il and indue tive system 5 Fredrick Hothn: = who 
first distinguished magnesia trom lime; John Rey, who ob- 
served the increase of weight of the metals during ea cination 3 

Kunkel, who taught how to make phosphorous 3 Moitrel 


Vilement, who first taught the means of collecting @Wases 5 
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John Mayow, who had been acquainted with hydrogen long 
before Cavendish. Other great names in connection with 
the science of this period, are Homberg, Etmuller, Glaser, 
Lemery, Lefebre, Hales, Pott, and Boerhave ; nor should we 
forget Stahl, the inventor of the celebrated theory of the 
phlogiston, which maintained its sway for more than two 
centuries. The great chemists of the eighteenth century in- 
clude those investigators who have contributed most to raise 
chemistry to the dignity of an exact seience—such as Priestly, 
Scheele, Bergmann, J. Black, Margraff, and Lavoisier. 

The progress of chemistry during the present century is 
divided into two epochs. In the first forty years the mineral, 
or inorganie branch of the science, received the principal at- 
tention of chemists ; during the remainder of the time, or- 
ganie chemistry has gradually been attracting attention. 
Connected with it are several illustrious names, although it 
must be regarded as still in its infaney 

From 101 to IS48, the leading spirit of the inorganie 
branch was Berzilius. This is one of the few votaries of 
natural science who have rendered Sweden illustrious. In 
1788, she lust the renowned Linnaeus, but the following 
year he was replaced by the birth of Berzilius. Apart from 
the incalculable service rendered by the latter to the science 
of chemistry, there are some features in his life and eharae- 
ter which it may be instruetive as well as interesting to note 
in passing ; and we will therefore allude to them briefly. 

Karly an orphi in, he was for some years under the care of 
a stepti ither, a pious Swedish clergyman, who caused him to 
read a chapter of the Bible every morning, and one of 
Stevens’ Reflections” every evening, preparatory of his daily 
walk. It is related that in the course of one of these walks 
his stepfather was so much struck with his eagerness in col- 
lecting plauts, and with the acuteness of his observations, 
that he remarked, * Jacob, thou hast talent enough to walk 
in the footsteps either of Linnaeus or Cartouche. I hope 
thou hast God betore thy eyes, and so wilt thou do thus 
forever.” 


But for years nothing seemed to anybody else to justify 
this prediction. His mother was so poor as to be unable to 
support him. Ife had, therefore, to go about among his 
relatives, remaining with each as long as they were willing 
to keep him, for almost all seemed to regard him asa burden, 
and this was very painful to his sensitive nature. He spent 
four years at the celebrated Natoping school, but were we to 
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judge by the report of the rector, we should conclude that 
he made little or no progress 5 for opposite to his name, on 
the list of young men transferred to the University ot 
Upsala, were the words, “ Indifferent in behaviour and of 
doubtful hope.” It need hardly be observed, therefore, that 
he was received with — by his new masters, and 
regarded with ss atone Nor does he seem to have made 
any effort to remove so uafaversble an impression. — His 
biographe ers say that, to all appearance, he spent the first 
vear idly, and at the same tinte spent all his patrimony. 
The fact that he then obtained a situation as a tutor would 
seem to show, however, that he made progress in some way. 
As soon as he obtained his year’s salary he returned to col- 
lege. Ina short time after he underwent what is called the 
medico-philosophieal examen; but Afzelius, the professor 
of che ‘MmIstry, was So dissatistied with his answers as to Say 
no better to his brother prof ssors than * that he would not 
send the young man back if they were suatistic ‘d with him.” 
He was ‘not absolute] ly rejected, therefore, but his seeond 
examination was postponed for a year. 

He was now nineteen years of age, and began to freq juent 
the laboratory of the professor; but the latter had so little 
confidence in him, that on one of his visits he asked him * if 
he understood the difference between a laboratory and a 
kitchen.” This offended him so much that he withdrew in 
disgust, but he studied at his lodgings more assiduously than 
ever. The learned war was pow raging between phlogiston 
and oxygen. The professors adhered to the old theory ; the 
despised pupil became the champion of the new, and with 
good reason, for he entirely sueceeded in his own api artinents 
in the presence ot his fellow students. 

But this was not 


Ih pre paring Oxyge nh gas, and burne d SevVveri al SI ibstar nuces in it 





One evening, on entering the 
laboratory of the university, after having been reconciled to 
the prot ssor, he observed a glass retort. This was just what 
he had long been wishing tor. He wished to perform an 
lnportant ae which was impossible without a 
retort. If he asked the professor to allow him to take it 
home, the probab nlity was that he would be refused, and 

he took it without asking. by means of this stolen retort 
he made one of the most import: int discoveries of modern 
times. We may remark in passing, that there is a useful 
moral in this faet: it serves as a new proof that one may be 
guilty of a grave fault—nay, of a serious crime—and be still 
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great and good, not only worthy of our confidence, but an 
honor to the age in which he lives. But the worid was not 
vet prepared to acce pt the dise ove ry of the youth, ale ] he 
had to plod on as usual, earning seenty bre ad wherever he 
could get it. 

Thus it was that he spent the summer of 1799, in a 
fourth-rate apotheeary-shop in Wadstena; and here he 
learned from an Italian the art of working in glass. He still 
looked back to the university of Upsala, wishing to convinee 
her professors that, however well-meaning they were, they 
did him: injustice. With the view of making as favorable an 
linpression as he could, he analyzed the mineral waters of 
Modena. and made them the subject of his thesis at his new 
examination. But in vain. Afzelins, his old professor— 
regarded as one of the most eminent chemists in Sweden— 
was still of opinion that he was but an indifferent student. 
He told him he had no confidence in his analysis, and fiually 
advised him * to co to the University of Lund, where he 
night possibly have better luck.’ Once more he tried to 
convinee Afzelius; this time he was so far suecessful that he 
was allowed to pass. Ile further indueed the professor to 
send to the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm some re- 
searches which he had made on the produetion of witrie 
ether, on the properties of nitrous oxyde, and other subjects 
then little understood. Three years after he received a letter 
from the secretary of that learned body, accompanying his 
manuseripts, with the brief remark, “that they did not 
acknowledge the new nomenclature!” But Berzelius was 
not to be discouraged even by the rebuff of so ages a body 
as the Academy of Sciences. ‘The discovery of Volta in 
1S00 led him to make e xpe riments with the new a on the 
human body. These he made the subjeet of his thesis at his 
licentiate’s eramen, In 18023 and for the first time he found 
he had made a favorable Ihipressiou on those who had 
hitherto been most opposed to him. He had soon the most 
satisfactory proof of this, for he was appointed the following 
vear Adjunct Professor of Medicine and Pharmacy in the 
College of Medicine at Stockholm. 


It was not until now that his labors began to be appre- 
ciated at their proper value. In L804, he took lis doctor’s 
degree without trouble; and three years after he was ap- 
pointed principal professor of chemistry in the school of 
medicine at Stoekbolm. a position which he held for nearly 
forty years; during which period his salary was raised four 
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times, and he received presents and donations from the friends 
of science which would have amounted to quite a liberal 
salary by themselves. 


It is a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding all this, the 
Academy of Sciences still refused to publish his papers in its 
transactions; but it was influenced in’ thus persistently 
opposing him much more by the unt ivorable reputation that 
followed him from the university than from any opinion it 
had formed of the merits or demerits of his researches. In 
this, too, we see the value of character. So great was the 
injury done Berzelius by the reports alluded to, that none 
but a man of true genius could have triumphed over it. 
But he possessed genius, and did triumph. In Ls08 he was 
elected il memb r ol the Aeademy ; (Wo years after he be ‘ame 
its president, and in IS!3 he was ussigued a pension for lite. 
This was a distinction which had not been conferred on any 
other member, with thes le « xception of Scheele. . 

It is not this, however, that renders the faet most inter- 
esting, but the condition upon whieh the Beir was con- 
ferred, namely, “that he should ommut licate to the re idenmly 
the researches which they had formerly ag spise “(l.”’ It nee d 
hardly be remai ked that this did vee to the Academy, as 
well as to Berzelius, because it showed it had the moral 
courage to acknowledge, in the most explicit terms, before 
the world, that for more than a quarter of a century it had 
continued to do Injustice to the philosopher, 

It were well for the cause of civilization, as well as that 
of science, that all who find themselves in error would 
the candor to admit it,and the generosity to make wh 


hci 


ve 
i\ ¢ 


amends they can to those whom their Opposition has inj red, 
Never was this magnanimous spirit more fully acted upon 
than by the Aeade ny of Sciences of Stockholm, for, while 
Berzelius was absent in Paris in ISIS, he was elected Perpet- 
ual Seeretary, of the very institution which had so long 
treated him with utter contempt. But even when 1 


Academy began to make all the amends in its power for its 
former opposition, it Was sl I] unable to nip apie“ Derze- 


lius; but it was convinced of lis merit by the prot yuna line 


pression which his researches produced pe deat sa Murope. 
This facet is placed beyond doubt ly the dates. 

In 1803, before he had obtained his Doetor’s degree, or an 
appointment in any college, Berzelius published a paper on 
the decomposition of saline compou ds by galvanisin ; this 
was five years before Sir Humphrey Davy had decomposed 

VOL. IX.—NO. XVIII. 
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the alkalies by the same agent. While even Napoleon s 
agreed- that the French Academy ought to bestow its gold 


medal on Davy, an Englishman, and consequently (as might 
be supposed) an enemy, though he was, the Swedish phi- 
1] 


losoplier wrote: I sueceeded in going a step further ; and 
by the aid of quicksilver, decomposed the alkaline carths and 
ammonia, of Which Linformed Davy, who acknowledged in his 
reply, that this reduction was previously unknown to him.” 
This is no idle boast, but the simple tru hh, and vet it does 
as much honor to the Knelish philosoph ‘ras it doves to the 
Swed sh. This magnanimous con luet ou the part of Davy, 
has been contrasted by several eminent writers, with the al- 
ledged conduct of Newton towards Leibnitz ; and it must be 
coufessed that the comparison places the chemist in a much 
more amiable light than the astronomer. [inportant us are 
the discoveries, made by Berzelius, it is doubtful whether 
they have contributed more to the advancement of chemical 
science than his admirable system of classification, which, 
however, is now so well known that we need take no further 
notice of it here. * The period of ny life,” he Suys, “has 
been } culiarly favorable tor the last study of that scienee to 
Which I have telt a natural inelination, and a similar one ean 
never return. At the beginning of my setentilie studies, 
new-born che istry hha | SC urcely lett its eradle. The Ineasure 
of existing knowledge did not exceed the capacity of youth 
to bear inimind. The whole was soon made tamiliar, though 
yea by year it has been developed, ane the measure of 
knowledge eradually increased. After forty years of pro- 
gress, a mass ol materials lies before the beginuer, of which 
it is impossible for him to make more than a part his own, 
within the period assigned to ordinary studies, and perhaps 
ore than any one can ever altogether master, although tt 


1 


hast 1D peter nd ditheuli Lo beco 1 oradua '\ possessed ot all 


auring’ a col nied study of forty vears. 
Scheele and P ly a ~ 
HPCMCeCTE Aba Priest Vy bave sieronge Ciallos on thie iriends of 
t) | Tenee , ] ] neo? | » «lef » hh ne ter 
baturat sclence, robaoly no oderu belore tis) tiie lnter- 


rogated nature so profoundly and successtully as the former. 
Scheele has nade Any discoveries, nel iding arsenic al ‘id, 
Prussie acid, manganese, ace tic ether, lactie ael l, &Coy HC. To 
Priestly seels TO belong the honor of having discovered OXY- 
cen, although there are those who think that it was known to 
Eck de Sulybach, an alchemist of the fifteenth century. Be 
this as it may, Priestly was the first to communicate to the 
public the most salient properties of the gas. He was also 














7 » 17 1} . ° ° | 4 4 
the first to eolleet chloridie acid in the gaseous state, and 
miake experi nents on its properties, YO her discoveries, 


which we owe to Priestly, are the prot xyde and the byoxide 


of azote: bat the most beautiful fact he has added to the een- 
eral stoch of cli mieal, or rather physislogical knowledge is 


that it is the veg table world which lmparts to tl arinos- 
phere the principle (oxyg n) which enters into the respiration 
.* . 


of animals. 


the diseove rer of so many achis an l co nbustibles, were both 
firm believers in the pllogiston theory, which bears a relation 
to the present theory, not unlike that whieh the Copernican 
or heliocentrie t ry, bears to the Ptolomeae o feo itrie 
the V it trono ° \s there may be so i of ou readers 
who are Go acqnal ited with th rival ch nieal theo 3s, we 
will briefly describe them here. 
The phlogistie th ory, as invented by Stahl, is simply this: 
All combustible bodies are compounds, one of tiueti ( mISti- 
tuents ber ir }! lhOLIstoh, a p inciple common to them all. 
i = i i 
Duris hy the cou ly Istion, th ; plilog ston makes ITS escape, an | 
the other constituents remain behind. Thus, whe 1? is 
heated to redness it burns with a lively white flame, and a 
lare gq mantity ot a lie it, W hite, I isteless powd Tr rel ral is be- 
hind L'} shows, accord ye to Stahl, that I l tL comMe- 
; _ nig ; 
pound of this white matter (calc of zine) and pllogiston, 
Accor | oly, to} rod ice zine again, we have only to Wil the 
ealx of zine with a sufficient qil intity of phil mwiston. Now, be 
it rememb ‘re I, how much it Is the habit at the }. sent day to 
sneer at the anet nts, be cause they r corn zed so few e] nehn- 
I Stbw) ! 8 ¢ how all tl metals and, is We ive 
Si NM other substances ( didlune l to pro ‘the 
, of | { ory But _ ill, na the most « ie 
ely nists of E ye, Tor nearly two hundred vears, I l 
that the metals are not si vp » bodies at all, but co pounds 
ofa calx and p logiston. 
Li Ili i ive ichinan, W is the Pythagorian 1 ho st OD- 
served t this vas inconsistent with the fact, tha ena 


metal has Wndergvone combustion the calx whic! re 


heavier than the metal was before it was burnt. Tle also 


showed that combust on is not a d ceollp Si TLO . as 2 id 
hitherto be is pposed, but a combination, a dca l atten- 
lion to tie eCll-KUOWHL but nealer ed taet, that ris neces- 
sury for conibustionu,. He then demonstrated that chi: coal, 
When burnt, colmbines with oxygen, and is converted into 
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carbonic acid; that sulphur, by uniting with oxygen, becomes 
sulphurous acid; and that the calees of mere ury, iron and tin, 
and all the metallic calces, are combinations of the respective 
metals and oxygen. 

But all wes in vain. None of the old chemists would 
abandon their favorite theory. There was searcely a month 
but Lavoisier publi shed papers at great expense, each of 
which contained evidence more or less conclusive in st upport 
of his theory. Thus, we are told, that he experimented and 
demonstrated and published for ten years, spending thereby 
quite a handsome fortune, but without making a single con- 
vert! It seems that the older and more eminent chemists of 
every country, with a few exceptions, continued faithful to 
the last to the doctrine of phlogiston. 

[It was while Lavoisier was thus battling against the old 
theory, with all the zeal and energy of a reformer, that 
Cavendish showed that h ydre gen when warm unites with oxy- 
gen and becotaes water, and that azote by uniting with oxy- 
gen becomes nitric acid. The latter fact made a profound 
Impression on all who understood it. It was found, indeed, 
that no amount of heat, however intense, could make oxygen 
and nitregen unite to form the aeid ; and it was discovered that 
if they could be made to unite readily, pre lncing even on 
rare occasions nitrie acid in considerable quantities, the most 
destructive effeets would result from the corrosive acid as It 
descended in showers upon the earth. But this is never the 
ease. Even electricity, the only agent that can eause them 
to unite in the atmosphere, can only produce the acid in small 
quantity, and this is carried by the rains into the ground, 
where, instead of doing harm, it does much good to vegetation. 

The discovery ot ( ‘avendish afforded Lavoisier con- 
siderable aid by illustrating the difference between a mere 
mixture and a chemical compound ; it also afforded new 
proof of the fact that nature does all things for the best—that 
she furnishes mere mixtures where mixtures are best, and 
compounds where compounds are best. Thus, while the 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen is one of the gentlest of 
suostances, their chemical union forms a powerful acid whieh 
corrodes and destroys almost every substance with which it 
comes in contact. 

Without entering into particulars, it may be observe d, in 
brief, that so energetic ally did Lavotsier work for ten years 
against the old system, performing a numoper of tedious, dif- 
ficult, and expensive experiments, which would seem beyoud 
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the power of any single individual, that he finally sueceeded 
not only in utterly demolishing the old edifice , but also in 
erecting a new and stately one in its steal—one which to 
this day continues to give complete satisfaction to the most 
eminent chemists of all nations. As the limits of our article 
will not allow us to follow Lavoisier in his wonderful eareer of 
discovery and reformation, let it suffice to note the principles 
Which he has established, and by which he has opened an 
entirely new field for the researches of chemistry. The most 
lnport int of these principles are the following: Matter is 
imperishable ; its weight is unalterable, and acco npanies it 
in all possible modifications. Bodies are forine:d| of sunple 
elements, which are the final result of chemiec il analysis. 
Water is not an element; it is formed from oxveen and 
hydrozen. The air is not an element; it is essentially com- 
posed of az te and OXxXVven. The metals are SI ple in their 
nature; they are chemical elements. The metallic calces are 
composed of oxygen and metal. The alkalies and earths 
appear also to be composed of oxygen and of metal. When 
we caleine a metal in atmospheric air it absorbs oxygen from 
it, Which increases its weight and changes it into a calx, or 
an oxyde. The calees or inetallic oxydes, heated with char- 
coal or combustible bodies, part with their oxygen, and 
return to the metallie state. Phlogiston does not exist. 
Oxygen is indispensable to combustion. Oxygen is the gene- 
rating principle of acids. The salts are formed by the direct 
union of an acid and an oxvde. Chemieal elements are so 
few that almost ail th bodies we ar acquaint d with are 
compoun Is, The elements combine in determinate propor- 
tions. ‘Two elements may combine together in several pro- 
portions. Carbon and the diamond are formed of the same 
Inatter. Organic substances are compose 1 of carbon, hy lro- 
ven and OXVeen, or of the same elements with the a dition 
of azote. The respirati m of animals is a veritable combus- 
tion; animal heat is due to this combustion. The eause of 
heat is il }? Peculiar fluid. W hich is impouderable and ico reible, 
ealled calorie. The prineip il cause of the heat « X}) ‘rienced 
during conibustion is the change of state of the oxygen, 
which in the m ijority of cases b ‘COMES solid. 

Ic is Mr. Dalton, of Oxford, who enjoys the honor of hav- 
ing discovered the Atomie th ory, although it had been enun- 
ciated fourteen years (L759) previously, by Mr. Higgins, of 
Dublin, in a very learned work on the Phlogiston aud Anti- 
phlogiston theories. Unfortunately the health of the latter 
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failed before he was able sufficiently to define and apply his 
t] eory. But itis proper toadd, that Mr. Dalton does not seem 
to have had anv knowledge of the views of Mr. Higgins, but that 
he fully deve ped the new theory, applying it successfully 
to the whole doctrine of chemical combinations. ‘ We our- 


SCIVCS reo lenough,” Says loetor Lindsay, ot Dub _. - =o 


ek Lol. ; . | 
remember this remarkable man—uncouth in his e@ait, habits, 


and fashion of speech, but noble in his intelleetual expres- 


' ; , Pape “oe 
slou— ring witha sort of apostolic slinplicity and earnest- 
l 
+] ’ ‘ : : *"r ] ler «of oe at . 
ness on the subject of his Atomie theory, shortly after its first 


, to an anditory far from numerous, and only 
1a] t awake to the vast influence the doctrine Wis destined 
) 


to have on our know ledge of the material world. Ata later 


|’ riod in his life we have visited him in his laboratory, and 
’ 1.1 ’ 2 ° 1 ! et” 

Seen Tie venerapnie old nan Work, ¢ among lis broken glasses 
and rude, self-conti ved apparatus, inateria s by Which, with 
: Saige +f il ‘ 

the | rie l ads of zeal, pers verance and an ardent love ol 
scientilic t th, he accomplished more than many whose 
appli s and means of research have been ten times ibs 
creat.’ The attention of Mr. Dalton was first arrested by 
the m ner im which ONVeen combines with simple bodies, 


it 

With some it cembines only in one proportion, with a great 
many wm two, a. dl with several in three, four, or evi I RIX Dro- 
; | 


porte iS. [le observed that if wet ike agivell We loht ot 


Sill pie OU capable of uniting with OXV@eh Th mere tian 
one prepol ion. and determine the quantity of oxvgen requi- 
site to constitute that eon pound whieh contains the smatles 


t 
pound 
VV two, the 


q Vanitity ot the } rineiple, the oxygen in the secon | com 
will be obtained by multiplying that in the first J 


oxvgen in the third compound by multiply iy that in the 


first by three, and soon. The philosopher hiuself explains 
his law as follows: Every imple. substance is ¢ nn posed 
alternately of particles incapable of further division To 


These |? irticles he gave the name of atoms. It is these atoms 


alone that enter into combination with each other. One 
atom of one body may unite with ore atom of another, or 
with two atoms, or with a greater number. The atom of 


every by ih has a pecutiar u rohit, discoverable Iyy tie }pro- 
portions in Which it enters into combination with other 
bodies; thus it is obvious that the weights of the atoms of 
earbon and oxygen are to each other as the numbers 6 to 8 
or 5 to 4. It the atom of oxygen be elelt, that of carbon 
will be six. We see from other examples that if an atom 
of oxygen weigh eight, that cf sulphur will be sixteen, and 
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that of azote fourteen; so that an atom of sulphur is just 
twice as heavy as an atom ot OX\ ven.* The discovery of 
Dalton enabled th ; indefatigable Le rzelius TX d ‘monstrate to 
the satisfaction of every competent judge that chemical sub- 


stances never ¢ yabine ercept in definite proportions 


LhHicet f 
The doctrine of detinite and aan oe ee a 
re doctrine of Geinite and equivalent proportions im 
} . . . . . . . . 
chemieal combinatious is one of the mast Important of dis- 


‘ . ; 
It is one of the greatest laws which 
1] : 


coveries in che histry. 
} A ‘ 
| world, but it ean only be understood by 


govern the material 


those well instructed in physical knowledge. The few 
remarks whieh we can make on the subject in this sketeh 


are intende ‘ therefore, inerely to direct attention to it as a 


1 
study at once beautiful, interesting, and useful. Thus water, 


CO nposed of oxygen and hydrogen, is found to contain these 


ingredients in the proportion of Sto L by weight. Assuming 
i é 
this to be their stinplest form of union—an opinion generally 


entertained by the best chemists—we obtain at onee the 


relative atomie weights of oxygen and hydrogen, as 8 and 1 
respective ly. In the ¢ pou ls of oxy ren an li itrogen the 
proportion inereases in the ratio of the si nple numb rs 5 SO 


that witric acid, t] c fifth inh order ot thie se ¢ Ma poun is, COn- 
tains exactly five times the weight of what exists in the 
protoxide ot nitrogen, the first ot the series. From these 
] 


data we obtain, by analysis of this gas, the relative weights 


of S and 14 for the atoms of oxygen and nitrogen composing 
it. Thus tar the seale is as follows: hydrogen is the unit 


oxygen is 8, and nitrogen 14. Again, the atomie weight of 


‘ 


sulphur is found by analysis of its compounds with oxygen 
to be 16. By examining its sinplest form of union with 
hydrog hn we find it to be exactly 1G to 1, or one atom of 


ly with the numbers betore ob- 


each, which agrees precisel) 
tained. The metals and their numerous oxides and salts 
have been submitted to the same law; and the evidence of 
accuracy aud correetness Increases according as the number 
of objects brought within its scope are multiplied; so that 


the conclusion is as complete and certain as any one In pure 


} 


mathematies. Nor is it alone the bodies regarded as Slin 
which are thus found to combine in definite proportious 5 
1] 
i 


the compound bodies observe the same law in al 


La | t la |} low S.y M Ang. Comte, 

I ‘ i mn Want pour Letudier 

] 1 t i 5 s s modes d { t suscept- 

i Sous | | st vndent res ta 

tr s dex s l s iil sc d lent iti X pari lillerences 
les plus des ct les | irel 
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binations; hence the combining number of a compound is 
exactly the sum of the combining numbers, or atomic 
weights of coustituent parts. Thus, sulphurie acid is 
composed of sulphur 16, an d three proportions of oxygen 
24; their combining proportion is therefore 49. Potash, 
upon the other hind, is composed of an atom of potassium 
39, and one of oxygen s, and gives 47 as its combiuing propor- 
tion or weight. Now if pot ish and sulphuric acid—two 
compounds—are combined, the product of their union will 
be exactly represented in all its relations by $7,—that is, 
40+47, the sum of its constituent part. 

It was about the same time that heat began to be studied 
as a science in Great Britain. Dr. Black had observed, that 
when a solid body becomes a fluid, or when a liquid bo ly is 
converted into vapor, a great deal of heat is absorbed which 
is not indieated by the thermometer, and which he therefore 
called datent. It had long been known that when heat is 
thrown into a body its temperature rises. From this Boerhave 
concluded, from an experiment made at his request by Fah- 
renheit, that bodies experience the same increase of tempera- 
ture When equal quantities of heat are thrown in. Experi- 
ments on a few substances seemed to prove. this, but the 
more varied and extensive experiments of Dr. Black enabled 
hii to give it av immediate contradiction, and to show that, 
so far from all bodies being equally acted upon by a certain 
degree of heat, the same quantity has thirty times as much 
effict in el rating the te perature of mercury as it has “pon 
the same weight of water. This is the reason why mer- 
‘ury is used in the thermometer and barometer, instead 
of water. From the same faets Dr. Crawford proved that 

very substance in vature has a specific heat of its own, and 
i ence the origin of his celebrated theory of animal heat. 

Although the student of English literature need not be 
told that Sir Humphrey Davy has contributed great! y to 
raise the science of chemistry to its present dignity, i it would 
be wrong, nevertheless, to pass over his valuable labors and 
their results in silence, even iu so brief a sketch as this of the 
history of chemistry. No other philosopher has applied the 
prine ipple s of chemis stry to the e xpi ination of natural pheno- 
mena with greater boldness than Davy; nor has any ove 
succeeded better in doing so. Finding that the metal potas- 
sium, one of his many and important discoveries, takes fire 
on contact with cold water, produces much heat, and liber- 
ates a large volume of elastic (ydrogen) gas, he exclaimed, 
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‘Give me accumulations of potassium, or sodium, or other 
analagous metals in the bowels of the earth, and let the 
waters of the sea descend to them, and all the phenomena of 
the voleano aud of the earthquake may be produced.” In 
proving the truth of this theory, he reminded his readers that 
all the aetive voleanoes then known were situated near the 
sea. Dr. Danubeny has adveeated the same theory in a 
valuable work pull shed in 1847, entitled, * Description ol 
Active and Extinet Voleanoes;” still more recently (150), 


Mr. M illet, of Dublin, published the results ot a Se1L1ICS of 


researches made by him, with the same object, under the 
auspices of the British Association, and they were published 
among the transactions of the Association, under the title, 
* First Report on the Faets of Earthquake Phenomena.” It 
Wis Davy also who il troduced into chemistry one of the 
most powerful agents of analysis, namely, electricity ; and 
he was the first to demonstrate experimentally that the 
alkalies and earths are compounds of oxygen, and a radical 
ariable for each alkali or earth. 

It is often remarked of a substance found in combination 
that it exists in such smail quantity that its influence must 
be slight, if indeed nature intended that it should exert any 
influence ; but this has been proved in a thousand instances 
to be an erroneous idea. Nature has done nothing in vain. 
If we cannot see the use of a particular substance in a parti- 


cular situation, we onuelit houestly to copfess our ignorance 


rather than infer that it has no use. Thus by means of 


delicate and beautiful experiments, 10 line and bromine sub- 


stances discovered some forty years since in the waters of 


the sea, and in certain sea-plauts, have been recently detected 


in numerous mineral waters, aul even in eertain metallic 
ores—they have been brought into artificial combinations 
with various other chemical agents, so that they now afford 
Important remedies to the pliysician ; although when first 
discovered they were regarded merely us curiosities, To 
such perfeetion have these experiments been carried, that 
the presence ot iodine may be detected ina liquid containing 
less than its millionth part by weight; and the only test 
necessary for this purpose is the familiar substance known 
as starch. 


Liebig has devoted more attention than any other chemist 


to the inftluenee of these small quantities on compounds, 
such as the iron existing ina portion of the blood, the s ilphur 
in albumen, fibrin, and certain other animal matters, the fluori¢ 
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phosphorus in the me lullary substance of 
the brain and nerves, the siliea, sulphur, phosphorus, an | the 
metallic oxvdes, or alkalies found in ditferent vegetable sub- 
tc., ete. Some idea 1hdat be tormed of the method 
pursuc l by Liebig in esti iting the iriflie nee of those minute 
particles on the colpounds in Which they exist by his 
mode of solving the important question as to the positive 
amount of earbon present In the atmosphere. Ile first 
estimated the total welglit of the atmosphere round the 
globe; then deducted the fractional proportion whieh car- 


bonie acid forms of this amount, and finally dedueted the 


tik 
fii el } oportio 1 of 27 per cent. which oxygen bears ilk the 
Con | istiton of carbonie ite dl, leavu Ya Gross result ot three 
thousand and eighty-tive billions of pounds of carbon —a quan- 


tity W ( hh, in the op nion et Lieb vr, CXC ‘eds the we ialit ol all 


lie )) auts and strata of coal existing on the whole earth. 


ny nes, yar" eis 1 hat ‘ 
Lhe progress Ih orgwanie Chemistry is such that varlous 


organic substances are forme dl artifiers ly in the laboratory, 


‘ | ‘ 1 Stille a P 4 ! ne vt 
not merely analagous to those existing In animals and vege- 
] 


tables, but identical with thei. The number of such sub- 
stances thus produced now exceed twenty, including kreat- 
inine, urea, the benzoic, formic, oxalic, suecinie, and luctie 
acids, &e. But there is this in portant difference, that the 
products thus obtained are not derived trom the simple inor- 
eanic clements, as in the original processes of nature, but 
formu dl lyy change and combination from other organie Colne} 


poun Ix. It is proper to add, that even by this means no 


organic tissue ean be formed. 

Those who have distinguished themselves most in the 
department of organie chemistry are Scheele, Bergmann, 
Berzelius, Lavoisier, Gey-Lussac, and Thenard. The ana- 
Ivtical system was first applied to organic chemistry by 
M. Chevreul in his great work on the fats of animals.* 


Berzelius showed in IsS14, in his publisted analysis, that the 


doctrine of ele tical equivalents Was applicable to organic 
us well as to Inorganic chemistry. but it is to the bril- 
liant researches of Gay-Lussae that we owe our first aec- 
quaintanee with a compound body Which exhibited all the 
chemical relations hitherto supposed to be characteristic of 
the elementary substances, [lis discovery of cyanogen—a 
compound of nitrogen and carbon—in IS15, at once surprise d 


and delighted the most eminent chemists, especially when 
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he demonstrated that the new substanee acted on the elemen- 


tary bodies in every respect like ehlorine and iodine. When 
the latter was first found, it was believed for some time that 


if existed nowhere else: but in the progress ot ex veri ntal 
rese areh it Wis deteeted i he ComMnion Cress, al d in) \ rious 
1 


1 
other fresh-water plants. Fluorine was also SUP pos d to be 


} 
| 


coutined to sea-water and marine plants; now it is known 


. 


| 
to exist in the bones and teeth of all animals, in the blood, 


] ° ] ’ 
and even in milk. So early as ISLT it was known that 
starch and wo dy fibre could be transformed into sue lr. Ii 


l 
iat the stareh and sugar thus obtained 


cr . , 
could be Chane (l Into The a ic oft ants, now known as jormie 


acid. Still more remarkable was the discovery made in 
[82s, that the characteristic animal substance, ui 1, could be 
artificially prepared from certain compounds of cyanogen. 
Another Important discovery in organie chemist is that of 


protein, made in 183s, by Prof. Muller, of Utreelit. This 
has led to more anerv discussion than any oth r supstanee 
yet discovere l. Keven at the present dl iv. the most eminent 


chemists differ as to its co nposition ; but all agree that 3 
discovery has produced an era in animal chemistry by the 
flood of light it has shed on 1 e composition of a nal thaids 
and. tissues and Upon the (| lantities and uses of diffi rent 
kinds of food.* 

As to the utility of chemistry, every intelligent person is 
aware that no other sei nce—ypre bably not all the scienees 
ti rethe i—hiave contribute | more to human eomfto t. Some 
of the most Important results of chemical science are so 


familiar to all that it would be superfluous tO Mention them 


{ 
| ere. We mav, however, pote afew as illustrative examples. 
It is now forgotten how much trouble, money and time, it 
used to cost in former times to bleach linen or eotton. Betore 
the middle of the last century, the business of bleachir r Was 


almost exclusively in the hands of the Duteh. ro nall parts 


of the British Islands manufueturers were in the habit of 


sending their goods to Holland to be bleached, and they re- 
ceived them back after an interval of about nine mo ithis, 
tolerably white indeed, but considerably injured in othei 


res) cus. 
The principal ingredient used by the Duteh wassour milk. 
In Mav, 1768, Dr. Howe, of Edinburgh, who had reeently 
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been experimenting on colors, proposed to substitute sul- 
phurie acid for the milk. The suggestion was immediately 
acted upon, and the result was a reduction of the time of 
bleaching from nine to three months. Some forty vears later, 
chlorine was tried as a substitute for exposure ou the grass 
to the sun. Fora time it was regarded as a failure, simply 
because if was not properly used; but after much laborious 
investigation, and numerous experiments, it wi as finally brought 
to such pe rfeetion th: if, whereas bleac hing had to be done 
hitherto in fields, exposed to the sun, the most extensive 
bleae! ine houses oft Manchester, Glasgow and Lyous were 
situated in the narrowest lanes, where there was neither sun 
nor grass; and soit has remained to the present day. 

But what time and labor have been spared by the substitu- 
tion of chlorine tor exposure to the sun? Suffice it to Say, in 
i ply, that the period of nine months of almost incessant 
labor has been reduced by chemical science to a few hours. 
This may well seem fabulous, but it is not the less true, that 
at the present day it is no uncommon thing to receive 
unbleached woods in the mornin hy of one day and to return 
them bleached aud ready for the market on the evening of 
the next. 

The same substance has proved of the greatest value in 
the manutaeture of paper, by affording the manufacturers a 
ready method of removing all color trom tissues which had 
been dyed or printed with vegetable or animal colors. 
Anterior to this discovery, there was no known means by 
which those colors could be removed so as to render colored 
rugs available for making paper; but the difficulty after the 
discovery was that it was found almost impossible to pre- 
pure pulp under certain circumstances so free from excess of 
chlorine as to prevent, in the lapse of time, the bleaciuine of 
the ink upon the paper, which was made trom it. But this 
only afforded further exercise for the genius of the chemist, 
who prepared a substanee ealled an anti-chlor, which being 
used as preseribed, entirely removes the residue of the 
chlorine, and secures to good ink an indelible permanence. 

The steeping of flax was another tedious and disagreeable 
process, and one which often eaused fatal diseases. For 
ages particular sheets of water or streams were manen for 
their eflicacy in steeping. The fineness of the fibre depended 
on the plant being neither full grown nor rank; and it was 
held impossib le to crow profitab ly both seed and stein at 
once. But a chemist named French analyzed the water in 
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which the flax had been steeped ; he also made some ex- 
periments on the flax itself; and the result was a chemieal 
discovery that rendered all tolerably pure waters equally 
avail ble, and whieh shortened the process of steeping toa 
few hours instead of weeks. Thusa great and dangerous 
annual nuisance has been removed, and the finest fibre has 
been extracted from the rankest and ripest plant. 

The changes pro luced by chen istry may all seem miracu- 
lo isto the vu var, as a few stances will show ; ‘| 1L1LS, there 


] 
} 


is ho | ouy more combustible than hvdrog li, and ho bor \ 


Ss t}} OrtS COMDUSTION SO vell as OXY Tens vet thre se TWO Gases 
combined produce a fire-extinguishing liquid—water. Com- 
Moh s It, an artic le so wholesome and set il, contall S SIXty 
iu yr cent. of suffoeath a chlo ine, which is deprived of its 
deleterious properti s by combination with a metal One 
cas When diffused through the air in absolutely inappreciable 


prop rtion, affects those who inhale it with violent eataarh 
another, if breathed but onee, arrests the current of life ; 
while a third exhilarates with a happy but fl eting intoxica- 
tion. One substance takes fire and glows brijliantly vhen 


ther starts into flame when 1 


simp) CXPOS d tot emir: al 
is tou hed by Water or by ice: another has SO Hauseous a 


smell that it ean hardly be endured. A single drop of one 


fluid, if swallowed, will produce instant death ; the vapor of 
another will cause speedy insensibility ; while a drop of 


another will set in motion the whole alimentary eanal. One 
) “+] aati = - ] 

solid substanee explodes with a terrifie detonation by gentle 
1 } . 1! . 
' 


friction; while another wil 


erul ble luto } nwaler, il ul Cli- 


tire ly hat ve its color on b ing touched. Th other cases the 

ad lition of a single atom, or nt olecule, entirely alt rs the 

properties of the compound. Thus, in cinnamyle there are 
i ‘ . 


= , “0 “ee ‘ ] 
twenty-seven atoms, and if only one atom of hydrogen be 


added to these, it forms oil of cinnamon: add one of oxygen, 


. } . 1 } 1] ; 
and the result is a solid substance ealled einnamie acid. 


Benzovl contains twenty-one atoms — fourteen of carbon, 
five ot hydrogen, and two of oxygen ( ; 0) add one of 
hydrogen (,, "! ), and the result is the deadly poison 
known as the oil of bitter almonds : and if, inst ad of the 
hydrogen, we add an atom of oxy gen (| "), the result is 
that verres able solid substance known ius benzoie ile id. Put 
a penuy into a wine glass, and pour in some sulphuric aeid, 
and immense heat will be produeed. Pour into a glass an 
Infusion of litmus, and then let fall a few d Ops Ol acid, and 


the color will instantly be chi: need from blue to red; but uf 
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a soli ion ol pot iss be added, the blue color will be as 
promptly restored. 

The effeets of different substances on the animal funetions 
are still more lnportant and interesting. It is ly this branch 
of chemistry we are enab ed to underst ind the nature of poi- 
SOLIS, ind in numerous cases to prev nt their prov ing fatal. An 


insvluble substance passes unehanged and unabsorbed along 
the ident iy Cul al, and escapes from the holy in) the us ial 
way without producing any materially sensible effect. It is 
otherwise with a soluble substance which passes into the 


blood, and nourishes or injures the system according as it is 


f . 7 — }* 4 | 
nutritio SOF potsonous, Chemistry has discovered ime hods 
1) Whit ly Padey soluble poisonous substances can be Utikte d 
: ' . } . 

with Otlie! bodies yas to become insoluble, and theretore ren- 


dered capable of being introdu r dl into the stomach with ut 
injur OUS CONSeGuences, Thus it is that the white of an eg: 


renders corrosive sublimate inert, the hydrated ) r-oxide of 
ron, Wiiite arsenic, lime, Or WMagchesia, oxalic aeid, Xe, 
The progress of slow poisoning is arrested in a similar man- 
ner: as, for instanee, in the disease known as pal ter’s 
cholic, Which is produced in lead mines, or wherever there 
are particles of the metal to be taken into the stomach, 


either dry dust or in combination with water. The lead 


‘ + 


4 ‘ ) . m4 ] = 7 ° ! ’ 
bei uv introduced ito the system ina soluble form, makes 


its Way everywhere through the blood and a nong the tis- 


SULeS, First the chemist discovered that sulphiu iG acl l, or 
sulphu etted waters, rendered the lead insoluble, anil con- 
sequ ‘ntiy tert. Immediate relief was thus aflorded; but 


the lead remained in the system, and when it met with other 
substanees which had neutralized the effect of the s Upluric 
aeid, The pol oO: became active once more, a d the patus 
recuryye dl. Finding that the coo work Wits but hy ilt «li hie in 
this way, Prof. Melsens, of Brussels, set to work in- his 
laboratory, and after a long series of experiments he discov- 
ered that the substance now known as lodide of p tassium is 
capable of «le composi ¢ the insoluble compounds of lead, and 
of bringing the metal into a new con lition In which it readily 
dissolves in water. When a person is’ poison “dd with lead, 
his sSVstelu struggles to throw if olf, and it can be dl ‘Tecte d 
in his Urine. The sulph ie acid CAUSES it to d Saprpre ir from 


the urine, and at the same time stops the parla 5 but, as 


already observed, the poison still remains in the system. It 











| ’ 
the iodide 0 }) Tassitin be noy admi sTere l, obser ( the 
¥ ; boners , | F 
ellects : tne )) 1s Of polsonuing return, a d the metal re })- 
| ! + + ] 
pears th Uhie rine. I! large dose be viven, e pal ent wiil 
1 11 } 
be pro rat dl With Colle: DUt Sinall doses, at Trequent iwter- 
1 1} } | 4 ] 4 a ; P 
Vals, Will elle Vy Wash away the metal out of the syste ’ 
“oy x . , , 49 
withou by pa a Nor is iead the ol ye on W Cll ‘ 
i 
‘ : _ , ] ‘ +] » 3 
iodide Ol po usslil COMIDIELeCI CAXDELS Troll the SVs 4 | 
i 
prod ces The Same eliect on thie miereury whi 1, aliel pro- 
] + 
racted ilVs th, & i levers i Tie Syste ° 
4 }+] . - a ] { 
\ miei Vt ‘ Tresbassed O11 Tlie ) ( ( 0 Ol 
) ae » 4] , ‘¥ 
readers »> a Neh w& iter extent than we had 1 hated, 
| ee ¢ 4) ! P , 
there are ny clit ai phenomena ol the hi@hes port- 
’ , 
ance To Willehl VW Have ho bee l ble ey tO ile | . 
must fori the subyec ol a iuture article; lor 1b Would he 
IMpossible to aive Vy jlate idea Ot thems 1 HIS. Phe 
‘ ] ‘ ] +] 
b ahicil OF ¢ elbiis Vy Wiiie Terrie es us To a eriy pene ( 
} 1] " 14 } } 
Ss Tie e Vol red lé ‘ aiLticlé my l hn | — iv? ~ i 8 
] ] yp - 1} ' 
for on hl, li prop riy Treats | wotld Lye rep ‘ With 
Interest especially to the ladies, Thus, for ¢ hiple, Qlucl- 
i i 
nla, Which is but one of the earths, is one of the ] cipal 
‘ 1 ] 1] 3 
COS ichts oO chrysobervi, ¢ eraiad, are ( pres is 
STOLES, Alu nhla, ahother eal » Is the Das ol « nlon 
aiththi. Phere is. s¢ ecely a clay or fertile soll wi out it. 
But Wihal wou d s¢ bi hiOST Stran¢ge to the oral i} opserver, 
1 } ‘ t ] 
the sapphire Whiel it som ol its varieties ms, he oO the 
¥ + + +] ; ’ , 
diamond, the most costly of gweims, is pure a | Lcrystal- 
° . . , " ' P 4.3 
Zed. fhe sameis true of the orlental ruby, Orie! il 
, ] } ] 
emeraid, the oriental topaz, and the oriental ami vat, 
’ , 
oi Wi hare but dillerent names for the ssuine ae , ACCOTaUINY 
as 1 s of one color or another, 
In: Slbar tahnne] twas a high y interes r aiscovery, 


’ 

not See so lneredibl = tly Siar tie ( ‘ ve “ L the 
' 

’ ? , ? , ‘ re oi 

Salle Cat (oil ¢ Iecrs ] » | C COLST Oh OL sig it) ] l 


‘ shat a0 . a. { } ; ‘ lot 
proportion that the article, Wiel OF ali OLhers Is WoOst palata- 


ble, and most usetul for culinary PUP prose S, na be sald to be 
composed of charcoal ana water, a Wi may thus ook pon 
the tood as fuel,” savs Professor Faraday, one of the most 
illustrious of living chemists. ‘** Let me take that piece of 
sugar,’ he adds, * whi will serve iny purpose. It is a 
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die, as containing the same agents, though not in the same 
proportion ; the proportions being as shown in this table: 
SUGAR. 


a ea eel aed lara een heats 72 
Ch, ae baa aah aera ee 
a a a a a ee ea a ar oe 00 § UY 
‘This is indeed a very curious thing which some ean well remember, 
for t nand hydrogen are in exactly the proportions whieh form 
Water y that sa niy be said to be compounded of 72 parts of carbon 
) \ ind is the ea i 1 ie sugar that combines 
vgen carried on by the air in the process of respiration, so 
candles, producing these actions, warmth, and far more 
\ r = } = = ! th stls . | sVsiemn | i most 
t l process bo oma still more striking, I will 
. 0 » hasten the experiment, T will use some syrup, 
\ contains about three-fourths of sugar and a little water. If 1 put 
I t lon it, itt 3 iV y nd leaves the iroon 
\ earbon is mit, and before long 
V = i ! \ s ‘ { l ’ W li has come out of 
. s | 5 land bh \ ive absolute i solid 
| \ \ W 0) Lit, And if I mak 
sO as t ci i sugar, We shi weal \ 
; result 


We have already remarked that so vast is the field opened 
by the researches of modern che nists, that it is linpossible 


for any one individual, however studious and persevering, 


to make himsell acquainted with the whole in a lifetime. 
The truth of this will be sufficiently evident to those who 
have paul | the least attention to the surject, when they bear 
in mind the different uses to which chemistry is applied. 
Thus hygietic chemistry aequaints us with the meaus of con- 
Structing our residences, colleges, schools, lecture-rooms, Gee 
so as to reuder them healthy ; it teaches us to diseover the 
influence of occupation and habit on health ; it enables us 
to choose wholesome food and examine the condition of the 
air when elleeted by respiration and other causes, so as to 


put ourselves on our uard against contagious diseases. 


Geological chemistry makes us acquainted with the nature 


ra 
L 
and causes of earthquakes, volcanoes, and deluges ; warns 
us of the infl ence of climate 3 shows us how beds of 
mineral coal, veins of metal, mineral waters, &e. &e., are 
formed. One braneh of chemistry co itemplates the mineral 
ki uv | mis another the vegetable. Those who purste the 


former, devote their attention to assaving and to the ex- 
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amination of all inorganic substances; whereas those who 
choose the other, require to study all substances derived from 
living or dead animals, to analyze plants and their immediate 
products, to learn the nature and preparation of medicines, 
together with the means of preserving them, to trace 
the effects produced on the animal system by disease or 
organic defects, and finally to consider the changes pro- 
duced in animal substances by the mysterious power 
called the principal of life, &e. That none ean learn all this 

is obvious; but a thorongh acquaintance with any one of the 
eight or nine branches into which chemistry has been divided, 
Is sufficient when rendered available for the publie good, to 
counter enduring renown, and is at the same time an inexhausti- 
ble source of delight to its votary. 


Art. Il. 1. Prin (p+) di Sei l Nuova @Vintorno alla conmiuine 
Natura delle Nazioni. Napl Ss. LS60. 


To peer beyond our narrow horizon—to fathom the sea 
on which we float—has been the hope, the aim, the struggle, 
and the de sspair of our race from the beginning. Weseek to 
know ourselves and all our incidents. We search creation 
over for the key which shall unlock to us our origin, our pur- 
pose, our limits, our destiny. We grapple with the universe, 
and think to wrest from it its dark secret of the what, the 
whither, the how. Stung by the riddle that is flung to us— 
gropi g, stumbling, chasing after the fly ing answer—we sit 
down at last with the letters of the long generations betore 
us, and set them, now this Way, Low that, hoping that we 
may by chance come to spell out the one word which gives 
meaning to humanity. We cannot be content to stand un- 
reasoning on an unknown shifting point. We only exist io 
the present: we feed on the infinity behind us: we live in 
the infinity before us. Holding out the torch of experience 
to throw a forward glimmer into the dark, we try to light up 
the path we must tread—to unravel the tangle ‘skein of the 
future—to decipher the hieroglyphics dimly traced upon the 
black curtain of destiny. 

The word of all the infant ages was simply this: Know 
thyself. The individual was allin all: the race was nothing. 


Poring over each single unit of humanity, men never cared 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVIII. 2 
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to figure up the sum total. They never dreamed of the long 
chain stretching through all the ages, and binding the earliest 
and the latest into one. Each link in the succession of being 
was scrutinized as separate and complete. Practice trod in 
the steps of precept. A narrow theory wedded to a narrow 
experience brought forth a dwarfed hum: unity. The law of 
life was sought tor the one alone. To an individus il centre 
came at last the converging radii of science, philosophy, art, 
religion, and history. Each man for himself strove to look 
into the millstone of destiny ; and here and there a blear- 
eyed sage fancied that he saw light through. Curiosity 
douned the robe of authority, and hailed itself prophecy. 
Everywhere the innate bud of the future, fertilized by self, 
bloomed into coarse magie and tawdry divination. Ham- 
meiing with infantile hands, menu hoped to break the adaman- 
tine husk, and lay open the kernel of fate. Led by a simple 
faith, driven by instinetive longings, guided by blind, solitary 
interest, the world went to take counsel of lots and sorcery, 
to pay tribute at the shrine of the oracle, to bow betore the 
augur, the seer, the astrologer, the fakir. But behind all 
there lay only the selfish, isolated unit, projecting itself in 
folly into the ‘gloom Ve and fee bly seeki, v, by dint of idle con- 
juratie us, to forecast apart its own petiy ullotinent. 

Man let fall a single stone into the iuland sea of hu- 
manity ; and the one ri} ple in the placid water spread, after 
long waiting, to the furthest confines. The idea of the unit 
gradually breadened into the idea of the many—of all. War, 
commerce, travel, thought, study, religion, were the joint 
tutors who trained at last the dull stripling imto a catholie 
manhood. Only by degrees was the hard lesson learned, that 
‘*the indiv idual withe 1s, and the world is more and more ee 
The step was a long one from the particular to the universal: 
men tarried on the Jower levels of the general, and uttered 
the words, Greek, Barbarian, Jew, Geutile, and the like. 
Not till the fulness of time was the summit reached, There, 
in the presence of the universe, was spoken the last word— 
Know the world. Standing on the height, in the centre of 
time, with the ages cir lit @ them round, men looked betore 
and after, and saw the i!limitable unit of creation. Then 
rose the full thought: All is one. But there are many 
units—the lesser and the larger—the narrow and the wide. 
‘Thus far we have looked ouly at the pigmies. Let us now 
behold the one, perennial world-giant. Whether brethren or 
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to 
—_ 
ai 


not, we are all alike parts of one nature—members of a 
larger b nly. Let us look abroad, and See ours ‘Ives reflected 
in each other—in the all. There is one power, one law for 
all. Henceforth we will study the law of life, not for and in 
ourselves alone, but in and for the great corporate man of 
whom weare. We grow with lis growth, and strengthen 
with his streneth. 

rom a broader culture sprang a truer method. Not 
now, as before, did men attempt with puny fingers to loose 
the knot—to hazard blind guesses at the riddle of being. 
The scholar looked into the lore behind him to read what 
must lie before him. Seeing one texture thronghout, he ven- 
tured to piece out the passing fabric by weaving on a homo- 
geneous future. As he seanned again and again the known 
quantities eviven by the long result of time, he trusted, by 
patient study, to trame and solve the true equation tor the 
value of the unknown. Then looking to the future, and 
leaning upon the unchanging law, he said: ** The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done 
is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing un- 
der the sun.” Ineident and form may change, but priuciple 
and essence must endure. 

Thus there grew up within man’s breast the idea of the 
oneness of his history—an idea long dormant and silent, but 
uttering itself at last, in various keys, through many mouth- 
pieces. This idea might, perhaps, be ealled agerm in the 
human mind, swelling out in due course of time into a far- 
spreading tree bearing multiform blossoms. Can we savy that 
ve have yet tasted the ripe fruit?) Or put it thus: Weary 
of narrow, montidering shrines, men longed to build for 
themselves a fair temple of history, broad and enduring. 
Casting about for the perfect plan, they searched the world 
over, aud at last dug up out of nature the scheme of an edi- 
fice whose foundation should rest on humanity, whose walls 
should be wide as time, whose summit should look out into 
the infinite. The croundwork was laid together, anil the 
builders called in. And many came from all sides, protfering 
time, and thought, and labor, and bringing chosen stones, 
and rare timber, and costly ornaments, So the tem] le rose 
slowly. To whom has the fulness of the plan been revealed? 
Who shall cap the strueture 7? To whom shall it be given to 
look up the majesty of the end? 


Let us now turn from this final idea of a possible unity 
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throughout history to the man from whom this idea first took 
shape and expression—Giovanni Battista Vico. He has been 
ealled the founder of the philosophy of history. And justly 
0, though he tailed to give utterance to the whole truth, or 
to avoid the leaven of error. To him is due the credit of 
being the first to attempt a method of induction in history ; 
to seck a law underlying all faets; to generalize details into 
principles ; to construct a uniform scheme based on nature 
and reason; to make insight foresight, and read the future 
by the past ; to convert events into teachings, special expe- 
rience lito general wisdom, — into method, and annals 
into plu ilu SO}) hy. Mueh may » pardoned to the spirit of 
philosep sivas well as to the init ot liberty. 

Ln at literature, touched by wake ful hands, first shook 
off its long slumber. Here also philosophy, inspired by Car- 


dan and Bruno, began to breathe a new life. And in this 


ancient land—shrine of great deeds, mother of great men, 
keystone of the nations—it was fitting that the story of the 
world should be told anew—that history should put ou new 
vigor, aud step forth into larger dominion. The tree which 
was to grow into a shelter alike for the old and the new, 
could germinate only in this soil, warmed and fattened with 
the ric: deposit of ages. It was Vico who plante ! the germ, 
and trained up the tender shoct. 

Vico, us it has been pithily remarked, was born in a garret, 
in Naples, in 1668, and died in another garret, in the same 
city, In 1744, with a Ruropean reputation but with seant 
food. The son of a poor bookseller, he had a double inheri- 
tance —)poveity and learning. <A life-estate of me lancholy 
was left to him in bovhood by a fall which fractured his skull. 
Though trained by the Jesuits, he did not, even in youth, 
slavishly adhere to their prescribed routine 3; but, with the 
independeuee characteristic of his whole lite, boldly struck 
out a path for himself. When ve ry young, he chose the pro- 
fession of the law, and at an age when others are entering 
upon their wl s he conducted to a suceesstul canue at least 


one cause. But his returns were scanty; and the character 
of his intellect inelined him to preter the severe learning of 
the jurist to the practice of the advocate. One day, while 


ruminating gloomily in a publie library, he was found by the 

sishop of Ischia, who being ) leased with his appearance, ap- 
pointed him tutor to his nephew. This position he held for 
hibe yeats, It was during the studious seclusion of this pe- 
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riod, amidst the well-furnished aleoves of the bishop’s library, 
that the idea occurred to him of building up a science of his- 
tory. To carry out this idea beeame with him heneeforward 
the one object of his life. To this all his studies were di- 
rected, all his powers concentrated. The annals of literature 
present us with but few instances of so resolute and per- 
severing a devotion, under great difliculties, to a single lofty 
purpose. . 

Returning to Naple s, Vico was elected professor of rheto- 
ric, with an annual salary of one hundred crowns. He held 
the oflice for forty years, but was meanwhile obliged to re- 
Sort to various shifts in order to keep soul apd bo ly together. 
He took pupils in Latin; was made historiographer to the 
court, When the Bourbon line came in; and was endowed 
by the Austrian and Spanish vieeroys with the privilege of 
preparing a \V papers for publie occasions, an | of e NN POS- 
ng iInseriptions, addresses, verses, and the like. Altog ther 
wretched tasks indeed, and a sorry enough lite he had of it. 
Of this enforeed job-work the most melaucholy specimen was 
his life ofa littke great man, Marshal Carafa, to which two 
years of pain and night work were devoted. The book Was 
a good one of its kind, and was styled by Pope Clement “ The 
Immortal History.” But its most substantial praise lay in 
the thousand dueats whieh it brought him. If it seeins some- 
what fulsome, we should bear in mind that necessity urged 
him, and that servility to patrons was demanded by the spirit 
of the age. In our own annals it is not very many genera- 
tions since the great chiefs of literature meanly stooped to 
elevate base nobles into spurious demi-gods, 

The chair of jurisprudence at the university being vacant, 
Vico stood as candidate ; but, in spite of his superior qualifi- 
cations, was defeated, partly from neglect to canvass tho- 
roughly , but chiefly from his avowed disbelief in the existenee 
of any such man as Homer. Thencetorward he went on with 
his old round of duties, zealously devoting what time he could 
to the elaboration of his theory of history. Like Kant at 
Konigsbere, he always clung close to his native city : though 
each gave himself to world-wide speculations, neither ever 
stepped beyond the limits of a province. Like Richter, he 
would study amid the cares of a household, and olten write 


out his most abstruse thoughts while the domestic din was 


ringing in hisears. Through much suffering and disappoint- 
ment he was led to believe himself ill-starred: misfortune, 
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he said, would follow him to the tomb. — Ilis prediction 
proved literally true; for a quarrel concerning precedence 
arose among the pall-bearers at the funeral of the unhappy 
phil sopher. 

A miserable life it was indeed, hard, full of stern sacrifice, 
unsatistuetory to him who lived it, and chilling and discour- 
aging to the reader. But the personal facets of such a man 


are little worth: his true significance is found in his ideas 
and his work. Vico truly lived only in and for his schenie of 
history. That was the one fact of all with him. And when 
al last he low ked back upon his finishes] work, he Was ol Foo | 
cheer, reconciled to his lot. Lifted by patient elfort to a 
higher level, he beheld his sure re ward, and Sp ke with that 
calm confidence in the judgment of the future, that same cer- 
tainty of final triumph, which appears in many of the world’s 
best spirits, blazing out conspicuously in St. Paul, Bacon, 
Milton, and other such. He wrote to a friend thus: “ Since 
] coniple ted ny reat work, Il feel that I have become a new 
man. Lam no longer tempted to declaim against the bad 
taste of the age, because in denying me the place which I 
sought it has given me time to compose my New Science. 
Shall Tsay it? I perhaps deceive myself, although most un- 
willing to do so; the composition of that work Las animated 
me with a heroie spirit which places me above the fear of 
death aud the calumnies of my rivals. I feel that T ani seated 
upon a reck of adamant, when I think of that law of God 
Which does justice to genius by the esteem of the wise.” 
Vico give to his great work the title of the New Scienee, 
because it sought to bring within the domain of law and 
order what had been before regarded as capricious and 
irregular. He conceived that there was one unitorm pur 
pose and plan thronghout history; that it is in the power of 
humanity to discover and unravel this purpose and plan 5 
that, in fret, a science of historical phenomena is as much 
Within our reach as a science of any other given facts. Man 
might as easily penetrate the secret of his race as explain 
what lies around him. The world of matter had not s laped 
itself blindly without design, or from self-originated or sell- 
developed designs: it had been framed according to celestial 
patterns; and these patterns—chosen originals of all things 


—were archety pes existing In the mind of Providence. So, 


too, the Divine Intelligence had in the beginning developed 
out of itself its own idea of all human history; had estab- 
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lished the world-wide plan, and fashioned the archetypes 
which should become the tixed frame-work and models of all 
the manifestations of the coming race. 

History was, therefore, si nply one form of utterance of 
the divine ideas—the ever-ripening fruit of the germ long 
since planted by the Author of the universe within his own 
bosom. Man elaims to be the maker of his own annals; and 
so in a sense he is: but, while he is laboring to carry out his 
own petty purposes, he is none the less a co-worker—un- 
conscious, it may be—with the great Arehitect in the 
broader plan. Though the lesser may seem sometimes to 
negitive the greater, if is not so in reality: the particular 
must always ben! to the universal, and the human give way 
to the divine. What appears to us aberration and confusion, 
is truest harmony, when seen from the central point. The 
long procession of humanity has never veered froin the route 
marked down in the beginning. In history, too, even more 
than elsewhere, the divine pertections reveal themselves to 
men. Here, from the well-ordered course of things, we ean 
argue, with strongest demonstration, up to a central beneti- 
cent head. Vico, indeed, went so far as to name his systein 
a civil theology of Divine Providence; and in like manner 
Michelet characterizes his work as ** une démonstration his- 
torique de la Providenee.’’ 

‘Thus far the views of Vico were not peculiar to himself, 
The general idea of a divine supervision, and, in some sort, 
shaping of human affairs had been often express “l in this 
quarter and in that; and Bossuet’s work had already at- 
tempted to show that at least the central thread of history 
exhibited so much of wisdom, of benevolence, and of unity 
in its design and its execution, as to prove conclusively that 
its origin could be found in the supreme intelligence alone. 
It was in the application of this ground-principle, and not in 
the principle itself, that Vico ventured on a new path. To 
prepare himself for his work, he had studied, and in turn re- 
jected, most of the sources of the knowledge of that day. 
Ife had pored over the old philosophies, the lights of history 
and jurisprudence, the patriotic lore, and the prime works of 
ancient and modern literature. But it was long betore he 
found his foothold and true starting-point. The tavorites of 
oue period were often supplanted by new favorites of an- 
other. Three, however, seem to have been abiding counsel- 
lors—Plato most of all, then Tacitus, and Bacon. Grotius, 


. 
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too, was long and diligently studied: on him the weary 
seeker for truth mainly rested at last, for here was found a 
solid corner stone for the new system. 

lor Grotius, seeking to erect a broad and permanent 
structure, did not rest upon the shifting sands of transient 
opinions and fleeting customs, but looked around on every 
side fur the solid rock of universal principles. He built 
solely upon the ideas common to all humanity, ideas uttered 
alike by the earliest and the latest generations. He appealed 
ultimately to the common sense of the world: the grander 
utterances of vur race given through its true mouth-pieces, 
the poets, the orators, and the thinkers, were found, when 
gathered from far and wide, to be in close harmony. Vico, 
then, taking up this tenet of the substantial agreement of all 
the larger verdicts of mankind, based his system upon it. 
He declared the true criterion of the New Science to be the 
principle that whatever all or the majority of mankind pro- 
nounces right, should be the guide and law in social life. 
Henee this has been often called the common-sense theory 
of history. 

This first principle, it will be noticed, had nothing to do 
with the genesis, the mode of development, or the character 
of particular dogmas: it was simply the foundation—and the 
scaflolding also, we might say—ot the system as a whole. 
Its office was to furnish a starting-point, an authority, a 
standard. But the seeond general principle fixed the plan 
and the frame-work of Vico’s edifice. It regarded the vary- 
ing phases ot history, and spoke of one immutable essenee in 
all. Vico looked over the world, and searched for the un- 
derlying law. Surveying the rise and fall of nations and 
empires, he at last pronouneed that, whatever their special 
facts might be, their general development was analogous, 
being always subjeet to one inflexible rule which prescribed 
alike to all the same birth, procession. and decay. All his- 
tory sooner or later returned according to the established 
circuit, and started onee more, wheeling off anew upon its 
appointed path. The movement of the race was always by 
rotation: evolution was but revolution. Throughout the 
world, at any one given time, cycles more or fewer were un- 
folding themselves—some larger, some smaller—some the 
rotation of a puny people, others the wide orbit of vast 
powers—nay, perhaps even as at the beginning, embracing 





the whole world together in one co-ordinate revolution. 
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pare Ps) 


This idea of a uniform rotation formed the true key-note of 
all that was special to the New Science, and gave to it the 
title of the system of Historical Returns, or the Cyclical 
Theory of History. 

It will hot he aus less if isk for us. even to-day and here, 
to scrutinize this system, and designate with some care the 
salient features of this typical revolution. The system may 
be partly or wholly right or wrong—the rotation of hu- 
manity may be a faney or a faect—there may or may not 
be much that is irrelevant, whimsieal, antiquated, and use- 
less mixed up with some portion of truth; whatever be the 
case, the theory of Vico niust always excite the interest, 
command the attenticn, and deserve the respeet of the 
thinkers who study the meaning ot history, and trace out 
the attempted solutions of its problems. 


Iie was the pioneer 
in a new path, the first to conceive the 


large uniformity of 
history, to look into its universal relations, to seize its 
broadest questions, and think them worth the answering. 
And in the lesser studies leading up to his great life-t isk, he 
was equally a leader. He first discovered the clue | ading 
to the heart of the labyrinth of mythologies ; busied himself 
with linguistic researches and deduetions, Inaking philo- 
logy his Inalustay and guide through history, lone betore the 
modern science of philology Came into being: antedated 
Wolf in bold and learned criticism ot Ilomer’s poels, and in 
denial of Homer’s individual existence ; anticipated Niebulir 
in a judicious skepticism and excision of the early legendary 
Roman annals; lived throughout in advanee of the routine 
of his time, wielding the keen criticism of a later ave; and, 
though hardly understood for many years, came at last to be 
rehabilitated, as the plirase Toes, and to re celve, in spite of 
his many erroneous and puerile conceptions, the respectful 
homage of many of the foremost minds of later wenerations. 
He has, however, been often ignorantly Worshipped or de- 
spised, having been, it would seem, more referred to than 
read, oftener read than studied, and more studied than justly 
estimated. 

What, then, are the fixed points in each eycle of the na- 
tions— the mile-stones along the great. stadia of society ? 
What steps is it appointed to aggregated humanity to take, 
as it travels its inevitable archetypal round? The cireles 
vary in extent, not in nature: their centre is the same, and 
their circumference is similarly traversed by the same radii. 
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But not all the circles are completed: for the most part, we 
see only a fragmentary are of each; yet the are, whether 
smaller or greater, always conforms to the law of the cirele 
of which it isa part, and illustrates, according to its measure, 
its proportion of the same unvarying p inciples. In the com- 
pleted cirele there are three great divisions--in other words, 
three periods in the Instory of every people whose life runs 
its full course. These periods, classified aceording to their 
predominant sentiment or element, are as follows : the Divine, 
Poetic, or Creative ; the Heroic; and the Human, or Intelli- 
gent. And as all the subordinate divisions follow and coin- 
cide with this larger one, the special phases of national life 
reveal themselves throughout in triads. Thus there are three 
successive modes or manifestations of religion in both doe. 
trine and cultus, as well as of law, el:aracter, manners, litera- 
ture, language, government. It is as if there were wheels 
within the wheels of national life, all revolving alike to the 
Saime measure. 

The divine or poetic age is the time of social infaney,— 
that fur distant period of obseurity, antedating even the 
fabulous and legendary times. Then the nation arises, is 
moulded from within by its own nature, and shape l without 
by the formative prineiples surrounding it. Religion is the 
sum aud substance of this early time: the rule is theocracy 
at the beginning. Divine ideas, indeed, are a necessary cen- 
tral principle also in all the later phases of national life. 
Without a mode of religion as groundwork and bulwark, 
society is impossible. Religions are born of credulity, not of 
Imposture: the earliest idolatry, however erroneous, comes 
of a natural craving, and is based on a true principle. It is 
from man’s own iustinet of divinity that he creates for himself 
his first cords, The elemental forces are felt, teare a di ified, 
worshipped. Nature seems a huge, animated body, instinct 
With intensified human passions. Overpowered by the awful 
pre SCTICe, and feeling his solitary weakness, man seeks union 
with his fellows, and frames the first society, which is that of 
marriage and the family. Tlence, under the divine legisla- 
tion, come the patriarchs and the simple form of the domestie 
mouarchy—the characteristic government of this period. 


or protection against each other and their own dependents, 
the p.triarchs league together, thus forming larger dynastic 
centres—the nuclei of the later oligarchies. 

This primal age is not only divine, but poetic as well ; for 
men are then but children, and childhood undpoetry are akin 
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to each other in memory, imegination, and imitativeness. 
Poetry is but imitation. In its first unfolding it fills and in- 
forms all things. Even the first jurisprudence is poetie : 
bo tive ] ] ] Pd " 1 } ‘ : 

justice procecas thurough signs, SVMvOIs and out ward Huitae 
tious of inward truths. It is a time when leesl fictions 


} 41 


abound, when truths and prise ipl s are seen, not directly face 
to face, but behind amask. Formulas are the instruments of 
leg il | FOCeSSCS, The old law iay indeed be called a selrlous 
poem told off symbolically in the seats ol j istice, The 
( 


irliest histories are ballads: all truths tend to sh pe theme- 


selves rhvthmieally. Language is picturesque, figurative, 
graphic, giving utterance through signs and hier elyphies. 
The first words overtlow with tropes and images. Out of a 
child ike, sympathetic trust in the infinite, and a feelt Yy ol 


! =e] | : , ‘ ] +] 
ciose converse With the supel atural, there reriiihbates the 
science f divination, a kind of highe poet O-TCLIZIOUS Speceh 


i 


through which the will of the celestials is thought to find ex- 
pressi un. The period, in fine, is throughout the jolut pro- 
duet of religion and poetry. The child is everywhere sing- 
ing, dreaming, worshipping. 

At last the race, emancipated from its swaddling-clothes, 
grows up into the sturdier life of the heroic age. This is 
that old legendary time in which large solitary forms scem to 
thrust themselves up from the dead level of the; me, all | loom 
couspicuous against the distant background. Piey are the 
heroes of fable, made vast to our eyes by the misty traditions 


through which they come to us, [Listory appears t 
a mounta'n land full of cloud and mirage, and dotted over 
With inaecessible peaks, The heroes are the idea!s of the age 
conceived and projected by an instinet of the popular mind, 
and eherished as the living embodiment of a wouder-working 
fancy. ‘They are repre sentative men standing for the age 


: ‘ . . : 
sulnining up, each by himself, some marked trait of ne 


race, or some leading idea pee liar to the existing stage of 
human progress. They are specilie types of general facts ; 


mr 
for mankind at this ep ch, h iving I uperiect power to gehe- 


raze, put abstract conceptions into conerete forms. kevery 
] 1 


era persou i relation, and made it dividual. 


A1iUS, Llere Uu.es stands for all deeds of streneth: wna I] res 


thing is seen unm 
is the type of the restless Inventive spirit. Hlomer alone is 
made to embody an entire eiviliz iton, as well as to re pres ut 
the | le al of the por Es ter poetry still coutinues to be the es- 
seuce, and generally the form, of all truth. 


my Re Cee aE . ——- aie P ; 
Cle general characteristics of this epoch are, in substance, 
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those of the preceding, modified and expanded, however, in an 
increasing ratio, to suit the development of the age. Religion 
is still near to men, and is the centre of all things. Casting 
aside its ancient awfulness, and decking itself in the robes of 
a condescending mythology, it comes in a more attractive 
guise, and speaks in a more familiar language to the heart of 
man. Not only do the gods assume the human shape and 
isit the abodes of men, but the heroes go up and dwell in the 
skies. Mimetic language and hieroglyphs begin to give place 
to a simpler and more direct utterance. Pantomime becomes 
speech, and roundabout symbolism vanishes before matter o 
fact. Poetry becomes a stepping-stone to prose. Jurispru- 
dence deals less with signs and fietions, and more with faets 
and things signified, It strives to tear off the unwieldy masks 
and veils of truth, that it may grapple more closely with 
prin iples and right. The form of government, too, adapts 
itself to the changing spirit of the time. The old patriarehs 
who at the first had been only the wise men, the priests, law- 
givers, and kings of a single family, and who at a later 
peri d had come together for mutual sup pe wt into little social 
clusters, are now driven, by the pressure from without, to 
consolidate themselves into still wider masses ; and thus the 
soci ty of the family becomes the socie ty ot thee ity. The 
government of the city, then, in its first ph: ise, is the limited 
kingship of the early patriarelis perme ated with the growing 
spirit of oligarchy. In its fuller development, it becomes the 
united rule of the pure aristocracy alone. The bonds of so- 
cie ty are how less person il than eivil. Men now know that 
there is something beyond the family. They are conscious 
of larger interests, and recognize wider social duties and 
social rights. To all these the city gives full scope. It em- 
bodies their conceptions of civil government and personal 
independence 3 1s the fitting e xpression of their sympathy, 
their freedom, and their onen ‘ss 3 and is looked upon as the 
true nucleus of political society. Anew idea has grown upin 
the minds of men—the large idea of citizenship. The hori- 
zon has expanded: a new step in civilization has been taken. 
The simple child, breaking the leading-strings of his tather’s 
home, has gone forth a generous youth, alive to social plea- 
sures. Herealter he will ripen into the cultured man of the 
world. 
Time rolls on, and unfolds at last the human, or intelli- 
gent age, marking the historic period of the race. The old 
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obscure superstitions and nature-worship have long since 
tottered and fallen: the faith in deified heroes has waned; 
and the nation has come finally to know itself, and lean 
securely on its own manhood, feeling itself sustained, not 
thwarted, by the wise guidance of a single, all-embracing 
Providence. It believes itself sufficient for its own work, 
without re sling on the petty aids, or mock itself with the 
tinsel dreams of its immature stage. It strives to y netrate 
by its own powers the mysteries that start upon every hand, 
to solve the que stious that concern itse If, to bring all things 
to the test of reason and experience, Its poetry gives room 
to prose 5 its empiric illusions are verging towards science t 
credulity, finaticism, and bigotry are yielding to reasonable 
service and right worship of ove God tor all. Individualism 
broadens inte gene ralization ; ; for menu are fast rising to the 
new power of se ing truth in its essenee, abstracted trom the 
idle forms with which it had been trammelled. Language Is 
moulded now more by the reason than by the lmagination 
and passions, and looks rather to use than to ornament. 
ot oe hay ing cleared itself from the nga of the 
old mystic theology, and thrust aside much of its vague syin- 
bolism pen effete formulas, now strides on more > divectly and 
vigorously toward pure justice and truth. The essence of 
leg cal oblig: ition is now made to consist less in the form, and 
more in the will. The law, formerly he ld in the exclusive 
possession ot the nobles, is now publi ite ly taught, and be- 
comes the heritage of all. Hence the power of the class is 
weakened, while that of the mass of the peop ile Is Inere asing. 
Aristocracy is little by little sliding over into a popular 
government, Which becomes in time an unlimited democraey. 
The two chief characteristics of aristoeracies—both conserva- 
tive in tendency—are the preservation of linposed limits, aud 
of the separation of eastes 3 but the spirit of the lhnovating 
democracy is toward extension of territory, the levelling 
of distinetions, and the inerease of laws. 

Laws are desired by the weak, but withheld by the 
powerful. Ambitious men offer new laws in order to further 
their private interests by securing popular favor. Princes 
protect the laws in order to equi ulize the powertul and the 
weak. The multitude of laws is the most direct route to 
mouarchy. The hunger for privilege is never sited 5 interests 


clash In accumulated enactments 5 and on the whirlwind of 
popular contliet some leader of his time rides on to elnpire. 
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Vico, in one of his pregnant axioms, sums up the leading 
points of the social revolution as follows: Men at first wishing 
to be free from subjection, long for equality: these are the 
plebeians in the aristocratie republies which end in becoming 
popular governments. They aim next to surpass their equals ; 
these are the lower orders in the popular states whieh degene- 
rate into oligarchies. They seek at last to set themselves 
above the laws? and there follows an unbridled democracy, 
an anarchy, which may be called the worst of Cy rannies, since 
it has as many tyrants as it ean find di sperate and unprineipled 
menin the city. Then the populace, enlightened by its own 
evils, seeks remedy for them by flying to the shelter of 
monarehy. The roval law of nature, he remarks, is precisely 
that by which Tacitus describes the monarchy of Augustus, 


“qui cuncta, discordis civilibus fessa, nomine Prineipis sub 
nperium aececepit.” Starting from the anity of the patri- 


arcu i mon irehy , men pass successively through the gvyoverne- 


ment of the few, of the many, and of all, and find unity onee 
merein civil monarchy. The aristocracy was guided by a 
suspicious terrorism : the democracy was convulsed by popu- 
lar storms; but the monareh steps in, bringing repose and 
practical equality to the subjeet. Nations always body forth 
] leas, ane anone others the id a of gover iment. As t itions 
change and grow, so do their ideas unfold thems:lves and 
asstuine new torms, the idl ri! of rovernment always bee ying, 
in its ultimate phase, monarehy. 

Such is, in bare outline, the normal revolution of the na- 


tions as sketehed in the theory of Viceo—a theory marked by 
an insight and comprehensiveness of spirit. far bevond his 
age, and sustained by much eurious learning and deen phi- 

1, ! 


losop —- 


it defaced by numerous strange whims and croteh- 
ets. In these days of the careful study and thoughtful 
criticism of history, when men are questioning afresh, with 
singular earnestness, its lessons, its meaning, its truth— 
wheu they are examining and testing, as never before, its very 
foundations, its data, its plan, nay, even its possibility—this 
first, broad attempt to find out the purport of huma ty, and 
the rationale of corporate movement, is worth consideration 
as th: starting-point ot the pail 8 yphy of history. Vieo does 
not claim, as it has been sometimes alleged, that his theory 
of social chang:’s is invariably followed out in fact. The 
law, however, remains the same, though its provisions may 


be iutringed, and its exeeution interfered with. He claims 
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to presen t si mp the typ » of normal progress, which he ad- 


mits is often not adhe aa to, as the national life, affected by 


various incidents from within and without, becomes abnor- 
mal. Ile gives the e eB rule to which there are many ex- 
ceptions : he luys down the ordinary dyna nie laws in the 
abstract, without allowing or intending to allow for extraor- 
dinary friction and collisi ms. 

In this view, the censure which has been pass “ upon 
him for claiming to fix the law for all histerv, while he con- 


siders the history ol Greeks and Romans ouly, falls t ’ the 
ground. The special history is merely the medium through 
which he surveys ceneral principles, Ile alms to vive 
simply the ideal history of the laws which must for ever regu- 
late nation - ie eress; aud these laws he finds age c learly 
and perie illustrated il | proved in Greek ait grees 
history i Fawr re. On account of the tae of dis- 
turbi Y Causes Rome beeame, beyond all before or sine the 
embodiment and « XPPFESsSION Ol the spi it of these laws : in her 
alone was the great yersalage its Completeness made real. She 


} ad } , " 
alone traversed t the entire cirele: all others passed through a 
greater or sinaller are here or there. Vico compares with 

: 
I; mua, and Numantia, and 


‘same course, and what 


her her three rivals, Cart 
SHnuoOWsS Wl ic di 1OL Con rlete t 
hows why they did not plete t 
were the disturbing forces in their progress—deducing from 
these apparent contradictions further illustrations and proofs 


of his general principle 8. Ile also seruti 


izes the first shap- 
ings otf modern his tory, and discovers in its ¢ rape X struc- 
ture ni any broad at vale oj Ss which Serve as DeW coutirimations 
of his system. He shows how society reproduced itself, pre- 
servibg substantial identity under diversity of forms 3 how the 
new-old evele began airesh, how the bai din rose onee more 
from its ruins. The early years of Christian Eur pe, with 
their inapolic it faith. religious rites, theocratic leanings, and for- 
Inative tendene les, Coustiiuted anothie r divine or poetic age. 
Aud in due course the heroic age was repeated in the feudal 
, ' 


times, Which ushered in fiefS. knights, eastles , homage, milll- 


tary service, vassals, and the like ; all siiaiainiied to the e charac 
te ristl Ss of the corre sponding } riod of the former evcle—ihe 
heroes and hero-worship, the Mn Untain-fastnesses, the early 


fiefs, glebes, and retainers. It was, in fact, oulv anew utter- 


ance of an old truth, a Variation, or new strophie, ot the 
worl i’s song, Society ti ivelled ag un the be atenu road: all 


along the route nature still wore a familiar face, aud the 
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general outline of the landscape remained the same, though 
meanwhile some new features had been added to the scene in 
place of outlived landmarks, and a richer growth had sprung 
up by the way. 

One great merit of Vieo consists in this, that he was the 
first to develop the i le a ofan organic life ot society. Paseal, 
indeed, lad already let fall the thought that the successive 
generatious of meu may be considered as forming one gigan- 
tic, aggregate man, living through countless ages; but he had 
never a np lied or applied lis conception, which, adopted in 
later days by many minds, has been variously elaborated 
with more or less skill, but with special thoroughness by 
Comte, and by Uegel and others among the Germans. It 
was Vico, however, who first expanded, illustrated, enforced, 
and ‘Lp pode d this idea with any fulness and precision, deducing 
from a barren dictum a fertilizing principle. In his view, 
every pation has, like an individual, an organie life, a regular 
growth, an orderly procession from the cradle to the grave. 
To each social cluster belongs the expression of a certain 
idea, or set of ideas, peculiar to itself, which shape and color 
all its manifestations. There is a genius and character of 
commu ties and ages, as We I] as ol nen, displaying itself 
throughout their progress and harmonizing all things into a 
consistent whole. This is the fundamental idea upon which 
Voltaire built his contributions to history, and which he so 
profoundly ilustrated in his celebrated Essai sur les Moeurs. 

There is a change or cycle, moreover, of national charae- 
ter, indicated by the prevalence of certain individual types 
which successively rise to the surface Thus we discern first 
the gross and barbarous, as Homer’s Polyphemus ; then the 
proud, magnanimous Achilles ; next, the just Aristides, and 
the valiant Scipio; afterward, Caesars and Alexanders, com- 
pact alike of great virtues and great vices, popular embodi- 
ments of true glory; then the gloomy depravity of a Tibe- 
rius; and finally the shameless and abandoned Caliculas, 
Neros, Domitians. These are but types of ever-recurring 
changes. It must not be supposed, however, that their fea- 
tures assume, in all cases, the same distinct monstrosity of 
outline : time may tone down the expression, while the cha- 
racter may remain radically the same. Again he remarks 
that the character of nations is first eruel, then repellent, then 
mild and gracious, then given to research, then dissolute. 
The progress of intellectual awakening is by a triple move- 
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ment: men merely feel at first, without observing what is 
felt; they next observe, but only with the turbulence of pas- 
sion ; finally, taught by a pure intelligence, they begin to 
reflect. Thus civilization presents throughout its entire 
course an orderly development from the beginning to the end, 
It is a gradual training and unfolding from small things. Its 
causes are to be found far back in the ages termed barbarous. 
But still there is one and the same life through all. There 
are links of steel which bind together the earliest and the 
latest. 

It is undoubtedly a erand defect of Vico’s scheme, cone 
sidered as a theory of philosophy, that it leaves out of view 
the general progress of the race—the course, the meaning, 
and the destiny of mankind taken as a whole—and thereby 
evades the highest problem which history united to philo- 
sophy has to offer. Confining itself within the lesser revolu- 
tions of peoples, it does not expand into the wider sweep of 
humanity Henee it has been said, that general advance is 
il consistent with the very idea of a theory which pres nts 
only one unvarying treadmill round. This, however, is not 
altogether eorrect: Vico, indeed, limits himself to the nar- 
rower question, but does nothing to negative the broader 
view which he neither affirms nor denies, but which ean be 
justly inferred from the whole tenor of his theory. It isa 
case of deficieney, not of inconsistency. Society, like the 
planet, has two distinct movemeuts—one the revolution pon 
its own axis, the other a single orbital motion, induced 
by its grand central principle. The first, Vico attempts to 
sulve: he seems to have thought that the last did not come 
within his proy ince. The final drift of the world may be this 
way or that: the philosopher porlug over the eternal cycles 
will not raise his head to look. 

To Vieo, as before remarkei, belongs the honor justly 
due to the true founder of the philosophy of history. The 
student will, however, reeall the names of three pre deeessors 
worthy ot mention, as men who had ran npses of a broader 
and deeper truth than their time was ready for. In advance 


of then age, they dimly conceived of a unity in hist ry. and, 


rising from facts to principles, sought to harmonize social 
phen mena. But cheir superficial speculations did not reach 
to the heart of things. Seeking to embrace many but not 


all. they did not detect that which is common to all, and so 


fuiled to bring humanity into unison. They Saw truths, but 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVIII. 4 
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not the truth. They were acute observers, perceiving much, 
but not attaining the widest reach. Their conerete, partial, 
transient views, were not transformed into principles ab- 
stract, universal, eternal. Standing without, they looked 
through the portal, but never fully entered the broad domain 
of philosophy. A higher stand-point was needed: having 
learning, they needed rather wisdom, the discerning reason, 
the informing spirit. Though they sueceeded in touching, 
they failed to grasp firmly the conception of universal law. 
Not full -fled red u hilosop she ers, th ey laid no valid base <prine i- 
ple under the entire soci il structure, and furnished no plan 
adequate to humanity. They were heralds of a new spirit 
in history, forerunners of the coming thinkers. 

Machiavelli clearly saw the germ of atruth which he never 
brought to maturity. In the union of acuteness of percep- 
tion with a truly philosophical comprehensiveness of intel- 
lect, and in the power to seize the full meaning of the past 
as well as by anticipation to divine and appreciate the essence 
of the future, he has been seldom surpassed. In his Dis- 
courses on Livy, published in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, he maintained, with great learning and power, the 
doctrine that similar causes have produced atl the changes of 
goverument at all times, though incidental peculiarities may 
have contributed senutiiiee to modify the result in a slight 
degree. In confirmation of this doctrine, he appealed to the 
history of the various nations of the old world, bringing to 
bear in every case a searching analysis aud a truly scientific 
method. But, though he closely seanned the mechanism of 
the vust social engine, and detected the secret of its bearings 
and adaptations, its action and reaction, its general mode of 
working, and the perfection of many of its details, he never- 
theless was blind to the object for which, and the motive 
power by which the complex apparatus was kept in action. 
tle saw only the bare fact of a machine adapted to thie 
nature and wants of man, complete, consistent, always work- 
ing with unvarying action, and overcoming all inertia and 
friction; but he saw nothing further. This, too, was the 
capital defect of the method fol lowed by Bodin in the frag- 
mentary theory set forth in his chiet work, De la Ri publig 
it re rand “dl only the minor ay pliances—the Sup rlicial inte r= 
action of subordinate parts—never searching for the secret 
springs which throb at the very heart of society, and give to 
it its characteristic action. In the inspection of the fitness 
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of the gearing, the nature of the propelling principle was 
lost sight of. A system which concerned itself thus with 
surfaces and appearanees could never have arrived at the 
highest truth, however far it proceeded. It was, moreover, 
of an essentially local and transitory character, building itself 
on the fleeting polities « fthe time. But making all due de- 
ductions, Bodin is, nevertheless, entitled to a high place 
amoug those who have aided in building up the new pliilo- 
sophy, on account of the singular ability with which he 
seized and mastered, before all others, certain large dominant 
principles of history, which have, since his day, come to be 
almost universally accepted. His speculations on the nature 
and forms of government received trom Vieo a eareful and 
deferential, although an adverse eriticism, and were the rude 
gerins, it is more than probable, of some of the ideas 
advanced by the latter, in reference to the mutations of 
power. Bodin, also, clearly apprehended the mutual rela- 
tions of man and nature, being the precursor of Montesquieu in 
recognizing the powerful action of climate upon history, and 
the existence of permanent climatie laws. Though aman of 
far less genius than Maehiavelli, whom he followed at an in- 
terval of some sixty years between their respective births, he 
deserved the eneomium passed upon him by Bayle as one of 
the ablest Frenchmen of the sixteenth century. 


Art. III.—1. The History of England. By Davi Heme. Eliza- 
beth. 


2. Life of Queen Elizabeth. By Miss Acses Srrickiayp. Phila- 


3. The Court of Elizabeth. By Miss Lrey Arkin. London. 18235. 


1. Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. By D, Macurop. New York, 
1857. 
Evizanetn, the last and greatest of the Tudors, and, in 


cended the throne in 1558, and died in 1603. What areeord 


. ‘ 1 
of glory and shame! 


the estimation of many, the greatest of English sovereigus, as- 


what an array of illustrious statesmen 
and cratty politicians, gallant soldiers and reckless adventur- 


ers, splendid courtiers and contemptible parasites, is embraced 
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within those five-and-forty years!) The defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada, the English se ttle ment of America, the rise of 
the drama, the judicial murder of Mary, Queen of Scots, the 
cruel persecutions of both Catholies and Puritans, alternately 
brighten and darken this most interesting period of English 
history. 

Much of Elizabeth’s future greatness may be justly at- 
tributed to the excellent training of her youth, and the salu- 
tary adversity which banished her from the pomp and luxury 
of the Court. At ten years of age she possessed “wit and 
discretion,” and those who anew | her best at this early period 
were accustomed to say of her: “that God who had endowed 
her with such rare gilts, had certain! y destined her to some 
distinguished employment in the world.” At twelve, she 
wus considerably advanced in the sciences, which, in that 
ace, seldom formed part of the education of a princess, She 
understood the principles of mathematies, astronomy, and 
geometry. At seventeen, she was an accomplished Latin and 
Greek scholar, and spoke French, Italian, and Spanish with 
almost the same facility as her native tongue. She made 
history the subject of her profound study, and devoted three 
hours a day to it. 

During the reign of Mary, the Princess Elizabeth was 
closely confined for several months in the Tower, and after- 
wards ut Woodstock, for alleged complicity in the rebellion 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt. During this time she was not per- 
mitt ‘d to hold conversation with any except a few personal 
atte ndants, and he ‘r corre spoude nee Was care fully Watches a 
It is related that while Elizabeth was a prisoner at Wood- 
stock, she once heard a milkmaid singing pleasantly, and 
wished herself a milkmaid, saying that “her case was much 
better, and her life merrier than her own.’ After being con- 
fined at Woodstock for about a year, she was released, aud 
admitted to an apparent reconciliation with Queen Mary, and 
allowed to reside permanently at Hatfield House. Elizabeth, 
in the days of her obscurity and mastortune, found a never 
failing souree of comfort and pleasure in literature. “ The 
Lady Elizabeth and I,” writes her tutor, Roger Ascham, in 
1555, ** are reading together, in Greek, the orations of /s- 
chines and Demosthenes. She reads before me, and, at first 
sight, com pre ‘hends not only the idiom of the language and 
the meaning of the orator, but the whole grounds of couten- 
tion—the decrees, and the customs and manners of the 
Athenians, as you would greatly wonder to hear.” 
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On the 17th of November, 1558, Queen Mary died. 
Elizabeth was then at Hatfield, whither a erowd of her late 
Majesty’s courtiers, and several of her council, hastened to 
greet the rising sun. On the 23d of November, Elizabeth 
proceeded to London, attended by a brilliant train of noble 
ladies and gentlemen. She took up her residence at the 
Charter House, a splendid pile, which afforded ample aceom- 
modations for the roval retinue. After a few days, the Queen 
went in gorgeous procession to the Tower. On this occasion 
the streets from the Charter House were spread with tine 
gravel ; singers and musicians were stationed along the way, 
and an immense concourse of people saluted her majesty 
with joyous ace!amations. Elizabeth, sumptuously attired in 
purple velvet, and preceded by her heralds and great officers, 
passed along, mounted on her palfrey, returning the saluta- 
tions of the humblest of her subjects with grace and afla- 
bility. 

A tew vears before, Elizabeth had entered the Tower by 
the Traitor’s Gate, a terror-stricken and helpless prisoner, 
apprehensive of a speedy and tgneminious death. She re- 
turned to it a great and powerful sovereign, in all the pomp 
and pride of royalty, surrounded by a glittering train of no- 
ble gentlemen, and welcomed by the shouts of a loyal and 
enthusiastic people. Among the attendants of the queen on 
this proud day was one who, like herself, returned with honor 
to the place of his former captivitv—Lord Robert Dudley, 
already appointed Master of the Ilorse, afterwards created 
Earl of Leicester, who soon became the first favorite of Eliza- 
beth, the chosen companion of her most private hours, and, 
as it Was Whispered about the eourt, her accepted lover, and 
an aspirant to her hand, 

The first parliament whieh assembled after the accession 
of Elizabeth urged her, in the most respectful terms, to marry. 
To which she replied that she had no desire to change her 
present state of life, and declaring that, after her death, it 
should be sufficient for a marble stone to record that a queen, 
having reigned such atime, lived and died a virgin. If Eliza- 
beth vever married, it certainly was not for lack of suitors. 
She was young, and though not, strictly speaking, beautiful, 
she was tall, straight, with a round, full, fair tace, brown 
eyes, White teeth, auburn hair, beautifully shaped hands, gay 
and agreeable in her conversation, and the most magnificent 
match in Europe. Her suiters were as numerous, and, in 
some Cases, as linportunate as those of the celebrated Pene- 
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lope. It is very probable that Shakespeare, in his description 
of the wooers who contended for the possession of the fair 
and wealthy Portia, refers to several of the royal suitors of 
Elizabeth, whose departure might be considered by her as a 
gentle riddance ;’? and she might truly exclaim, with the 
Italian heiress: ** While we shut the gute Oh Ohe Woovoer, au- 
other knocks at the door.” 

The first of these royal iortune hunters was Philip the 
Second of Spain, the husband of the late Queen Mary. This 
was at once the most splendid, and least suitable mateh 
in Europe. Tlis empire was one of the most powerful that 
the world had ever seen. In Europe, it embraced Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Tuscany, Parma, the Two 
Siciles, and several other small states now belonging to 
France. In Asia, Philip the Second was master of the 
Philippines, and of all those rich Portuguese settlements on 
the coasts of Malabar and Caromandel, in the Peninsula of 
Malacea, and the Spice islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
In America, his possessions were vast, rich, and produetive. 
All the gold of the West, and all the spices of the East, 
were received and distributed by Spaniards. When at the 
height of his power, Philip’s revenue amounted to four 
millions sterling ;°a sum eight times as large as England 
yielded to Elizabeth. But Philip was by policy and principle 
the leader of the Catholies ; Elizabeth was, by policy atleast, 
the leader of the Protestants, and she courteously declined 
the proffered honor. The next month, Philip consoled him- 
self by marrying her fair namesake of France. 

The Archduke Charles of Austria, was the next elaimant 
for the honor of Elizabeth’s hand. He was a prinee of spot- 
less reputation, accomplished manners, and promising talents, 
but a Catholic. The negotiation was interrupted and re- 
sumed several times, but as they never could come to any 
satistactory arrangement on the perplexing subject ot re- 
ligion, the match was finally broken off. He was followed 
by Erie, the young and handsome King of Sweden, who sent 
a plenipotentiary, with magnificent presents to aid his suit. 
The royal coquette graciously received the presents, but re- 
fused the lover. 

There were several of Elizabeth’s own subjects who were 
led by the queen’s favor, or their own ambition, to aspire to 
herhand. Among these English suitors, the first in rank and 


wealth was Henry Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel. This accom- 
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plished gentleman boasted the blood of the Plantagenets, 
and of the ancient line of Charlemagne and St. Louis, and 
was nearly related to the queen as a descendant of Wood- 
ville, Earl of Rivers. Tlis possessions were equal to his 
high rank and proud descent. He had won Elizabeth’s 
gratitude, during the reign of Mary, by the boldness with 
which he had defended her in the court, the eouneil, and the 
senate. In the summer of 1559, Elizabeth visited the Earl 
at his seat, Nonsuch, where she was entertained with ex- 
traordinary magnificence ; banquets were given, masks and 
plays performed, and superb presents offered to the queen, 
Arundel persevered in his suit, until 1566, when loosing all 
hopes of suceess, and finding his princely fortune much 
embarrassed by his splendid courtship, he asked periission 
of his royal mistress to retire for a time into Italy. 

Another Englishman who presumed to raise his eyes to 
the august person of his sovereign was Sir William Picker- 
ing. Very little is known of this high-minded gentleman, 
except what is stated in a single paragraph by Camden in 
his Annals of the reign of Elizabeth: ** Nor were lovers 
wanting at home, who deluded themselves with vain hopes 
of obtaining the queen in marriage, namely, Sir William 
Picker ig aman of cood family, though little wealth, who 
had obtained reputation by the cultivation of letters, ly the 
elegance of his manners, and by bis embassies to France and 
Germany.” As no other mention of this person occurs in 
the history of the age it is supposed that he soon retired from 
the court of Elizabeth to devote himself to the tranqail 
pleasures of literature. 

This great queen, whose genius and power were the ad- 
miration and dread of Europe, who ruled her people with 
masculin 2) idgment, whose courage was invincible, was at 
the same tine, a weak and vain woman, foud of flattery, a 
perlect coquette, who loved to see herself surrounded ly a 
crowd of obseq lious courtiers, from whom she exacte! the 
most fulsome adulation, even to the last years of her life ; 
affecting at sixty the romantic feelings, the sighs, the tears, 


and tastes, of a girl of sixteen. Her prais Ss were sung by 


Spenser under the name of Gloriana, and by Shakespeare 
as the ** Fair vestal throned by the West.” 

It was a vainage. A vain queen makes a vain court, 
auda vain court makes a vain uation. There is more at- 


tention to dress during the reign of a queen than a king, 
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for with women dress is one of the necessaries of life ; with 
men, dress is a mere luxury. Elizabeth was said to have 
been the mistress of a million hearts and a thousand dresses, 
Iler dresses were of the richest materials : purple and gold 
tissue, crimson satin, cloth of gold, cloth of silver, white 
velvet, ash-colored silk, white cypress, dove-colored velvet, 
drake’s colored satin, and clay-colored satin. Ter fans 
vere of white and colored feathers, with cold handles set 
with precious stones or of erystal and heliotrope; her 
parasol was crimson velvet damask, stripe d with Venetian 
gold and silver lace; the handle of mother of pearl. The 
gallants of the court and city in the time of Elizabeth 
dressed with a gorgeous splendor in striking coutrast with 
the dress of a gentleman in these days of solemn black. 
They wore gilt rapiers, and had roses on their shoes ; their 
doublets were of scented velvet covered with rich lace ; their 
hose were ot silk and slashed ; their hats were of velvet, 
adorned with drcoping feathers, or looped up with cost! 
jewels. 

Krom 11 until 12 o’clock, that is an hour before dinner 
was served up at the city taverns, was the most fashionable 
hour for the promenade in the middle aisle of st. Paul's 
chureh-yard. Here came the silken courtier, fresh-px rfumed, 
from the levee, the rich citizen, al d the master of fence: here 
pues d the actor, busy conning his part, side by side with the 
ruined spendthritt. There repaired the politician to talk 
news, aud the spy to listen at his back. The alchemist, still 
ree king with tie fumes of his elixir, re sorted to St. Paul’s to 
get an appetite for his hasty dinner, and the pool poet to 
lise ovel the dedication of his next poem. Ilere, Shakes- 


j 


peare found the ¢ riginals of those characters which lis cy ius 
has made lmimortal—gay gallants, like Mereutio, open- 
hance dl mie relat Ts, like Lore lZO, lovesick youths, like Romie oO. 
‘Tt was the fashion,” SUVS a ge utle writer of the day, © for 
the principal gentry, lords, courtiers, and men of all protes- 
sions, to meet in St. Daul’s church by 11, and walk in the 
niddle aisle until 12, and after dinner from 3 until 6.” Every- 
thing that was going on at court, In the city, in the country, 
in Franee, in the Low Countries, on the Spavish Main, Was 
here discussed—the last fashion, the latest scandal, the 
queen’s new lover, Leicester, Raleigh, Hatton, Essex. 

Music was a highly fashionable amusement at this time, 
and was cultivated and practised by men and women of the 
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first rank. Elizabeth herself was a skilful performer on 
the virginals, a musical instrument which resembled in some 
re spe cts the lt ode rh pi ano. A riol de gamb zi was to be found 
in evi ry house of « qui alit y, au d even in the barber shops to 
occupy the leisure of the guests. A number of English 
com] osers, as well as pe formers, | ad attained rreut distine- 
tion; but Italy was then, as she is now, and always has been, 
the great mistress of ‘ tuneful art. In 158s, Yonge pub- 
ished in London his 2 Viusi Transe pine a, wl ich GIVES the 
following very interesting notice of the state of music in the 
hietre pol 8 $ ‘©Since I first bewan to ke ep house in this cil, 
it has been no small comfort unto me, that a great number of 
gentlemen and merchants of wood account, as well of this 
realin as of toreign nations, have tuken in cood pau rt such 
entertainments of pleasure as my poor ability was able to 
afford them, both by the exercise of musie daily used in my 
house; and by furnishing them with books of that kind, 
Vi uriy sent me out of Italy, and other places, whit ly ‘being 
for the most part Italian songs, are of that sweetness of air, 
very liked by all, but most in account with them that wuder- 
that language.” 

At the Court of Elizabeth, literature was as much patron- 
ized as at the Court of Augustus. It was the pride and 
pleasure of the illustrious statesmen and brilliant courtiers 
that surrounded the queer, to assist worthy men of lett 
Camden secure d they aluable patrons age ot Burleigh; wpen ser 
enjoye d the intimate friends lip of Ralei ah, by whom he was 
persuaded to finish the Fairy Queen, which gained for hima 
pension, and the office of poet laureate; the Earl of South- 
am pton bestowed upon Shakespeare the munificent donation 
of £1,000; Essex was the triend of Bacon when the latter 
was poor and unknown—he took him into his family, made 
hil fF his secretary, and encouraged him in those profound 
specul itions of philosophy which were destined to mo lity Lo 
so large an extent the long received and revered opinions of 
the auneients. The elegant Sackville was the greatest name 
in the poetical literature of England, at the tine of Eliza- 
betl’s accession. It is to his Vigorous fenius, and clear, 
COPIOUS, and forcible style, whi lh interested all CLASSES ot 
readers, that the rapid advance in this braneh of literature is 
chiefly to be attributed. To Sackville, also, belongs the 


honot ot having produced the first regular English tragedy. 


‘ 


This plece—Lerres and Porrer, otherwise called Gorlodue— 
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was founded ona story from English history; the plot was 
unnatural, but the language full of dignity and grandeur. It 
Was represented at Whitehall on the ISth of January, 1551, 
for the entertainment of the queen and her court. 

From this time may be dated the rise of the English 
drama. The theatre became the creat attraction of the court 
and CILV 5 the idle resorted to it tor pleasure, the studious for 
instruction, and all for amusement. Christopher Marlowe, a 
man of undoubted genius, though wanting in taste and judg- 
ment, astonished the world with his extravagant Tumurlaim 
the Great; he also wrote a drama on the subject of King 
Edward IL, which displayed a purer style ard a finer senti- 
ment than the former; and added fuel to the ferocious pre- 
indices of the age by the fierd-like character of DBarabas in 
“The Rich Jew of Malta. Marlowe also composed a tragedy 
on the subject of Dr. Faustus, a subjeet which the master 
genius of Germany has rendered immortal. Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Massinger, and Ben Jonson torm a cluster of dra- 
matists, whose writings, alter the lapse of more than two 
hundred and fifty years, are the delight of all lovers of an 
} 


elegant and e'assie Enelish literature. But the drama 


reached its zenith under the master spirit of Shakespeare, the 
pride and glory of England, the delight of the world. 

It will ever be a matter of regret to the admirers of this 
extraordinary genius that the accounts of his personal history 
are so meagre and unsatisfactory. The eternal gratitude of 
the world would be bestowed on any faithful Boswell that 
had preserved ar cord of Shakespeare’s sayings and doings, 
his daily life, his conversation, his habits, his manner of 
writing, his wit combats with Ben Jonson at the Devil’s 
Tavern. Bulwer says “that genius, in an age when it is not 
apprec! ited, is the greatest curse that iron fate can inflict on 
man.’ Shakespeare was singularly fortunate in escaping this 
‘“oreat curse.” The age appreciated his transcendent genius. 
He was beloved as aman, and admired and rewarded as a 
poet. Some ol his friends were novle, powerful an | renere- 
ous. Ilis amiable maonhers and sweet disposition made him 
the favorite of all the literary men of his time. Spenser 
speaks of him asa 

Gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow. 
Several of his incomparable plays were acted before the 
queen aud court, and won the praises of majesty. A tradi- 
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tion has come down to us that Elizabeth, desiring to see Fal- 
staff in love, the poet wrote the Merry Wives of Windsor to 
gratify her. 

When Mary appointed Elizabeth her snecessor she ex- 
acted a professiou ot her adherence to the Catholie religion. 
Elizabeth complai ed that the qiieen should doubt the 
sincerity of her faith, and declared in’ the most solemn 
manner, “ that she prayed the earth might open and swallow 
her alive if she were not a true Roman Catholie.” She con- 
tinued to attend mass for a month after her aceession, until 
she discovered that the Protestant party was the most 
numerous and powerful, when she threw aside the mask 


which she had worn so lor v, abolished the Hiass, ali 


Coln- 
menced that system ol persecution against the Catholies 
which has east such a blemish on her name. Mery, with 
jgnoranut zeal, persecuted the Protestants; but Marvy, as 
Macaulay says, did nothing for her religion which she was 
not prepared to suffer fer it. She held it firmly under perse- 
cution. She filly believed it to be essential to salvation. 
It she burnt the bodies of her subjects, it was In order te 
rescue their souls. Elizabeth had no such pretext. In 
opinion, she was little more than half a Protestant 4 she had 
professed when it sulte d her, to be Wholly Catholic, and, re- 
tained, tothe last moment of her life, a fondness for much of 
the doctrine and much of the ceremony of that Chureh ; yet 
she subjected it to a it rsecution, even more odi US, if possi- 
ble, than the persecution with which her sister harassed the 
Protestants. There Way be some excuse for the massacres 
of Piedmont, and the Autos-da-fe of Spain, but what can be 
said in defense ot a ruler Who Was af once mudifferent and in- 
tolerant? Elizabeth might have established perfect freedom 
of conscience throughout het kingdom, Without any danger 
to her government, and with the approbation of the maj ity 
of her subjects; but unhappily for herself, and unhappily for 
her country, she adopted a harsher policy ; Catholics and 
Dissenters were ground down to the earth with penal laws 3 


priests were hanged, drawn, and quartered; the people were 


fined and iinprisoned or banished, and their property coh- 
fiscated. 

Elizabeth found an able and willing assistant in earrying 
out these tyrannical measures in her secretary, Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh. Macaulay, in half a dozen pointed sentences, has 
given us the character of this man: * He paid great attention 
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to the interests of the state, and great attention also to the 
interest of his own family. Ile never deserted his friends till 
it was ve ry in2ouvenient to stand by them: was an excellent 
Protestant when it was not very advantageous to be a Catholic ; 
recommended a tolerant policy y to his mistress as stro ugly as 
he could recommend it without hazarding her favsr; never 
put to the rack any person from whom it did not seem aie 
ble that very useful information might be derived; and was 
so moderate in his desires that he left only three hundre | dis- 
tinct landed estates.” He was a false friend and an implaca- 
ble enemy.” He deserted his first patron, the Lord Proteetor 
Somerset, on his fall, and is even said to have drawn up the 
articles of impeachment against him; he next escaped from 
he ruin of the Duke of Northumberland and the party of 
Lady Jane Grey with his usual cunning. During Mary’s 
reign. Burleigh had a different came to play, but he played 
it with unrivalled skill. Ile confessed himself and heard 
mass, apparently, with sincerity aud devotion ; and to satisfy 
his tender conscience, took a priest into his house, as private 
chaplain. So completely did he deceive Mary that he was 
selected to escort Cardinal Pole, the papal legate, from 
Brussels to an ly He eultivated the frien Iship of the 
gentle Cardinal with great assiduity,and derived great ad- 
vantage from his protection. 

Towards the end ot Mary’s reign, he ) attached himself to 
the Princess Elizabe th, thus wit ining “her gratitu le and con- 
fidence. When Mary died, Cecil was one of the first at 
Klizabeth’s feet, with expressions of loyalty and devotion, 
Ile was sworn in Privy Chancellor and Seeretary of State 
before the new sovereign had left Hatfield; and he con- 
tinue to serve her for forty years, in the highest offices. 
Burleigh was not a man of splendid genius or brilliant talents ; 
he was rather a cold, crafty, caleulating politician, than a 
ereat statesman. He had no generous enthusiasm for high, 
intellectual culture; no love for the beautiful and graceful in 
art; he neglected Spenser, although that delightful poet was 
recommended to his patronage by Elizabeth. dut it cannot 
b+ denied that Burleigh, though not a brilliant, was eminent- 


lva very useful man, and his talents were duly appreciate “l 


Have we ho prominent government functionary at the the present diy 
whose character is very like that of Burleigh in tLe paltriest features of the 
latter’? Dut whatever were the faults of Burleigh, we do not read that he 


violated the rights of asylum and hospitality ; nor did he pretend to prophecy 
after the manner of the cup-topers. 
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by the sagacious queen, who had an extraordinary judgment 
high office. To Elizabeth, Burleigh 
Was meanly servile and obsequious ; and by his ever-yielding 


in choosing men tit for 


complaceney, never lost the favor of his royal mistress. To 
Burl igh alone, of all her gorgeous court, did she relax that 
strict etiquette to which she was unreasonably attached. 
Ile alone, by birth a piain Lineolnshire esquire, Was allowed 
to sit in her presence, while the haughty heirs of the Ilowards 
aud De Veres humbled themselves to the dust around him. 
In that age, when to be honest was “to be one man 
picked out of teu thousand ;” when judges were corrupt, 
courtiers venal, and the ladies of the court sold their influ- 
enee for lucre, Burleigh neither pre fessed nor acted accord- 
ing toa purer morality than those around him. He accepted 
bribes for ecelesiastical preferments 5 burned Catholies for 
] 


doing through eouvietion, ul der Elizabeth, what he had done 
through cowardice under Mary; and wrote such choice ad 


vice as the following to lis tavorite sor 9 Robert - a Be sure 


to keep some vreat moan thy friend. But trouble him not for 


trifles. Complinent him often. Present him with many vel 
small gifts, and of little charge. And if thou have eause to 
bestow any great gratuity, let it be some such thing as may 
be daily in lis si@lt. Otherwise, in this ambitious age, thou 
shalt remain as a hop without a pole, live in obscurity, and 
be made a foot-ball lor every insulting companion.” by liis 
prudent and temporizing policy, Burleigh managed to swim 
for forty years in the stormy sea of polities. in which many 
bette r, bolder aud more brilliant nen were drowned, 
Elizabeth’s fondness for handsome men is well known. 
Many who rose to distinction owed their first suecess to the 
possession of a tall and elegant figure, and skill in graceful 
accomplishments. One of the most celebrated of these carpet 
knights was Sir Christopher Hatton, a young centleman of 
respec table but decayed family. Ile had the wood if rtune, 
while studying law in one of the Inus of court, to take part 
in a mask which was performed in the presence of the 
queen and eourt. His sple ndid person, and graceful dane- 
ing captivated Elizabeth's laney, and she minediately be- 
stowed upon him some flattering marks of attention which 
iIndues d the dazzled youth to throw aside lis law-books, and 


adopt the gay life of a courtier. ILis suecess was rapid and 
) 


brilliant. He was first made captain of the queen’s guard, 


and svon pro noted to the othlee of vice-chamberlain, sworn 
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into the Privy Council, and finally made Lord Tligh Chancel- 
lor. The extraordinary marks of favor lavished by Elizabeth 
on her new favorite, excited the envy of the whole court. 
Leicester, for the purpose of depreciating the accomplish- 
ment which had first attraeted the queen’s attention to 
Hatton, offered to introduce to her majesty a dancing-mas- 
ter who greatly excelled Hatton in the same dance in which 
he had been so much admired. Pish! exelained Elizabeth, 
contemptuously, * TL will not see your man 3 it is Ais trade.” 

When Hatton had risen high in favor, he coveted a slice 
hich consisted of twenty 
acres, ou Holborn Hill. The bishop did not wish his see to 


he despoiled, and resisted the encroachment, though backed 


if the Bishop of Ely’s garden, w 


by the private orders of the qiieen. This refusal drew the 
follown cr brief but pointe d lett r from her maiden Majesty : 
“Proud pre late: You know what you were before I made 
you what you are now. If you do not immediately comply 
with my request, Twill unfrock you, by G-d. Exazapern.” 
This letter had the desire effeet. 

(dire en Elizabeth had the v iolent temper of her father, and 
when she let it loose, it was terrible: she once boxed 
ssex’s ears in the couneil chamber: she spat on her cour- 
tiers; collared her nobles ; struck her ladies. and often swore 
” By God's death all who served her were truly knaves,”’ 
she stamped with her foot at bad news; walked up and 
down the privy chamber, and thrust her sword furiously 
through the tapestry. Sometimes,” writes Harrington, her 
god-son, “she was more than man, and often less than wo- 
man.’ 

Elizabeth was accustomed to make a progress through 
the kingdom every summer, during which she conferred up- 
on her nobles the expensive honor of entertaining herself and 
suit. A writer says of these progresses: “ They seemed to 
have no other object than the gratification of her love of 
popular applause, and her taste for magnificent entertain- 
ments which cost her nothing. 

In the summer of 1564, Elizabeth visited the University 
of Cambridge. She was attended hy Burleigh the Chaneel- 
lor of the University, and by Dudley, its High Steward, 
together witha gorgeous train of ladies and gentlemen. When 
she reached the do yr ot King’s ( ‘ollege ( ‘hapel, t! Be charneellor, 
kneeling, bade her weleome, and the orator of the day ad- 


dressed her for half an hour, ina strain of fulsome adulation. 
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“ When he had done, she commended him, and much mar- 
velled that his Memory did SO well serve him repeating such 
divers and sun ry matters 3 saying that sl 
him in Latin, but for fear she should speak false Latin ; and 


33 ‘ 


then they would laugh at her. She was afterwards enter- 


1 would answer 


tained with a Latin play on the story of Dido, and an En- 
lish play ealled Ezechias. 
Soon after her return from this visit, Elizabeth raised her 
favorite D ulley to the dignity of Baron of Denbigh and Earl 


Oo 


of Leicester, accompanying these honors with the splen lid 
rift of Kenilworth Castle, park, and manor. These extraor- 


dinary pro fs of the queen’s favor were reg wded by the am- 
bitious earl and the court as the preparation for a still 
high r honor—the highest that Elizabeth could bestow, the 
crown matrimonial. Leicester possessed all those personal 
advautages which were caleulated to please the fancy 
and move the heart of Elizabeth: an elegant and graceful 
figure, an ex lisite address, a consummate art of flattering, 
courtly Inanners, an air of the most devoted gailantry. 
There seemed to be but one obstacle to the realization of Leieces- 
ter’s spl nuded dream: he had been several years married to the 
beautiful Amy Robsart ; she was, however, made aw iy with 
at this opportune moment, and her husband was universally 
believed to have been her murderer. Sir Walter Seott has 
founded on the sad story of this lovely lady one of the most 
fascinat ng romances that adorns English literature. Leicester 
committed the horrid crime in vain. Elizabeth was too fond 
of power to allow any one to share it with her. Leicester 
re ened over hye r lie art, but she reigned supreme over her 
fair kingdom. We retained her favor and confidence to the 
last moment of his life. Her pret rence for him blinded her 
to the ian odious vices that disfigured his ( ly racter. Ile 
wis hanghty, hypocritical, fulse ; without honor, without 
gratitude, without humanity ; his debaucheries were the 
scaudal of that not over squea nish court, and he atoned not 
for these blemishes by any lofty courage, or abilities either 
as a statesman or commander. 


Klizabeth showed her attachment to Leie ster in the 


most opeu and marked manner. Once she said to the Freneh 
ambassador: “T eannot live witnout seeing him every day ; 


he Is like Hhiy lap-cdog, SO SOOnT Us he is Seen aliyvw here they 
Ra\ ain at hand, and wherever Ta n, i¢ may be said that he 
, 


iS there uisv. She did not hesitate to tell Sir James Mel- 
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ville, the Seotch envoy at her court, that she esteemed Lei- 
cester as her brother and best friend, whom she would 
have married had she ever minded to have taken a hus- 
band. Meiville was vig by the sy cial request of Eliza- 
beth when Dudley was made Earl of Leicester and Baron of 
Denbigh, * which,” he says, “* was done at Westminster 
with great solemnity, the queen herself helping to ~~ ou 
his mantle, he sitting upon his knees before her with great 
gravity. But she could not retrain from putting her hand 
on lis neck, smilingly tickling him 3 the French Ambussador 
and I standing by. Then she turned and asked me how I 
liked him. I answered, that as he was a worthy servant, so 
he was 


happy who hada princess that could discover and re- 
ward good service. “She took me to her bed chamber,” con- 
tinues this lively writer, “and opened a little cabinet, 
Wherein were divers little pictures wrapped within paper, 
and their names written with her own hand upon the papers. 
U pon the first that she took up was writte n. * My L yal’ 3 
picture.” T held the candle and pressed to see that picture 
so named; she appeared loath to let me see it, vet ny im- 
portunity prevailed for a sight thereof, and I found it to be 
the Karl of Leicester’s picture.’ ‘a 

Leicester’s ase ndaney at the court caused him to be re- 
garded with envy by most of the nobles and courtiers ; they 
hated him for his pri le; they hated him for his power, but 
fear compelled them to assume an appearance of respect 
towards ie and interest made them court him with costly 
mits, ut there was one high-spirited anid open-hearted 
soldier who would not eondescend to bow down in submis- 
sion to the minion of the queen ; and Rateliffe, Earl of Sus- 
sex, and Dudle V; Earl of Leicester, maintained an open quar- 
rel at court, um til Elizabeth commanded them to be reeon- 
ciled. Dut deat! 
theirs 

These were times of d ring enterprises and glorious dis 
coveries. Every week voy: agers landed at English se _ 
fresh from struggles with Indians and Spar Hards, their nee 
strung with pearls from the Kast and jewels from the Brae i- 
zils; carrying strange birds on their wrists from the woods 
of the Bermudas, or leading in leashes the ferocious tigers 
and leopards of Bengal. English trave le ‘rs explored Museo- 
vy. Persia, and Hindoostan. English s hips were in every 


1 


h alone could terminate enmity such as 


sea. English flags waved over the ports of Cypress, Tripoli, 
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Constantinople, Venice, Genoa, and the far East; English 
faces were tu be seen in the streets of Jerusale m, Alexan lria, 
Cairo and Rhodes. The Great Kahn, and the Emperor of 
Russia entered into an alliance with England; the Einperor 
of Ethiopia and the Llama of Thibet had both heard of 
Queen Elizabeth. Stories were told of countries in the 
vest whose golden riches surpassed the gorgeous day- 
dreams of poets, or the most marvellous des ripti ons in the 
Arabian Nights; it was asserted by grave historians, writing 
of the court of the Emperor of Guiana, that “all the vessels 
of hii IS hous se, table, ana kitchen were of evold and silver ; he 
had in his wardrobe hollow statues of gold, which seemed 
) giants, and the figures of all t] caren 8, birds, trees, and herbs 

which the earth bringeth forth, and of all the fishes that the 

sea or waters of his kingdom breed; they say the uncas 

had a garden of pleasure near Peru in South Ameriea, 

where thev went to recreate themselves, whieh had all kinds 


ot g rarden herbs s, flowers, and t trees of gold and silver, ah ile 
vention of magnificence until then never seen.’ In a vain 
; attempt to discover this E] Dorado, Sir Walter Raleigh ex- 


if 
hausted his fortune, and received in return the ealumnies of 
his enemies and the frowns of his queen, whom he had 
served so long and so well. 

In November, 1580, Francis Drake arrived in Plymouth 
harbor, from his voyage around the world. This arrival ex- 
cited the greatest interest all over the country. National 

e vanity was flattered by the idea that this great and novel en- 
terpnse should have been seccessfully achieved by an En- 
glishman. The courage, skill, and perseverance of the daring 
navigator were deservedly extolled, and both himself and his 
ship became the object ot public c UPLOSIty f and won le r. The 
Queen visited his ship in state, and was “entertained with a 
splendid banquet. She conferred on the valiant Drake the 
order ot knighthoo l, and received him With favor. During 
his voyage of three years, Drake had plun tered some of 1 
rich Spanish settlements in South America; the wealth 
which he brought home, and the extraordinary tales told of 
the countries he had visited, set half the ardent youths of 
England wild to embark on expeditions of pillage and dis- 
covery. 

The most celebrated of these ent ‘prising gentlemen was 


Walter Raleigh, the sailor, soldier, scholar, poet, pliloso- 
pher, historian, and courtier. In early life, he had seen ser- 
VOL. IX—NO. XVIII. 5 
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vice In the wars of the Hucuenots in France, in the Nether- 
lands, and in Ireland. He accompanied his brother-in-law, the 
famous English Admiral, Sir Humphery Gilbert, on one of 
his voyages to America. Some years afterwards, in 1584-5, 
the first English colony was established in America under the 
auspices of Raleigh. Tobacco was introduced into England 
by these settlers. The practice ot smoking soon beenme so 
general that it was introdueed at Court, and even tolerated 
by the queen in her own presence, as the following anecdote 
rds amusing evidence: One day she was inquiring very 
minutely as to the various virtues which Raleigh attributed 
to his favorite herb, and he assured her that no one under- 
stood them better thi in himself, for he was suv well acquaint- 

| with all its qualities, that he could even tell her Majesty 
the speci ifie weight of the smoke of every pipe-fall he con- 
snmed.’ The queen to whom this assertion seemed incredi- 
ble, laid a considerable wager with him that he could not 
prove his words, not believing it possible to subject so im- 
naterial a substance as smoke to the laws of the balance.— 
Raleigh, however, demonstrated the fact by weighing in her 
presence the tobaceo before he put it into his pipe, and the 
ashes after he had consumed it, and convinced her M ijesty 
that the le ficieney procee led from the evaporation. Kliza- 
beth admitted that this conclusion was svund logie; and 
when she paid the bet, merrily told him * that she knew of 
any persons who had turned their gold into sinoke, but he 
was the first who had turned his smoke into gold.” 

In the sixteenth century, the Thames was a bright, beau- 
tiful, stream, on which floated two thousand boats, which 
give support to four thousand watermen. The river was gay 
with clouds of young ¢ illants going to the theatre, and with 
ladies returning to the palace. — Elizabeth was fond of taking 
an airing on the noble stream, whieh she did in @rand style, 
In the comp any of her ladies and favorite courtie rs, W ith the 
oarsinen rowing to the sound of flutes and trumpets. Shakes- 
peare’s description of Cleopatra sailing on the ¢ ‘ydnus is sup- 
pose d to have been meant for Elizabeth sailing on the Thames. 

Raleigh’s first introduction to Queen Elizabeth, was on 
one of these occasions. In her progress from the palace to 
the royal barge, Elizabeth, surrounded vy her officers and 
courtiers, came to a moist spot of ground, and hesitated for a 
moment to advanee, upon which Raleigh, stepping forward, 
gracetuily and gallantly spread his richly embroidered cloak 
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on the earth. The queen regarded with pleasure the hand- 
some young soldier who had secure] for her so fair a_ foot- 
cloth, and hastily passed on and embarked in her barge with- 
out saving a word; but soon a messenger Was sent to summon 
the fortunate youth to the royal presence, and this was the 
beginning of Sir Walter Raleigh’s rise at court, where in 
a short time his wit and polished manners made him so great 
a favorite as to excite the jealousy of Leicester. Raleigh was 
distinguished for the exceeding magnificence of his dress.— 
At the tournay he wore a suit of silver armor ;_ his sword 
and belt were studded with diamonds, pearls, and rubies. His 
Court dress was said to be loaded with jewels to the value of 
sixty thousand pounds sterling, and even his shoes* glittered 
with precious stones. It was in this sumptuous apparel that 
he attended on his royal mistress as captain of her guard, 
when she made those visits to her nobility which are knuwn 
by the name of progresses. . 

But Raleigh could turn without regret from the elegant 
pli isures of the court to the sweet retirement of his seat at 
Sherborne ; he could turn from the flowery fields of poetry 
to the unadorned paths of science ; he could turn from philo- 
soplic speculation to musical composition, from painting and 
ornamental cardening to historical and antiquaria 1 rese irches, 


for he was no carpet knight, fit only 


His was the noble 8} irit that loved daring deeds ; he longed 
fo the trimpet’s roar, the * marshalling in arms—the bat- 


his glorious actions, his 


th ’s magnificently stern array; 


} 


vages and discover s, form a part of his country’s history. 
This splendid lover of literature and patron of literary men is 
! 
i 


he founder of the famous Mermaid Clab 
which held its meetings at the tavern of that name in Fleet 


i 
Si] d to h ive been { . 


street, anid ot which Shakespeare, Ben Jouson, Bea wnont, 
Fletcher, Donne, and other geniuses of that br Jliant age 
were members. 

The most agreeable gentleman and most versatile genius 
at the Court of Elizabeth was Sir Philip Sidney, the courtier 
the scholar, the soldi r, the por t, the flower of chivalry, the 
mirroi ol kuighthoo i. SUNS pre ur ct sans repr che. The youth 
, and full 


of promise ; he was generous and amiable in disposition ; he 


‘ 


of this singularly-gifted person was pure, beautifu 





evinced a love of knowledge and habits of observation and 
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inquiry whieh were the marvel and delight of his teachers ; 
and had such a sweetness of demeanor and so bright a wit 
that his father fondly ealled him * lamen familia sua.” He 
was presented to Elizabeth by his all-powerful uncle, the 
Earl of Leicester. The queen, who had a keen eye. and an 
appreciatit ir heart for handsome and elegant Mech, Was de- 
lighted with the grace and beauty of Sidue ‘Vy, and she gave 
him an appointment which would ‘kee p him ‘about her per- 
son; the ornament of the most polish ed court in hurope, 
the accomplished scholar, the most gallant cavalier of his 
age, Was content to serve as cup-bearer to her Majesty. 
‘* Ile was so essential to the Eenelish court,” says quaint old 
Fuller, * that it seemed maimed without his colpany, being 
complete master both of matter and language.” 

In 1576, being then only twenty-two years old, Sidney 
Was sent as ambassador to the Court of Vienna. We are 
told that Elizabeth, in making this appointinent, had mueh 
regard to the handsome face and enchanting address of the 
anib: issado? , but she also saw, as di d Burleig hh and Walsing- 
ham, that amor ¢ the young ge ntlemen of England the y coul ld 
not find another who posse ssed his talents. integrity, and 
persuasive eloquence. The young diplomatist departed with 
a splendid retinue, and travelled in great state through Ger- 
many. Ile was received at the court of the Bape ror with 
flatte ring courte sy. Sidney successfully acco i ishe dd the 
1 to the 
court to be petted and caressed by the oe and her fuir 
ladies. It is said that when Sir Philip Sidney might have 
obtained the crown of Poland, Elizabeth re Se ul to further 
his advancement, saying “that she co nal L net allord to part 
with the choicest jewel ot her court.”’ He, li a tohe of 
chivalrous loyalty, replied : * And I would rather remain the 
subject of Queen Elizabeth, than accept of the highest pre- 
ferment ina foreign land.’ 


object of his Mission, and returned to ie vgland ; 


i¢ 
} 
| 


In L587 was perpe trated that deadly crime whieh has 
covered the name of Elizabeth Tudor with eternal infamy. 
All thie eloquent pens of the world could not remove the 
bloody stain which the murder of Mary Queen of Scots has 
fastened | pon the memory of her vindictive na Klizabeth 
had hated Mary from the time she, (the Queen of Francis 
II, the | boy-king of France 7 had annie an the great-erand- 
daughter of Henry VII, the arms of England jointly with 
those of France and Scotland. Elizabeth had fomented dis- 
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cords in nearly every country in Europe. She had assisted 
the Huguenots with men and money in their rebellions 
against their lawful sovereign; she had sent an army com- 
posed of the flower of the English youth, and commanded by 
her favorite noble, to aid the people of Holland in their revolt 
against the King of Spain : and when Mary, after the death of 
her young husband, returned to Seotland, a lovely widow of 


nineteen, Elizabeth commeneed that hateful system of cor- 


ruption which terminated in Mary’s exile, imprisonment, and 
death. There was searecely a prominent noble im Scotland 
who was not bought by the gold of Elizabeth. Mary’s min- 


isters, With one exception, some of her personal attendants, 





her very ambassador at the English court, were all in the 
pay of Elizabeth. Mary’s beauty, accomplishments, and 
sweet, attractive grace, made he r the belle ot KMurope. There 
was hardly a prince then living who did not covet the hand 
of the lovely (Jueen ot Seots. 

Bya series of misfortunes, which are known to every 
reader of history, and therefore not to be repeated here, 
M ry fell into the han 1s ot her deadliest enemy— her cood 
cousin and sister’”’—Elizabeth Tudor Mary, by birth a 
queen, the descendant of Robert Bruce, and along 
line of Kings, in defiance of law, and justice, and merey, 
was dragged from prison to prison, placed under 
the eLarge of inhuman jailors, thrust in damp aud unwhole- 
some chambers, deprived of her necessary attendants, robbed 
of her money, jewels, and private papers. But what must 
be done with the royal captive 7 When some of the 
ministers of Elizabeth urged her to put the Queen ot Scots to 
death, saying: ** That she would have neither rest nor security 
while the Seottish queen was in existence,” Elizabeth, with 
a burst of generous teeling, exclaimed, * Can I put to death 
the bird that, to es “ape tue purs iit of the hawk, has fled to 
my feet for protection ? honor and conscience torbid !” 

But why is that royal lady held a prisoner? Whaat are 
her faults ? They are two, which Elizabeth can neither tor- 
vet nor forgive. ‘She is next heir to the throne of England, 
and she is voung and beautiful. She will not resign the 
throne of Seotlaud, nor her title to the throne of England. 
“ Never will IT vield my crown,” writes Mary from ler prison 
at Bolton, in 1569, - for I am deliberately resolved rather to 


} 


die than to do so, and the last words I shall utter in my life 


shall be those of a qucen of Scotland.” 
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In the fourteenth year of her imprisonment Mary ad- 
dressed a most eloquent at a touching letter to Elizabeth, in 
whi li she justly accused her ot having corrupted her sub- 
jeets, and excited them to rebel against her, and to make 
attempts on her life. She also complains of the horrid 
cruelty of not allowing her to have any intelligence of her son, 
and of the eflorts made to prejudice him against his mother. 

Elizabeth and her ministers were anxious to get rid of 
Mary. The latter dreaded the possibility of her becoming 
Queen of England by the death of Elizabeth, who was nine 
years her senior, Their guilty conusclences told them that 


L 


they had gone too far to hope tor forgiveness, even from the 


geutle and too forgiving (Jueen of Seots. Elizabeth tried to 
persuade Sir Amias Paulet, M: iry’s jailor, to assassinate her. 
But lie, bigots dru eC, il dl ruthless soldier as he was, refuse l to 
cominit the bloody crime. Leicester reeommended, what he 
had ellen [Paclise dl SUCCE ssfully himse a the sure and silent 
process cf poison. Ile even seut a minister over froin Hol- 
land to convinee the tender conscience ot Walsingham of the 
Cliristian lawfulness of thus putting one’s enemies to death. 

OF nally it was determined to bring her to publi ic trial, 
u po nthe ¢ harge ol conspiring with fore igners to proce ure the 
invasion of England, and the death of Elizabeth. Witnesses 
were bribed, and racked, and made to countess whatever Wis 
required of them. The court before which her mock trial 
cae up, Was composed of forty-six peers, privy councillors 
and judges, among whom were Ceeil Paulet, Walsingham, 
and other personal enemies of Mary. ‘ Never,” says Mr. 
Macleod, * never, in the polup of her youthtul royally, @ lid 
she stand before the sple nidid chiv: lry of France, or anid the 


, 


ancient nobles of her own kingdom, with such stately 
dig ity, with such distinguished Jide ol Innocence, us! ow, 
iti helplessucss and hidden padi, she coutronted the ministers 
of ber terrible rival’s hatred.” Mary, a defenceless woman, 
came alone to meet the ablest lawyers of England. She was 
ignorant of all their forms and teehnicalities—even of the 

laws ; she was refused the assistance of any counsel; she lad 
been nineteen years a prisoper under close espionage 3 her 
health was gone. Yet, tearlessly, she nerved her royal heart 
to confront the terrible array, and, alone and unai led as she 
wis, for two whole days she bafHed them. She told them 
that an (hey had already ¢ nde mned her.” They dec lared her Lo 
be guilty of both charges, and pronounced upol her the 
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sentence of death. This was signed by the whole forty-six 
although ten of them had not been present at her trial. 
When Elizabeth signed the death warrant she signed the 
death of her own reputation forever. 

The greatest event of this reign, crowded with great events 
was the defeat of the Spanish armada in 1588. It was alleged 
that for many years, the English had been giving offence 
to Phi lip the Seeond ; that they had sent expe litions to 
plunder his unprotec ted settleme nts in America; that they 
had s-ized his richly freighted ships, had aided and encour- 
aged lis rebellious subjects in the Netherlands, Xe. Philip, 
it was claimed, had patiently endured all these accumulated 
insults, but at last he determined upon ample revenge, Ile 
was engaged during several years in preparing a fleet: which 
he proudly called the Invincible Armada, for the subj yugation 
of England. The resourees of the $ Spanish monarch made 
him a formidable enemy. His navy was vast, and unrivalled 

that time in the world. His exchequer was rich with the 
gold of the New World. lis army was composed of the 
best troops, commanded by the most experienced officers in 
Europe. 

Elizabeth never appeared greater than on this trying 
occasion. Her mind rose with the emergeney, and she as- 
sumed a strength and cheerfulness, in preparation, Which were 
truly noble. A council of war was held; the militia were 
mustered, equipped and trained. A conte mporary writer 
Says: ‘* Within a short time, the whole of Eng rlan l rose 
siimultan ously inarms. There was not a corner of the laud 
which did not ring with preparation ; aud especially the 
maritime countics, from Coruwall all alone southward to 
Kent, and thenee eastward to Lineolnushir + Were so tur- 
nished with soldiers, that there was no place for the landing 
of any foreign forces. Before they were within forty-eight 
hours of the place, above twenty thousand fighting men 
on horseback, and on toot, with all manner of munition, 
provisions , and earri iges, under the !? rincipal nobles of the 
counties and captains of the greatest Know! ic “dee. Bay ‘ » addi- 
tion to these prepare ations a ¢ ainp consisting of twent thou- 
sand foot and two thousand horse was established at T ‘lbury, 
under the command of the Earl of Leicester. The brilliant 
Essex, then a youth of twenty-two, and alrea ly high in the 
queen's fuvor, Was placed in command of the cavalry. 

The camp at Tilbury was full of lite and gaiety. Eliza- 
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beth resided in the neighborhood, and frequently Visited it to 
hold conferences with the chiefs. When the Armada began 
to be daily expected, she reviewed the army iu person. On 
this oceasion she appeared in armor, holding a marshal’s 
truncheon in her hand, and riding on a war horse. Leicester 
aud Essex held her bridle rein. Placing herself at the head 
ot her a liniring troops, she made the tollowing memorable 


oration: 





Mv ig people! we ve | » persuaded by some that are car 

f f si vy, to ta i | vy WwW mtn selves to med mul 
1 iat t y I uss e y liat [ do not desire to 
stinv loving an ! s ts Lett nts tear! I] ve 
’ | ll { that, ur ry nl, | | ive ] a | mv ( lefest 
id safeguard in the loyal hearts and good will of my people. 
fore, | am come among you at this time, not for my recreation 
rt, but being res ibved ji the midst an heat of thie battle, to live 
binong vou all; to | vy down for my vl, for my kingd Mh, my 
| ’ ilhiny blood, even int dust, IT know [| have but the body ofa 
\ ind teeble woman, but | have the | it of a King: and of a k ng of 
] ad, too, ar ] thi ik foul scorn that Parma, ot in 
] ope, should dare to invade th ders of mv reah her 
t lishonor should grow me, | imyself will take up arms; J m) 
q / } / and t ror e¢ y one of your irtues 
| know alren vy \ re \V USS, t vou have deserv d 
I ind crowns; and w ) aSSu ve on t word of a prince, 
t duly paid vou, In the meantime, my licutenant-general 
my st ul, than whomil ver prinee Commanded a more noble 
y subject; not doubting by yvour obedience to my general, by 
cord in the camp, and your valor in the fiel l, we shall s ortly 
i fumous victory over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, 

ot \ people.” 


On the 20th of May, 1588, the Armada, consisting, aeccord- 
ing to the Spanish historians, of 152 ships of all kinds, and 
earrying 8,000 seamen, and 19,000 soldiers, sailed from the 
Tagus, amidst the shouts of a multitude which believed that 
Tue doom of England wis seal d. The dt cks were thronged 
with an array ol chivalry such as had seldom before been 
collected together. The Generalissimo, the officers under 
hin, and the gentlemen volunteers, who belonged to the 
noblest families of Spain, were attended by their suits, phy- 
SICLALIS, and domesties. Every want had been provided for, 
every Wish anticipated with the gay splendor befitting more 


It were well if certain male rulers of the present day had the courage to 

1 a speech as this, even though they would dress in petticoats (woman 

rather than expose their precious lives in the ficld in defence of the 

ry of which they are unfortunately the head, instead of the foot,—the 
sitiou for which they are best suited both by nature and education. 
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the progress of an Asiatic potentate than the passage of an 
army against a powerful antagonist. A co-operating army 
of 30,000 had been ecolleeted in the Netherlands, under the 
Prince of Parma, one of the best generals of the age, while 
the famous Duke of Guise was ecenducting 12,000 men to 
the coast of Normandy, in expectation of being received on 
board the Armada and rine led on the West coast of ke oland. 

It would be fore gyntooul purpose to olive a complete ace- 
count of this celebrate dls a-fig) Tt: 81 flice it to say that the heavy y 
and unwieldy galleons ol Spain were no mateh for the light, 
active, and easily manauyred ships of Eneland, conmmanded 
by the most skiltul captan s in the world: Drake, Raleigh, 
Haw kins, Frobisher. Mary Spanish vessels were destroyed by 
the ki elish 3 Inany more were lost on the coasts of S¢ otland 
and Ireland, Of all that proud Armada whieh was to sweep 
the navv of England trom the ocean, oly fifty-three vessels 
returned to Spain, and not a single Spaniard set foot on 
English soil but as a prisoner. 

This signal vietory was celebrated all over England by 


Irmo? hanksea . ] 
Sermons, tThanKSsg 


iVings, bontires, and other demonstrations 
ot joy. On Sunday, 19th of November, Elizabeth, attended 
by her privy council, surrounded by a gorgeous train of 
nobles, with the for ign ambassadors, judges, and bishops, 
went to St. Paul’s Cathedral to return thanks to the God of 
dattles for the great vietory with which He had blessed her 
arms. The queen was seated in a magnificent chariot, 
formed like a throne, raised on four pillars, aud surmounted 
by a canopy With an lnperial crown on the top. Atter the 
thanksgiving and litany were sung by the whole body of 
the clergy, Elizabeth drove back in the same state to her 
palace by torchlight, amid the shouts of her people. Two 

' 


4 


medals were struck to commemorate the defeat of the Ar- 


mada; one represented a fleet retiring under full sail, with 
the motto “Venit ridit FUGUI 3’ the other, fire “shit S scatter- 
ing a tleet ; the motto * Dus flumina facts ’—~a com) 
to Elizabeth, who is said to have suggested the employment 
of these engines ot destruction, Which proved So futal to the 
Spanish fleet. 

The queen’s joy Was somewhat marred by the death of 
Leicester, who had for thirty years exercised an almost un- 
limited influence over the court, the kingdom, and il rself. 
Ile was succeeded in Elizabeth’s favor by the noble, frank, 
and generous Earl of Esse Xe the idol of the city, the favorite 
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of the army, and the delight of the court. But all his 
genius, all his accomplishments, all his varied talents did not 
Suave him from the block. Essex had been an ¢ arly and cene- 
rous patron of Bacon, yet Bacon had the unblushing hardi- 
hood to appear as his chief prosecutor on his triai, and took 
the greatest pains to have him condemned. Not content 
with this, he wrote a book in which his matehless wit and 
Withering satire were exerted to blacken the memory of 
Essex. Truly has it been said that Bacon was at once the 
souring ang land the creeping snake—for his philosophy he 
scale d the heavens, for his morals he grovelled upon the earth. 

Ie iZabeth’s last years were hot happy. ler favorite 
ministers and courtiers—those in whom she had trusted most 
were tired of her, and were paying court to the heir of the 
crown, James VI. She had out-lived her charms, her gran- 
deur, and the love of hers ibjects. She was now old, ugly, 
peevish. All her wealth and power could not save her from 
death, which she knew was approaching, end which she 
dreaded with such a shrinking fear. 


Palidi mors a »> pulsat pede verum tal as R 


juo pulsat ped um sk 
Mareh, 1603, in the seven- 
tieth year of her age and forty-tifth of her reign. She was 


nun 


pote) . DULEERy Uae turres 
elizabeth died on the 24th of 
indisputably a great sovereign. Her vigor, her vigilance, 
her pene tration, and singular talents for government, merit 
the highest pralse, and have rarely been surpassed, When 
she ascended the throne, England did not rank higher than a 
second rate power. She left it among the first, if not the 


very first of european States. 


$. DD vrs sur la nature des animaur. Par M. Br FFON, 


> D t et de Vintelligence des animaur, de. Par M. Friov- 
s Paris: ISol. 

4 () /A rhruta rat ufantur mel us homine, J. Rozanri . 

7. Discours sur la methode. Par M. Descartes. 

8. Ocuvres de Frepenick Cuvier. Paris : 1859. 


That faculty of the lower animals which is alternately 
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called instinet, sagacity and reason, has awakened a deep in- 
terest among thinking men in all ages. The books that have 
been written upon it would form quite a large library; still 
the question is by no means settled, although a decided ma- 
jority of the naturalists of the present day are in favor of the 
theory that animals reason. 

At first sight this might seem an infringement on the 
noblest prerogative of mans: end the faet hus caused many 
to deny it without investigation or discussion. But a little 
reflection would show t 


hat it is no more derogatory to man 
to admit that an animal is possessed of the faculty of reason 
than it is to admit that he has blood in his veins or flesh on 
his bones. If it is not his own fault there is no danger that 
Phhithh v1 | be contoun led with the brute s sO Wi 1] defi ied and 
broadly marked is the difference between the two that it is 
puer le to deny to the latter any attribute that he ean be said to 
have any claim to, lest the coneession might yl ice him onan 
equ ty with the former—the obvious truth ben ¢ that, let 
us coneede or admit what we li ay, We maKke ho atl nal a 
whit more like us than he is in spite of any argument which 
our }? ide and arrogance dary pro hipot us to adduece against him. 
Nor is it in any manner inconsistent with the Christian 
religion to believe that animals reason in eertain cireume 


has been entertained by the most 


stances. That opinion 
pious and most orthodox. When Rozarius the nuncio of 
Pope Clement VIL. wrote his celebrated work in 1517, to 
show that not only do brutes reason, but that they sometimes 
do so better than men, he dedieated it to the two prelates 
which he regarded as most distinguished for their piety, 
hain ly, to the Bishop of Arras, and to Cardinal Madruee, 
Bishop of Trent. We are not aware that this has ever been 
trauslated from the original Latin in which it was written; 
but it is certain that three editions of it appeared—two at 
Paris, in 1547 and 1645, and one at Amsterdam in 1554, 
When it is borne in mind what little attention was bestowed 
on the study of nature at this time—nay how few were ca- 
pable of reading at all, it will be readily understood that the 
arguments of Rozarius in defence of the lower animals were 
founded in truth and nature. Dut the curious reader can 
verify the faet for himself, even if the remarkable work re- 
ferred to is not within his reach; for scarcely a writer has 


‘ 
discussed the subject since who has not borrowed largely 


from Rozarius 5 but many have done so without giving any 
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intimation of the souree from whicl they had drawn their 
inspiration. 

It is alinost u liversally admitted that it is the vanity of 
man which has led him to depreciate the faculties of the 
lower animals; he would compare himself with none but the 
Creator of all. In his mind the prevailing characteristie of 
all the rest of creation Is stupidity. It observation and ex- 
perience render it lnpossible to believe that there is intel- 
ligvence among the lower animals, then another the ry has to 
be invented to account for those actions and habits which 


seem to be the results of int lligenee. 


This is what Deseartes has done in maintaining that ani- 
mals are but machines, which no more do anything of their 
own accord than does the watch or the clock. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that his is the weakest point in the 


Cartesian philosophy ; indeed no philosophy contains any- 
i . _ . ; . = : . 
thing more absurd, or more easily refuted. There is good 


reason to believe that the author himself saw when it was 
too late that he com nitte d a grave error in adopting Such a 


theory. be this as it may his own reasoning on the supjeci 


flatly contradicts it. 
rh 4 a2 8 ce i] { > «ft 
Phe two great arguimnents oh Wuleu this philosop er cee- 
pends to show that brutes are but automatons are the 
following : That they hever know how to use vVorus or 


: . = 
other sigus as W ‘do to make known to others th irthouglits; 

} lt ] +} | . i nt ‘ » 
and that although they may do certain things as well, o1 


even better than any of us, they Invariably fail in others 


1 = , ' " 
Irom W h it follows that they do not aet by eonscious- 
Ness, but 0 hy t}; dispostiton of their organs.™ Th the 


Sule @ssay thie } hi losopher observes : “= It is remarkable that 


there are no men so senseless and st ipid—even among the 
insane, who are not capable of putti my together several 


words by which they ean make known their thoughts : and 


: ‘ ' oa ; 
that on the eoutrary there is no other animal, however per- 
fect or well brought up, that can do the same. And does 


this not prove .’ he continues, “not only that brutes have 
le s reasou than man, but that tl ey have none at all.’t 
] 
i 


i 
The pl yoher ela that all uceht to be ished wit] 
iit |) rs piel Cidhus that ail ough to De Satished With 


} P ! - = . ] 
these two arguments 5 but KNOWN that there are ulways 


‘ de ) parti 
{ pus s ulen it qu les 1@ es ont mo ri i 
l sl 1 ont p uu & —L) d 
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some who, although not brutes, are dificult to be convin ced, 
he adds a third, whieh his dis ‘iples regard as final and un- 
answerable. “Tt is very re narkable,”’? he stiys, °° that 
although there are several aniuals which ex bit more in- 


dustry than we in a few of tin ‘r actions we see at the same 
time that they exhibit none at all in many others, so that 
What they do better than we does not prove that they have 
reason, for if it did it would show that thes had more than 

hing better ; but it proves 


auy of us, and should do evel 


yt 


I 
that it Is nature that aets in 


| . ] } . ’ 
rather that they have none, ( 
’ ’ F , 
thie ane viding to tlh disp » of their organ : the same 
. | \ | »} Ithana . ] uw} 
‘ We see a CLOCK, W Cll Mihougi oO \ COMposed OL Wieels 


sig 
and springs, can count the hours and measure time more 


* 





. ‘ 
ahh We Cath With our pI dence, 
, 


That Deseartes reasons in this manner only beeause he 


7 ¢1 . + ] ] } é ~ 
has a theory to maintain whieh he re@ards as essential to his 


' } , rare 
Who Sys 1b Wwe e abundant evide ( Phi Sih ol ol 
1 ] ] ' 
his published letters in which he gives his views frankly asa 
, . 
] not ~ thie fo ler of a sec « tit s . ae | S necessary 
\ . | tlyeat t} t nolit t i | » 
iif ‘ to! irw Tha Spd nN OL LIfe LuOtSs 9 iit Ol thie 
‘ ”s 1 | ) 
i? ors ent, for IT would deprive no l ul ot | lie. 
] } . } } ] 
1 »>HOT even deny thelr se nent as 1 cl aS it depends 
, } ] ry a. ‘ 
on tne organs of the body. Biius, ny opinion Is ho SU 
wargol 4 t : le 9? “tg 1] oer : 

Cc Cl TO The abillnais. 7 lt is heedless to ask Whiiether a mere 
~ ‘ ri ] ] ‘ ¢ 
lnachine, or automaton, can be said to have sentiment 3 and 
li ft ¢nl or what beeomes ot the vu ents of 1) irtes 

a ust the intelligence of animals? 
, = , , y- = — 
esti nents ¢o OnlV have excited lat e had they 
} 
(4 }) rwal ! ah oratmary aucise I} s vi I OW 
i ‘ ; 
froin experience, for Descartes was not the first of the. od- 
? 1 ! ' 
erns W » ite ptead to prove that the lower anin are but 
! ! ] 1 ‘ 
1 LCriine Lo vf) fo 3 ‘) osoply \ Dorn. Cron Zius 
" ] ye . 
i ( il Spa Sil }) slchil W » TIVE’ it the middle of 
+} } ] 
the sixteenth century, wrote a book, th chiet olmeect of 
\ wis to prove i truth of the same theory but it 
] t + } . 
does ) hh Oo have ] ide anu l pres moh the th Kes 
oO! its tl _ 
| } | . ' ] ’ . +1 +1 ] 
N een iar OLMerwist hnowever, With = tile WoOrk O 
1) la 1 
4 ; 
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Deseartes, for his theory has been adopted partially or 
wholly by some of the most illustrious investigators otf 


modern times, ineluding even Buffon the naturalist, although 
the latter does not go quite so far as Descartes in his depre- 
ciation of the lower animals. He accords them life, sentiment 
and the consciousness of present existence; but he denies them 
thought, reflection and memory, Or the eouseiousnes of past 


existence, Without whieh qualities, he maintains, they eaunot 


and do not reason. ‘If I have rendered my self intelligible,” 
says the great naturalist, “it must have been seen that far 


from depriving the animals of all, I accord them all, with 
the exception of thought and refleetion ; they have senuti- 
ment, they have it even in a higher degree than we have; 
they also POSSESS the consciousness of their pre sent existence, 
but not that of their past existence 3 they have sensatious, 
but th \ lack the faculty of Comparing them; that Is to Sit 
the power which produces ideas, for ideas are but sensations 
+] 


On ‘od . vy] . Correc ‘ ociati f so) 
compared, or, to spear hore Correctly, ASSOCclatIONS Ot eChsa- 
, p 


tions.’’* 

Deseartes and Buffon are great names, but not ereater in 
natural history than Cuvier, Flourens, Leroy, Con ( 
all of whom admit that the lower animals reason. Buffon 
d dl hot depen | sO much On observat on and eX]M rin ent as 
Cuvier, and the more recent naturalists ; in other words he 
did not \"! rsue his researches so much in accordance vith 
the inductive system. This fully accounts for the different 
opinions entertained ly the two philosophers. What Cuvier 
tells us Is not what he has learned from others, or from books, 
but wh) t he has learned from observation and experience, 
Thus, in speaking cf what he has carefully observed for 
years in the habits ot the ourang-outang he rea >” L tf 
us consider the aetion reported in any light we may it will 
be difheult not to see In it the result of a combination of 
ideas, and not to recoguise in the animal capable of it, the 
faculty ol general Zul — Now be it rememibe red t] ath oace- 
cording to both Deseartes and Button the power of 1 asonulng 


F5 Tey 7 
consists in the faculty of combining and generalizing ideas 


M. Flourens, one of the most eminent naturalists of the 


pre sent dav, fully corroborates the views of Cuvier, adimitti 
that the lower animals possess every attribute supposed to 
d il 
A br l " i tom v t1 
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result from the reasoning faculty with the sole exe piion of 
reflection ; al lth S ne regwaras as col stituting a suflicient 
distinetion be tween man and the brute. Atter havi Y care- 
ful \ re views d the opposite opinions ot B iffo ran | by IVit r he 
remarks: * Nothi g now remalus but to indieate thie lia it 
Which separates the Intelligence Of man from that of the 
lower animals, Here the ideas of Cuvier rise, and they are 
not the tess reliable on this account, Anima!s receive 
through their senses in pressions siilar to those which we 
receive thro oh ourses they retain like us the traces of those 
lmpressions; and those impressions, being retained. form for 
them, as they d >for us, humerous and varied “asso lations 3 
Liey con bi lw thems: thev e mepare Chem 3 Hey deduce juda- 
nents trom the nes the Possess therefore inte higence, But 
all their intelligence is redu ed to this: their Intelligenee 
cannot conte Inplate Itself, Cannot see itse if, cannot recognise 
itself; they have no reflection, that supreme faculty of man 
Which enables m to exan e his own mind, in 8 ort to 
know hi iselt Reflectio thus defined is then the | { 
\ ic] separates thie luteliig of man trom that ofa nals.’’* 
M. Flourens does not eome tot Ss COL sion Withou iVihg 
fully investigated the subject; but before we take anv no- 
tice of the taeta which he adduees in prool of his views we 
will clance briefly at those entertained by those who had 


devoted most attention to the subject before the tine of 


either Pereira or Deseartes 





. : : ; , 
Ever student of nat i 
Interesting aceount given 
‘ 
] ] Ly OKS Of [Is l 
‘ 1 ] 
Sol the Who thbihiia 
ar  s 
read these caretuily and b 
] . + + ] 
they contain and still dey 
1iais, nue says, °° pres lit races of their p ral ad / NS, 
? ! } - 1 | 
though these distinetious are most re marKabie TW man. In 
ri ] ] } ! : 
Inost of them, as we remarked When speaking of their various 
i 


parts they appear to exhibit gentleness or ferocity, « onrage or 
* > o . 


: . ] es } , 
cowarals . ft “ur or DOLUUEeSS Vioiehee Or Cunning: ;: nd Wiahy 


= 9 
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of the 1 exhibit sO nething like ratio ral consel usness,’’* The 
Stagirite then proceeds to enumerate various familiar evi- 


dences of design, the ad iptation of a means to an end, and 
ir remarkable attributes exhibited by the lower 
aninals. Ie was of opinion that all the singing birds care- 
fu ly idy their sones, IIe had no doubt that the night- 
lngales teach their young ones to sing, and spend much of 
Lier U1 e in doing SO. This he thought Wiis the reason 
WhV Tilose brouglit i} in) CUZUS, aud which have hot had the 
benefit of their parents’ Instructions, bewer attain the same 
ye rfection as the latter. We all know from experi nee that 
birds learning to sing manifest the utmost emulation, and 
Liat SOmMmetIbES they exert themselves so violently that the 
Vang lished fall down dead. 

Plato in his glowing picture of the golden age under Sat- 
urn includes among the chief advantages enjoved by man 
his communication with beasts, of whieh inquiring and in- 


forming himself he knew the true qualities and ditlerences 


OL thet ali. The same pliil sophie wus in the habit of 
ask y why mav not the defect which prevents communica- 
tion between them and us be as much on our part as on 
theirs. At all events, there is nothing very strange in our 


being unable to understand the language of birds and beasts 


b ] 
li SUC Lie y have, since We cannot understand that of one- 
twenticth of our own species, lor example, low many are 


, } 1 » 4 - 
Lhere around us, on every side, at the present moment, to 


ve of a Frenchman or an Italian is as mueh 


Ss 


a mystery as that of the goose or the gull? but who would 
couciude from his ignorance ot Freueh and Italian that 
Frenchmen and Italiatis do not possess the faculty ol reason? 
Most } ople understand what beasts mean by certalh Mmove- 
ments aud certain cries 3 but do they not also understand us 
very he why, il not (| lite, as well. Be this as it m iV, hone 
who have paid any uttention to the subject doubt, for a mo- 
ment, that they vuderstand each other. What is not so vene- 
rally known is that animals of entirely different species 
understand each other. 
\\ e be li ve It Was Thal 4, the Mi esi ill, who fir t obs rved 
that the horse knows there Is a ger lu oue kind of barking 


of a dog, and that he is accordingly afraid of it, but pays no 
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attention to ¢he other kind. Laetantius was of opinion that 
i 


brutes could not only speak in their own way so as to be 


perter tly ul derstood. but also that they could smile, and in 


] 


some Instances even laugh. Indeed, a greater man than he, 


one who had studied nature more, and who has never been 
excelled in any intelleetu i! effort which he has attempted, 
enterti ined a simils 


opinion. In the fourth book and ninth 
er ol his History ot Animals, Aristotle lustanees the 


various ealls ot partridges, according to the situation ot 


[beac es, as evidence that animals of the same species change 
i 
; ; 


heir language, as men do, in removing from one country to 


All e: pable ot ju loin oO admit that Plutareh is the most re- 


hab e ot bie eraph rs. In reading his = # ves”? we are every- 


where impressed with his truthfulness and impartiality. Stall 


more evident, if possible, are those qualities in his work on the 
} atip g 4 A ne ly. which is quoted or borrowed from by 


} . ry) 1) 
ail naturatists sinee lis tlime. Thus he felis us That, wie 


5 h 


the people of Thrace wished to pass over a frozen river, they 
l 


had a trained fox which they turned out before them, so t at 
they might learn from him whether there was any dane 

that the 1ee would bre ik. Revnard laid lis ear on the ice 
o listen if, from a near or reinote distance, he could hear the 
noise of the current; if he found by this means that the ice 
was sufficiently thick, he went forward; if that it was too 


. > 1 1 } _ + 1 
It IS Plu aren arso WHO hakes Us acqu inted With the 


feats of the famous Ro ' dog that used to perform at the 
Theatre of Mareellus. This dog, he tells us, served an aetor 
who pli ved a taree of several parts and personage 8, taking 

) ly s } rt at the propre r Time with incredible liteliigence 


and skill. Among other thing s he had to seem dead tor some 


e, on account of a certain drug he Was supposed to have 


taken. Atter he had swallowed a piece ot bread which 


passed for the drug, the same as our modern actors sometimes 

Ke wine or water for poison, he began after a while to 
tren ne na tagger, as i the dose Was beginning to take 
effeet ; at last stretching himself out stiff he suffered him- 


ed from place to place as It was his part to 


} ] 4 | ] 4 1 
aos ha {terwards When he Knew 1 to be thine he began 
; ; 
| sf genttiv To s ras if iwa Yr out ofa profound sieep al al. 
i 
goup his head, looked about him in a manner that 
i 
sto ls spectators 
It : ae { | ; Lat 1 +] -ayy) | 
Cis related of elephants that w len one OL them is trapped 
i 
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by the hunter in certain deep pits prepared for the pur- 
pose, and covered over with brush to deceive them, all the 
rest, with great diligence, bring stones and logs of wood to 
raise the bottom, so that he may get out. We are told that the 
keeper of an elephant in a private house in Syria robbed him 
at every meal of half his allowance. One day his master re- 
solved, himself, to feed him; he poured the whole measure of 
barley he had ordered as bis allowance into his manger; at 
Which the elephant casting an angry look at his Keeper, 
separated with his trunk one-half from the other, and thrust 
it aside, truly revealing to his master the wrong that had been 
done liimn.* 

Some have gone so far in estimating the reasoning pow- 
ers of the lower auima!s as to allege that some of them pus- 
sess religious sentiments. This was the opinion of Pliny? 
who observes that they meet at cercain fixed yr riods, and af- 
ter several ablutions and purifications, they are seen to lift 
up their trunks, like arms, and fixing their eyes towards the 
rising sun, continue long in meditation and contemplation, 
at certain hours of the day, of their own accord, without in- 
struction or pre cept. This indeed nay not be true; we are 
rathet! dispose d ourselves to question ItS accuracy. But itis 
not necessary for our purpose that it should be true ; for, how 


many races of men are there, even at this day, who have no 


} 
1 


mode of worship, and who have scarcely al \ idea of reilvion ¢ 

There are Inany creatures, which so far as we can see, 
have no means of utterance by Which they can co ninunuicate 
with each other. Among this class are numbered the ants; 
but we have many evidences that they do conununieate with 
each other intelligently enough. Cleanthes relates a singular 
iIustance. Tle “saw them go,” he says, “from their ant-hi 


ecarrving the dead body of an ant towards another ant-hill, 





Whence several other ants came out to meet them, as if to 
speak with them; after being awhile together, the last re- 
turned to cousult, we nay Suppose, with their fellow-citi- 
Zelis, aud so made two or three Journeys by reason of the dif- 
ficulty of capitulation. In conclusion the last comers brought 
the first a worm out of their burrow, as it were for the ran- 
som of the defunet, which the first laid upon their backs and 
carried home, leaving the dead body to the others.” f 

What the author of these accounts was, or what relianes 


* Mont e's Fssays, Vol. ii. p. 154 
{ st chapter of the eighth 


k of his Natural History. (L. viii. c. 1 


+ Plutarch on the Craftiness of Animals 
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ean be pl iced on his Statements we ean easily se fro n those 


“ .! . ~! ’ a ] ) an y - - 
Ol his WOrkKS Whileil are Dest KNOW. We doub \W iether a 


nore humane or upright man than Plutareh ever existe 1. 





| } 
ati neortheal nite ral etre vt nin iis tl ' ] WS yt 
z= ) ‘ 
( er? 1 oO]  pPVrese NO A ent wt ee or PS 1 
],! } +] + e te ) 
ati | ( ! ! Pyle? cle ) r } it Ot ‘I. | ( ‘ Ss on 


he prefac nis irks with the well Known deseription 

i 

, >». . , ; 
a by Button of the same animal, and in v fn the fol- 
lo me fi SssaQ Occurs ¢ “é | } t S Ni that anita pre ent 
his vl T » | 1 bony | Tie wn mie 4 ) had eon » TH Visit byt i 
| ] 1 | 7 ; 
pI enade crave ly hem. as if one of he eomnatl . 
I | seen | sit ie, display his kin, Wipe | | 
t , +] ] 1, { + . , a a } 
VW tf. wus thi Spoon mi Tne ria » Carry | mt tO Ss 
ou 
mouth, Pour oO ( < for | self in-a @lass and ch ‘ it, 
, 
W fie invited to >So, Go; L.cup and saueer, bring them 
to the table, put i l su r, pour out the tea, and le t 
I 
1 ‘ } , xu hf + ¢ . 
coo! before he dran tail . out any other lusti- 
vy n than the s, ort Or his mastel nd otten 
\\ ) + ‘ 2 } yrs, i] ] rnoo 2 @ 1) pmprone ec 
I 

With ea ( | presented himself as y request caresses,’?* 

R Tel rtotl ; M. | lourens adds: ‘Our young ourang- 
outang did all these t rs. He was very ger . Was 8 - 
} 1 1 , , 

ily tond of caresses, particularly those of e children; 
he aD Vé | Wit the i eT nad T ed TO Umit ( ery nie 
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take the key of the chamber where he had been put, insert 
it in the lock and open the door. * * Like that of Button 


he had neither the patience nor petulance ot other apes 5 
his countenance Was sad, his Mahnher grave, his movements 
measured. I went to visit Fim one day in company with an 
illustrious old man, an aeute and profound observer, A 
costume somewhat singular, a movement somewhat slow and 
feeble, and a bent form, attracted from the time of our 


arrival, the attention of the young aniinal. Ile complied 


readily with everything required from him, his eye always 


riveted on the object of his curiosity. As we were about to 
retire he gently but waggishly approached his new visitor, 
and took the cane whi ‘h) he | eld in his hand, and pretendit La 
to Suppo t himself on it, bending his back and slackening his 


j : : 

pace, le Wiualke d round the vard where we were » llhitating 

the manner and walk or imy old friend. This being done h: 
) ! + 


voluntarily returned the eane and we left him convineed that 


. ’ ’ 1 ~< 
he teo Knew how to observe (cet nous ie quuittames COl- 


VaIneUs qtr ln Issi SAVaIt Observer). 

An account still more incredible, if possible, is given by 
Cuvier of his exp rience with « same animal. Ile tel sus 
that this ourang-ontang took ered pleasure in climbing ti Cs 
ana re Whine r some time perehed on the branches. A 
hiah pretended one day to cil tl e for the pu pos rf 
catching hit: but he iim nedia Vy colni dl to shake the 
tree with all lis might il ord rtotriguten away the in ruder. 
The latter retired and stood stills: h returned aud rauun 
pretended to eltimb the > 4 1 tiie auhinal SHOoOnN IT ore 
and more vi rl ntlv. 

No one ean (pli tion the truth of the co clusion de lueed 


by Cuvier trom these circumstances, namely, that from a 


, ") ? , 
} ticular Circulstance hie Cs DPLESTit for this a genera 
rue («tt circomstane particuhere ios balsa ih regie 
vu erale) Wi ch is in itself a veritable reaso Y process 
But it is not alone the oural f-OULaNe that has convine dl 
modern as well as ancient observers of his ability to reason 
From numer instances we will note a few as they oceu 
to our memory. Linnzeus tells us that the martin dwells on 


the outside of houses in E lrope under the eaves, and 


wien 1 } is Hull its hest, the sparrow frequently takes 1OS- 


Session of tf. i C martin, Uhaoiwe o ¢ 


lisiodve the intruder, 
! 1 4 ] ] ' ] 
COHVOKES LIS Conmpantous aud Triends, sole Oo, Whol @ ra 
| ~ ! ‘ 
the capti ’ Hist otuers DIING Clay, CO Vy ciose up 
I | 
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the sparrow to be suffoeated as the punish nent due to his 
Injustice an | temerity. 

‘Now we sav that this is not merely the instinet of self 
pre servation ; 1t shows that the eulprit has been duty tried, 
condemned and execnted—that it shows at least a com- 
parison ot ideas, whieh Is aur asoning process, none can at ny. 
As for the fidelity alti etion un | cratitude of the dog to his 
master, they are familiar to il s an | how eould he entertam 
those feelings without reaso ine 4 The eat too, proves that 
he ean reason without any reterenee to the tinstinet of self- 
preservation. A lady with whom we were aequainted,” 
savs Dr. Lambert, of Edinburgh, * hada tame bird whieh she 

y was in the habit of letting ont of his eage about her room 
every dd iV. Q)ne mor ine is it Wiis piel Liver "yp Sole Crun bs 


, a ' ‘ ee 
oft bre id offthe em vt, her cat, V 
1 


"} salwavs previous!\ S owed 
i ° i 
t 


great kindness tor he by} “«l, SCIZ | it oOnas 1 len ah 1] ! perl 
with it in her mouth on the table. The lady alarmed for 
the tate of her favorite, on tur ne about observed that tl 

door had been left open, and that a strange eat had jist come 


, into the room. After turning it out, her own eat en dow 
} } ‘ ) +} ios +] ie ee 
fro l her piace ol Sale , and dro yrerct ile’ bird Wi rlaoty ae ' - 


+ + 


ing it in the shehtest manner. What wise precaution eo id 


I 


he lady herself have taken even had she a nple time for 


reflection than this?’ 


The Same writer gives an aeceout of anoth reat w hiel 
, . a . 
When out at night, would tup reg larly it The \ 1 } 
the doors and al a .] 
" Tie doors allie shnutters were CLOS & SthOW ig” wD ‘ 1) 
i 
"| , , 
that she wa otcen let nat the windows b da ‘A 


S 
what, he adds, is still a bett 
gacity, she would always tap a the bed-room windows whet 


disappointed at the others, or when the night was far ad- 
i 


vanced.’ Dr. Darwin r lates that i friend of hissaw on the 
no! hie rn coast of Ire] ind a hun lred crows at onee p 

, ee Be — Poe ee 
Ipou MmUsEtes 5 ea n crow took & muscle up iuto the al ro 


i 
twenty to forty yards high and let it fall upon the ston 
andthus by breaking the shell, get possession of the an 
We have ourselves Seen Crows act as sentinels with the vigl- 
lanee, intelligence and effect of the best trained soldiers. Th 
t | | | i t 


' , c | ‘ oe - 
retieve each other with the utmost recuiarity, ant when 


note of alarm Is sounded It 18 as rea lily and tully under- 
stood, as it every crow ol the flock had ly en a veteran 
soldier and had heard the warning voice of the buele. ITere 


Instinet cannot adapt itself to circumstanees, or make provi- 


sion tor the tuture; these are efforts which, according to the 
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most thorough investigators and most profound observers, 
require the exereise of reason. But we have instances of 
them in a thousand forms among the smallest as well as 
“none thie largest aninials—among the feeblest birds as 
well as among the strongest quadrupeds. It has been 
observe d, for ¢ xulple, that no birds ¢ ver pair but those whose 
young require the nursit gy care of the parents 5 and that the 
extent and continuance of their parental care are aiway in 
proportion to the wants and le Iplessness of the young. It 
is we ll known that when the wants of the young cease the 
mother w ithdraws her fondness and leaves them to pros ide tor 
themise lve _# but the love of the parent ll ay be lengthened 
out beyoud its usual time, as we see in the case of birds 
which contrive to feed their voung if the vy are tied to the nest 
or confined in a cage, or appear yy any other means to be 
unable to supply their own necessities. It seems almost 
superilous to ask, do not the parents in these instances com- 
pare ideas 7 hay do they not reason and in a manner perteetly 
logical. 

We find also with what excellent judgment birds and other 


animals adapt their habits to the nature of the climate in 
which they live In Se negal, where the heat 1s great, the 
ostrich neglects her eges during the day, but sits on them 
carefully and steadily during the night. At the Cape of 


Good Hope where the heat is le ss—lhot suflicie 
. , 


it to render 
it sate to leave the eggs uncovered, the same bird sits on 
them both by day and nigh 

We have a ready obs rved that hone capable of judging 
would deny to the more Intelligent class of animals the use 
of reason, Were it not that so many entertain the opinion that 
no such concession could he mad > Without diminishing ihe 
glory of man. Henee it is that there are those who, while 
they admit that animals exereise faculties which, if they do 


not constitute reason are at lea 





st near a kin to it, maintain 
that their souls are material. This theory has a much worse 
tendency than that which frankly admits that animals rea- 
son, because almost every argument adduced in its favor ape 
plies with equal foree to the faculties of man.  Pardies, an 
eminent diss iple ot the Stagirite, has exhibited this anomaly 
in a clear light. It you once adit, he Says, that what is 
most admirable in the brute occurs only by means of a ma- 
terial soul, n ay you hot inimedciate ly co a step farther and 
say, that all that takes place in the mind of man may also be 

















avs 
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referred to a material sonl.* If you onee admit that the brute 


without anv spiritual soul is capable ot thinking, of acting 


with an object, of toreseeing the tuture, of revealing the 
past, ot profiting by experience, by means of the refleetion 
which he makes upon it; why may you not say, In a more 
liberal mood, that men a 


lso are capable of exeretsing thelr 
I 


functions without a spiritual soul. Atter all, the operations 
| l 


tian are no other than those you attribute to the brute; 


it there Js any difference it is only of more or less, and so all 
you can Say is, that the soul of man Is more perfect than that 
ot the brute, because it remembers becter, beeause it thinks 


with nore Ye flection, and foresees W ith, more assurance: ly l 


os 


{11 ally, you cannot say that the soul of the brute is material. 


You will Si\ perhaps that oye ratious are performe d by the 
soul of man which are not suitable to the brute, and which 
can proceed only fromm a spiritual soul, as these oOperal ons 
are universal intel! rence, The reasoning by which we deduce 
one kind of knowledge from. another 3; the ideas which we 


ave of the infinite and of things spiritua and whieh do not 


b> ‘long to the senses. I} it those who deny that the brute 
has any intelligence, do not deny on that aceount that we 


4 ; . : ] " 
have thoughts and reasonings in ourselves 3 


therefore they 


(the animals) have the same right as we to prove the exist- 
ence of a reasoning soul. But they may add besides that 


find so extraordinary, only 


all those operations which you 
i ‘ 

differ as nore or less from the operations which we attribute 

to the brute; and ceita nly it appears that to aet with an 


object, to profit by experience, to foresee the future (which 
we admit the brute to be capable of ) cannot the less procee ! 
i 
from a spiritual principle than what belongs to man. Tor, in 
i i 


Short, what is universal intelligence, if it is not what has reter- 
ence to several similar things, as the portrait of a man has 
some relation to all faces which resemble = it. What is 
reasoning if it is not a consciousness produced by another 
consciousness, as We see that a movement is often prod reed 
by another movement. Certainly, 1f we once admit that 
thought, intention and inflexion ean proceed from a bodv 
animated by a material form, it will be very difficult to prove 
that the reasoning and the ideas of man may not proceed 
from a body which is als» animated by a material form.t 


eo] lies, De la Con ssi les Be num. Ivix, p. 100, 4 8% 

+ As we have bef s no | h copy of Locke’s w s, and are | 
to re-translate a pass trom | let ted Essay, we cannot 1v his xuct 
words, but 3s Frer \ - nh wi we ta the extract, 1 n il, 
faithful to t original ; and it particularly so in regard to the philosopher's 


opinion of the reasoning powers of the lower animals 
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Bishop Butler, one of the most profound reasoners ot 
modern times, has taught in his * Analogy” not only that the 
lower animals reason, but that they have immortal souls. 
Locke, a still more illustrious authority, had no doubt that 
animals reason. The philosopher was of opinion that the 
creat distinction between man and the lower animals, con- 
sists in the latter being unable to form general and abstract 
ideas. ‘** We ean then suppose,” he says, * in my opinion, 
that it is in this the brute diflers from man. This | say is 
the difference in regard to which these two sorts of creatures 
are entirely distinet, and which places at once so vast a dil- 
ference between them. For if the brutes have some ideas 
and are not mere machines, as some pretend, we cannot deny 
that they Possess reason to a certain exteut. For mi part it 
seems as evident to me that they reason, as that they hare 
feeling 3 but it is only on particular ideas they reason accord- 
ing as their senses pre seut them to them. The most Wy riect 
of them are circumseribed within these narrow bounds, not 
having, as | believe, the faculty of extending them by an 
sort of abstraction.’’* 

But we need not multiply authorities. 
that the greatest thinkers of the ancient and modern world 
have admitted that the lower animals reason. It there are 
Some great men who have miaintaimed the opposite view, 


have hot philosophers (ilibe red siniilarls i, reeara to thah lilme 


sell, To deny that the dog, the ele pant, or the horse rea- 


as a BU. 


sous Is hot very different trom denying that man has a ul 
or that if he has it is one or other of several substances. 
Thus inpedocles Inalntained that the soul 
blood ; Hesiod and Anaximander, a ¢ om poul lof earth and wa- 
ter; Zeno, the quintesss nce of the tour elements ; Aselepiades 


the simple exereising of the four senses, &c., Ke. 


Perhaps 
if the lower animals could speak us We dl », rende) them- 
selves intelligible to us they could have as good reason to 
ridicule any of these theori s in reexurd to the human soul, as 
some men think they have to ridicule the theory that ani- 


nials reason. If, howeve r, there are some Who will still lhiiaditi- 


tain that all living creatures are but machines, with the sol 
exception of man, let them at least admit that those rendered 
subservient to man’s use, and which serve him as well as thes 
are able, ought to be gently treated. Were this generally 


Ly 


© Essay on Human Understanding. Beok I., a ip. xi., p. 170. M. Co x 
edition 
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History ot Eneland, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, has given him a very high place among living 
historians, and is a book which will long be the standard au- 
tnoritv upou the events of those eventtul seventy years. 
Lord Stanhope himself belongs to one of the noblest famil es 
in Ie ¢land—one tt at ly as been sea ted amoung the hereditary 
legislators of the ngdom since the year 1616, and has since 

) branched tees three earldoms, and has seldom wanted 
one prominent mem ye at least, at any time throughout this 
perl nls while it Is nelt r flat te “y to hi lil, nor it) just ice to the 
hero of Port Mahon, an the celebrated Earl of Chestertield, 
to assert that our historian is the greatest ornament ot his 
distinguished house, 

It nay perhaps he questions d whether a member of the 
aristocracy Is the most proper person to write the history ot 


+ 


so aristocratic a country as England. Even admitting the 


full loree of the objection, ve should hot apply it toone who 
has such qualifiations for an historian as Lord = Stan- 
hi ? e. One of these is that which Maecaul jus stly p! ices SO 
high. He has seen history ; he has lived hi story. Ile was 
born to a place from whieh he could see and examine most 


thoroughly the working of the English system of government 
in court, in cabinet, and in parliament, and thus compre! end 
!) ist events that would be very perplexing to others. Ile has 
sat longin both houses of parliament, and has twice held minis- 
terial office. With most of the public men of his day he has 
been acquainted, and with Many of the greatest, he has been 
Intimate, He was Under secretary to the Duke of Wel- 
lington when Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and al- 
ways upon terms of familiar friendship with him; and 
throug shout his life upon the most contidential terms with 
the late Sir Robert Peel, who appointed him one of. his lite- 
rary executors. In politics he has always been a moderate 
conservative, but invariably frank, straight-forward and in- 
dependent in his views and conduct. Notwithstanding his 
admiration for and personal relations with Sir Robert Peel, 
he did not follow that statesman when the latter left his party, 
and to-day he is a supporter of Lord Derby. Yet during 
later yt urs he was, We 11a say, the bosom friend ot Lord Ma- 
cauley. These traits appear in Lord Stanhope’s books. A 
man so able, always has -opinions of his own, which he 
states with candor and moderation, and of course they 
frequently conflict with those of the reader; and yet his op- 
ponents will find that his narrative gives impartially all es- 











‘ ? 5 A> > M 03 
? ? “, sy ] : ] , : : 
sential facts, a d tha LIS books, Upol every case 1n d spute, 
e i 


| 
‘ 


contain the record so fully and so correetly, that judgment 
May be give th Upon it either wiv. 


— 


} “ / , ‘ ] 
f William Pitt is a most d ficult one to write, 


- 1 + } . - : . 1 . . 
| rom the time that he entered olfice, 1t 1s substantially the 
I] Story ol > rope, Phe private life of no statesman Is so 
. i 


meagre and uniuteresting. His letters rarely refer to do- 
nestic oO personal tatters, Ile had no wite; hardly a female 
ince3; and was shy and bashful in society. ILis 
hougnuts were always upon affairs of state ; he eared for lit- 
i@ or nothme else. To contine a memoir of his life Within pro- 
pred limits; to pre Ventit from being as Wella lite of Napole on 
and of Warren Hastings, a history of the war in Italy, and of 


— ’ } ‘yy ] } . } 
@ war in EFlanae rs, is a difficult ta Ky, requiring great judg- 


ment and Freat discrimilhation and Lord Stanhope’s book 
displays both. It is not a mere t auscript of the Annual 
Register and the Parliamentary Debates; it is not a pron- 


ul, hout method and 
Without perspective, like Sir Archibald Alison’s Life of Lord 


Custierea 


aderous lndigested mass of tate lal Wi 


Ati Lay 


wile We think Lord Stanhope has succeeded in giv- 
ing Us @ WIOSE hi oderate » Fel able and Valu ble biograp| Vy ol 


a very great mah. We have met occasionally with state- 
ents not so correct as we should expect from so caretul a 
Wwriter.* The se were doubtle SS corrected in the se cond edl- 
tion of the book, which we have uot been able to find. 


The eareer of WillhiamPitt is in many re speets the most mar- 


, 
ener than 


vellous in history. Ilis tather’s position had been In 
Almiost at \ othe uel shimun evel attained, and { Is eloquence, 
his indomitable will, his lofty character, and his” brilliant 
achievements had cowed his Opponents, ind dazzled his coun- 


” 


tryinen toan extraordinary degree. * The son,” to use Macau- 


lev’sstriking language, * inherited the name which, at the time 
ol his birth, was the most illustrious In the civilized worl 1, 


and was pronounced by every Englishman with pride, and 


by every enemy of England with mingled admiration and 


” ) } ? + , ‘ ? 
terror. Boru to so high an estute, lis precocity Is Without 


v ~ \ I t ! f 
I i, I i> i t i ) 
ti i i t Mr i I > ; ! 4 
‘ I 1 tl l . !’ ( i t 
f ws to \ | | my s ' iS hia r 
l t tim { | r Wis t t ke 
‘ nm is I ~ t it 
} } ne} ‘ ’ t t ‘ is ( t 

i 

the d with the | ’} » 17k l i not jatural in un 
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arallel. \t all stages ol his vouth he was a wonder. 


When barely twenty-one, and with a reputation for ability 
extending throughout the kingdom, he obtained a seat in 
Parliament. There his career resembles more the extrava- 
gant creation of a second-rate novelist than true biography. 
Carel lly trained for the arena upon which he had entered, 
his first speech placed him in the foremost rank of the bril- 
liant statesmen of even that brilliant age. At twenty-two 
he was seleeted with universal approval as the only one com- 
yy tent to eneounter Fox and Burke—the createst of debaters 
and the oreatest of political philosophers. At twenty-fou 
he became prime minister, with most unusual powers, ca- 
ressed alike ih s yverelgu and people, and with collearue 

uoder him of three times his age—nhot placed there bv the 


accident ot birth, but raised by his own extraordinary powers 


and merit over thre tre ads of wreat nobles ana veteran states- 
lien. tol 1] | the rejgus of government at a most momentous 
Crisis. Ilistory cont ins no other example of a position so 


dazzling as that. Not Bolingbroke, when at thirty-five, the 
whole theatre of Paris arose with one burst of acela nation, 
to greet him as the arbiter of Europe ; not, we think, ever 
Napoleon, when at the same age he was proclaimed Emperot 
e French and King of Italy. 

We have heard thoughtless people speak of it as a misfor- 
tune for a man to bear a great name—as though a father 
and son were in a state of rivalry. Certainly if Pitt had not 
inherited a name so endeared to his countrymen, he could 
not, while still a boy, have had an opportunity to show his 
fitness to ¢ mninana,. Equally certain Is it that had it hot 
been for that parent’s training he would not have’ been 
compels nt to maintain hi nself when so early raise | to the 


place of Comal I. But what makes his glory wrpeater 18 


tine he was enabled to add to the fame ot his own achieve- 
ments that whieh a noble mind must prize almost equally 
Wit! i—the fame retleeted by the achievements otf an illus- 
ll! ithe 


‘The whole history of his life, if not so brilliant, was as 
reiari ible us thre beginning. Ile never lost his UsCct ndancy 
in Parliament; when, after holding office seventeen vears he 
resigued it, it was of his own accord and for personal reasons. 
His rivals never arove hin trom power. Ile resumed it 
three vears later; was Prime Minister, in all, longer than any 
predecessor or successor, and at last died in office, on the 
iwenuty-secoud anniversary of the day upon which he had 
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entered the Ilouse of Commons. Iie became Prime \I ster 
4 ® 4 ° ) ] } 

at twenty-four; at forly-siX, tls part was wed a ds his 

? } 1 4 4 ‘4 } } { ’ 
worn-out body Was vborhe to its res Ing-prace pV this Tatiie 5 
° ° \\T i : 1 
side In Westriinistel Abbev. 

r > | } 

t! ost eventiui in 


I t period ol his adininistration was tlie 


in the history ot Kurop , and He Was ib WOSITION TOO promi- 
: ’ } ? ' 
nent, and his policy was too marked Tor hit Co eseap from 
° . ° _ 1 . 
extreme and bitter eritieisn We doub vhbether anotnel 
, Baas : ° ’ , , 
man has evel been the object OL su terripie prt Lippes na 
' . , , 
such violent lamipoons. (ireat orators thundered y 
] : r ‘ ‘ is = 
bilthh in pari ament > great Sacllists CREE can 2 iy ) 
; m4 + | 1 ¢ 
1O po tray him as tl mos hideous of mot sters, and to gloat 
] OS te | ] ¢ ; ° ] 
‘ny befitting language over his doom in the Trture wore. 
' , 1 
VWemagogcues fie dosohim up to the mob as ey st of - 
i 
tates, and the most relet ss of tyrants. In Franee, tor ti 
years, it was the popular betel that by) 11 e oan 
, 
fiendish SYSLell ( merarcel a) ect 1 « i |  ¢ sftroy 
' ' 9 : a 
j wriahas rlyal, tit ! 1 pore 0 every ( \ Chi 
betell that count i'l] ry tis e. N ! S] \ youl - 
| 
’ ' 
4 pie read 1h &@ WOM lori oO CXC) i re cle m0) 
I Wille Ir. 1’) ed, i elle ( l iD ‘ i 
’ 
po nan of so ¢ and judicial a s the ex ent 
sir Sa el Itomuiliy. 
, } J y | 
With lord Macaulay's u ed biograp before 
| 
Vi i i | }ol SULtii}) MLS to Sixt ‘ 1 Yr ‘ \ | ° 
| l 
hall only give the dates necessary to our barratve. Ile was 
- Ti ‘ yp ! \T 1- | 
born at Llayes, in Kent. ou the Zsih ol i , ifodu. His 
father, created ea of Oh 1 Seve veurs tater, 0 


r 
daug ter ol Ricl rad Gi enville, Ihsq. ol Siowe, e Coun- 
tes femple, peer Inher own right i the motive of an 

I 
extraora ry i e ol § Stbie ° \ mbes \\ bibade |? t was 
his father’s second and favorite son, \ educated under that 
father’s care 1 ul of be y SS t to Eton on Ilarrow, 
when fourteen Was entered at Pembroke Llall, ¢ ag 
Liis ecoustitution, never strong, Was this t 80 ; 
to cause Ql bt anxiety, anid was Saved Lr. Ad uy mn’s 
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Paul's; and the preceptor showed his gratitude by writing 
a life of the pupil, whieh enjoys the distinetion of being the 
worst biograph cal work of its size in the world.” 

Pitt took his degree in 17763; was ealled to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, in 1780, and joined the western circuit, which 
he went twice. The next winter he was returned to Parlia- 
h of Appleby, and took his seat in the 
House of Commons on the 22d of Janu ry, 1781. 

Mr. Pitt entered parliament at the time when the ministry 
of Lord North was totcering to its fall,and the American 
revolutionary war was approaching its end. George the 
Third had been twenty years upon the throne, and his influ- 
ence upon the government during the half century of his 


ment for the boroug 


actual reign was so great, and his connection with Pitt was 
80 intimate, that we feel obliged, like most writers who have 
taken Mr. Pitt for their theme, to say something about the 
king’s character. lis strong personal aversion to Mr. Fox 
has ever brought upon him the wrath of that statesman’s 
friends and partisans; and Lord Macaulay, never entirely 
ema ipated from the influences of Holland House, marred 
the last production of his wonderful pen by stating, only 
with greater foree than ever before, the vindictive opinions 
of that mansion, instead of doing history a great service, by 
painting, as he only could, a true character of the king. ; 

George the ‘1 hird was not a great man, but he was cer- 
tainly the ablest man who had filled the Engtish throne since 
William of Orange; and in many things he eco npares favorab y 
with that great prince, and occupies a high position among 
his Sceptre (l confemporat es, His private character was cor- 
rect, his religious feelings were strong, and his virtues were 
such tl at all historians have ft It constrained to acknowle lee 
them. Towards his wife, and towards all his children, ex- 
cept the Prince of Wales, his conduct was always affection- 
ate and indulgent. His treatment of Frances Burney, and of 
such ministers as North, Pitt, and Addington ; his affection 
for his personal friends, especially the Duke of Roxburgh, 
whom, after that nobleman’s death, he could not mention 
without tears, all prove that in private life he was kind, good- 
natured, and generous. In addition to this. the poor in the 
neighborhood of Windsor and Kew had reason constantly 
to bless him, and held his memory in reverence many years 
after he was shut up in his apartments at the Castle, and even 
after his death. It is, however, his, character as a sovereign 
with which history has to do. We fully concur in the 
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opi ion that the most correct private life does not atone for 
a bad publie one. 

Asa ruler, his best qualities Were an iron = which 
made many of the greatest men of the day yle ld to i ; a cole 


t 
BC le ntious desire to do his dut Vs goo d bus SILLCSS tal ents, al d 


sound Common Sense, His unsound intelleet often cari a= 
tured these, so that his firmness became obstinaey, his con- 
sclentiousness bigotry. and | his love ot business = a of ine 
termedd ing in trivial details. He had also reeeived the 
worst education with which a sovereign can be e irsed, Ilis 


ignorance was great, aud he often, in after life, d 


] , 
( plored HIS 
! 
i 


ec throne 


want of a better early training. He aseended t 


when but twenty-two, entirely and most earefully unpre- 
pared for the high station to which he had been born, and 
with extravagant notions of prerogative, and the injustice of 


the Hany restrictions fixed thereon in England. These re- 
str! tions, it must be remembered too, he did not consider as 
the result of constitutional enactment, but as the abuses 
which had crept into the government during fifty vears’ 
Lhe on aristoerac vy. llis mother, aud her 


. ; : 
domination of 
favorite, the Ear] of , 


ite, Were the d scip es, Ih po itl "ill I i- 
i < i 


losophy, of Lord Bolingbroke and ¢ iretu ly instilied Slnguiar 
precepts Into his d; and it would have been surprising 
had not the plau ‘bl » Sallales of that most able statesiman— 
advocating the vigorous use of the royal prerog tive as esser- 
tial to the well-being of the state " and tracing all the defects 
and corruptions ol government to its de cline—h id great ie 


fluence upon the mind of a young he r-apparent to the crown, 
Even in our owl day Bolingbroke’s ei ot govern- 


ment has found a Strenuotus and seemil oly 31 cere advo- 
cate—not in a royal person, but in a man sprung from the 
peopre , of most subtle and powe ful intelleet, and who is 
now the leader of the Conservative party—Mr. Benjamin 
D’Israeli. While all followers of true political p hilosopl Ly 
may Wo! ider | 1OW stds a d re flective s fatesinen like Bolt lige 


: : “pe 
broke and LD)’ Israeli can honestly defend such re rnicious doe- 
° i 
. | : ] 
trines, no one can be surprised that they Shouid tl d a warin 
: | 
' 


response in the mind of George the Third, or blame him very 


. ; 7 ; uy : 1 ¢ 
much foi attempting t oO put t nem im p ictice. Al lin defiance 
fa powerlul aristocracy, of the Opposition of eminent, ex- 


r 


. = ° , 
pt rience d, and strong willed ministe rs, he did succeed in ¢ ir- 


through the greater pra t of lis reign. Lhe 
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means which he used were often open to severe criticism, 
but posterity will not even look upon these in the same 
spirit with Burke and Fox. In the long contest for preroga- 
tive his Majesty had to contend with the most powerful 
patrician houses, with both houses of legislature acting upon 


the traditions of seventy years, and with such men as 
Chatham, George Grenville, Camden, Shelburne, North, 
surke, Fox, Pitt, Thurlow, Dundas, Lord Grenville, Eldon, 
Canning, and Castlereagh, and he triumphed and domineered 
over them all. The monareh who did this Was ho ordipary 
man. 

The American war has long been considered as a great 
stain pon George the Third’s character, but we eannot re- 
gard it in so strong a light, when we consider the kine’s 
position, a wl edueation, and the opinions of those who sur- 


rounded him. No man is to be bla ned for not be ng in ad 


|. 
vance of his age and nation; and it is beyond dispute that 
the ere majority of the King’s subjects fully supported 


him in the measures which he had adopted towards the 
i 
colonies. It is strange that Maeaulav, and the other writers 


who are so harsh upon the King, speak highly of the per- 
sonal characters ol the ministers who advised hit, while 


Cot lenin gy tl ‘ir policy 5 ol the Duke of Be lford, of Ge oryge 


Grenville, of Lord North. Why should not the same indul- 


genee shown them be also shown their master ? The position 
i 

of Georee the Third is well defined by a recent Whig writer, 

Mr. Massey, in his valuable ‘** History of Eneland.”’ Afi 


stating what now few will deny, that the © abstraet rieht of 


i 


er 
any member of a sovereign state to separate itself and declare 
its Indep ndenee, is a doetrine which no theoretical writer 
has ever broached, and which no practical statesinan co ild 


for a moment recognize 3”? he goes on to say: 


G e the T lw commences t of the Amer 
;' ' 1 reizned $ country since | ' 
1 3 3 S peo] wi loval f 
' y of t é he 1} Opos l to s nis 
\ | to recognize them lent I 1 States 
hard W tl . 0 d | 
' thy W " e American Ise, Which 4 im and « ‘ 
of t \ party so powerfully expressed, found little res sew 


Earl Russell too absolves the King from any great erime 


in this respect. In the * Memorial and corr spondence ot 
Charles James Fox,” he says: 


© Massey, LL. 166 
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The ky } knowledg t of the independ 
Ay ‘ t ‘ oO \ ’ ¢ 
t : sag ! verful stat I 1Ch m had ld 
very ) Lord Shelborne, following his i r, 
| e llouse of Lords \ 1 America b independ th 
l ld se | so ign was Namab a) 
1 WV } ta ‘ : ‘ + ‘ ] \ of ' 
savacious and eminent of . ts 


So too with regard to the removal of religious disabilities, 

\ erred with the great body ot the hna- 

No one questions that among the opponents of the 
4 


claim ; of the Ron in) (atholies were some of the b ‘st, S yme of 


The most honest } ople in Great Britain. In 1829 it re quired 

al] the power and stubborn will ol the Duke if Welling Nh, 
i 

ll t! eloque co of the createst orators of the day,and all the 


; ‘ge , o . 
errors of L civil war to carry the bill removing the Roman 


iority of the Established Church, forming half the population 
of England, by the whole Wes! n body, which ineluded 
] if ot | : 1) gssenre Ss. ly al « majority Oi t| Pre 1 - 
terian Chureh of Scotland, and of the Irish P stants. 
So great W the opposition, t} if he Min stry were 
obliged to clive up one part of the measure whieh all real 
itesmen had thoucht essential to it success, the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic clergy. No reaso thle man can 
cha e George with ¢ iminal obstinacy int resisting L measure 
whieh the majority of his subjects viewed in the sam 
with himself. 
Zz ] KI os mind \ ! VW his Tempe don rl 9 
} sp Tedd s ong, i | his pos on wW '? | Was 0 \ 
by tor ning a party of his own, the k o's fri d , that he 
col l ean out his poliey Llis course in Chis re pect Wis 


on in people of unsound minds, and Henult to d le 
peo] 
! y sowing to ral em uait or to tha Strange 
malady whieh more or less clouded his intell througho 
his « tire | fe, until fina it s led into the dark ot the 
darkest night. 
George the Third’s aversion to Mr. Fox was in pat 
rgravated by this, and in any light, must property be re- 
rded as a misfe { { ras a fault The adin . 
that verv @ 2 must not form t] t hism t 
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! ) 1 te than t t an public in of | 3d 
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tual qualities, and to the kindness of his heart, that he could 
have risen so high, and been loved so widely as he has, not- 
vithstanding his notorious faults. But, although he hated 
his vices, that which weighed the heaviest in King George’s 
mind against Fox, was his settled conviction that it was he 
who had corrupted the Prince of Wales, and estranged him 
trom his father. Itis now known that this charge was unjust, 
but it must be admitted that there was sufficient eviden 
then to econvinee a less narrow mind, and if the charge had 
been true, it would have exeused the king’s feelings. Lord 
Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Lord Holland have 
abused the King so violently for what they term his implaca- 
ble hatred of his son, that one would imagine the latter to 
have been one of the most upright of human beings, instead 
of the most worthless profligate that ever disgraced a royal 
family—a Charles the Second, without Charles’s kindness 
liber: ality, and exquisite urbanity—a Cesar Borgia, without 
Borgia’s ability and courage. With Fox, the Prince was upon 
the most intimate terms, and durin hg the coalition st ruggle 
openly and indecently took part against lis father. Thus, at 
a drawing-room, he said, aloud, “* that his father had not yet 
agreed to the plan of the coalition, but, by G—, he og ild 
be made to agree to it;” and when it was known that his 
Majesty was endeavoring to retain Lord Thurlow’s services, 
said, at table, at the Duke of Cumbertand’ = that he ho} ed 
that d d fellow, the Chancellor, would he turned out.’’* 
That it was not Mr. Fox’s political opinions solely that caused 





the king’s dislike is evident from his showing no such impla- 
cability towards persons who had gone beyond Fox in oppo- 
sition to the Court. Burke had, in 1750, been for fifteen 
years engaged in denour ne ing the king’ Ss poli CV and measures, 
and throughout the American war had far exceeded Fox inthe 
vehemence of his language, Yet in that year, when it was 
suggested by Lord North that Mr. Burke should be invited 
to join the ministry, the King wrote that ** Mr. Burke would 
be areal ae quisiti on.’t We have long been convineed that, 
as yet, history has not done (George the Third } justi ce, and has 
treated him more h: wshly than it has many worse men. 

In 1782, Lord North resigned, and a new administration 
was formed, with the Marqis of Rockingham, a magnifi- 
cent cipher, at its head, aceording to the favorite Whi 


© Fox Memorials, L., 46, 47, note. It must be admitted that his Royal 
Highness’ description of Thurlow was correct 
+ Fox Memorials, I, 24 
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theory. Mr. Pitt would take no subordinate position, and 
as he was not connected with the Great Revolution families, 
he of course could not be admitted into the Cabinet. As 


Lord Brougham justly remarks, ‘* Lord John Cavendish, of 


an illustrious Whig house by birth, but himself one of the 


most obscure of mankind, must needs be made Chaneellor of 


the Exchequer. Mr. Pitt was only the son of Lord Chatham, 
and a man of vast talents, as well as spotless reputation, and 
he was thus not permitted, without a sacrifice of personal 
honor, to be the ally of Mr. Fox in serving the common 
country.” Even Mr. Burke was not admitted to thee cabinet. 
We shall see, however, that Pitt was guilty of the same ex- 
clusiveness. 

The first thing which the new ministry did was to begin 
negotiations for peace, and immediately thereon a misunder- 
standing arose between the Earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox, 
the two Secretaries of State, which the premier eould not 
settle. Upon Lord Rockingham’s death, in June, 1782, the 
king selected Lord Shelburne as his suecessor, and the latter 
so informed his colleagues. But Mr. Fox and his friends, 
ignoring this information, carried a vote in the cabinet reecom- 
mending for Lord Roeckingham’s place another magnificent 
cipher, the Duke of Portland, who, in so faras he differed 
from Lord Rockingham, differed for the worse. But the 
king was firm, and they threw up office. 

All impartial writers now unite in condemning Mr. Fox’s 
conduct upon this occasion. He himself gives no tangible 
reason for it. Mr. Massey well remarks, that no faction had 
ever before, or has since, attempt d to dietate to the soy ereign 
who should be prime minister. Still stronger was the king’s 
position when we compare the personal merits of the riva 
candidates. Shelburne was one of the most eminent states- 
men England has produced, with intellectual gifts of a high 
order, brought up at the feet of Lord Chatham, and possess- 
ing more than any other man the seerets and traditions of 


that statesman’s policy. Ife had been several times in office ; 


he had withstood the blandishments of the court ; his opinions 
were Whigish to the verge of republicanism, anil hischaraeter 
high and independent. The claims of the Duke of Portland, 
were high birth, a great estate, an alliance with the Caven- 
dishes, and mental qualities of the most meagre kind. 

Had Mr. Fox, upon Lord Roekingham’s death, taken the 
ground that he could no longer hold a subordinate position 
with advantage to the crown, as it is said Sir Robert Peel 
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onee did he would have oceupi l a strong position. He 
was the ablest man in the ministry s as the leader of the Tlouse 
of Commons, he had been the second man in it, and his 
claims were great, but in advoeati iv, and afew mouths later, 
in forcing upon the king the appointment of the Duke of 
Portland, he took a course uncoustitutional in itself, and one 
which has never been successful in England without proving 
very deleterious to the publie interests. It is not necessary 
that tl 


That great officer may be reduced to a finance el rk if ocea- 


ie prime hilnister should be first lord of the treasury 


‘ ‘ , Y Pee : ; i . 
Sloh re ({uibes, ana the Prine liddistel hold anv oO her office 


: ' 7) 

li he pe ol ly the avowed and rt spous wie hea | ol the adi l- 

istration. But it is a pernicious poliey which makes a sub- 
] } 


crdinate more pows rful t 


wl tong! 


han his nominal ehis - it se parates 
ht neverto be separated, j 


rower and respo sibility. It 
it the Duke of Wellington 


‘ } 
- : : . 
Wis undoubtedly tor this reason t) 


wis of Opinton that 


eit thie prime tuinister sho ld alwavs be a 
member of the House of Commons. Themiuister who has to 
satisfy and } rsuade the assembly, on whose vote the fate 
of the goveruinent depends, Hiutst Hecessal ly exercise an in- 
fluenes with hits colleagues il | Is j is ified ili US] RL lane ive 
at the counel board hardly compatible with the oud 
place. The last time the Fox policy was tried in England 
was in Lord Aberdeen’s ministry, and a cabinet which in 
abili nal « perienes threw * all t taien - to the sh de, 
bro rfl tp i the coul thre Ca ! ties of Wal and of an 
irresolutely md inefliciently conducted VW iw—all owing to the 
coul ( the well-imi hinge bu iost I ble premier, We 
think Lord Brougham is ri@ht in saying that Mr. lox con- 


stautly modilte dl his = prin Iples according to his own situa- 


tion and Circumstances as a party ehief; makn the ambi- 


tion of the man and the interest of his followers too uni- 
fo mily the coverning l ile. The cha (re? is “werave one, b if 

. . *. ; . 1 *) a : . se . . 
Uliapypuly the facts fully bear it out. ven in this brief 
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Lord Shelburne to sSeiect Some one compe4cen! to meet the 
great orators and statesinen seated on the Opposition benches, 
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The ministry was weak in parliament, but seems to ha 


been otherwise successiul. Phe pretilnin ries ola treat 
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time the partisans of Fox sought, as far as possible, to sow 

* ; é : , ‘ 

aissensionus mW the cCapinet, It was clear that some ut lon 
t t ' 4 _ a ’ 

Was necessary. At that time neither Lord North nor Lord 


Shi Iburne hor Mr. Fox cou d earry on the rovernment Very 


moe wione. P tt and bahiy of Fox’s file ids desired a Coull- 
tion between th ana Shit vir bve Dut ox 1! sisted On the 


Duke of Portland being prenuer, to which the ministry justly 


refused to listen. The fatal coalition with Lord North was 


Pox’s only remaining ecard. 
We shal] pass t is by with few eomments. Lord Macaulay 
d Lord Stanhope both censure it, and in their respective 
nari s differ In po essential partic Har. Lord Brougham 
too, condemns it, and Karl Russell, a disciple of Fox, a states- 


A 
s oo i 45 ft ail Raa a ; wae : 
Tah ob great Porte 1b bearing ana parhamentary experience 


Stbsta lly agrees with them. Even Lord Holla d, with 
4 - : { 1: 4 } ' vr. 

the use of all bis malignant feelings towards the King and 
sy , found it d heul o defend 1t.* M ° ox did nor adillel 


In any essential particular from Lord Shelburne and Mr. Pitt 
All three were Whigs, all three had desired and advoeat 
peace, Lord North was a J ory, and had been the miiniste r 
who began and earried on the American war, and had so 


} ’ 7 ! ’ 
Rit Vy res sted thi } ace lor W ich the others had e aiored, 
. ; 
\ 1MSt Glin persol | nothing can ve sald. Ile Was a 1nost 
cal) ‘ ‘ lw lamicl baw 
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debater. It is now we 


! 
i i 
Mr. lox a | Mr. Burke Knew, that he had at heart been 
1 
1) 


opposed to lis own measures. But whet he approved oi 

Isupproved of the kine’s policy, he had submitted to it, 
had w rmualy defended 3 , and had cviven it the whole of the 
ore influenee that Is always wielded by a High-minded, dis- 
interested, and able minister. In return for lis complaisanee 


) 
he had been loaded with the most unusual honors by the 
King and the Tory party, and while still a young man and a 
counuoner had beeome a Knight of the Garter, Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, and Chaneellor of the University of Ox- 
ly and with difficulty had avoided other marks of favor 
Which his sovereign sought to lavish upon him. To assert 
that he was not responsible for the poliey with whieh he 
was so closely connected, was to condemn the great revolu- 


tion doctrine ( {t ministerial respousibility, and ill became a 


a M of x, Which v prepared by 
I iH ! ted by I i Russell, to see how often the latter is obliged 
to add. after Lord Holland’s arguments ‘1 cannot assent to this,’ ‘1 cannot 
concur ip this, ‘] must again d ee from the opinion of Lord Holland.’ 
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Whig statesman. Against Lord North Fox had brought to 
bear all the force of his great oratorical powers, and had 
attacked him personally with a violence searcely parliameu- 
tary, and which even this best-natured of ministers had been 
pee into resenting. With him Mr. Fox now united, 
against a member of his own party, and the trial of strength 
was a vote of censure upon the peace. The vote was car- 
ried, and Lord Shelburne resigned. The king made every 

effort to avoid accepting the coalitionists as ministers 3 he 
econ offered the treasury to Pitt, whose spirit and 
ability had been displayed to the greatest advantage in the 
eontests with Fox and North, and had raised him to tl 


ie 
highest pitch of popularity, but he, sagacious as he was 
able, saw that his time would come, but was not yet. Lord 
Thurlow and Mr. Dundas were the men who gave the bold 
advice to place a boy of twenty-three at the head of the 
ministry. 

After several weeks’ endeavor to avoid this necessity, the 
king gave way, and the coalition Ministry entered office in 
April, 1783. The Duke of Portland was First Lord of the 
Treasury, aud Lord North and Mr. Fox Secretaries of State, 
but Mr. Fox was the real Prine Minister. He was, however, 
in a full tide of errors that banished him from office tor twenty- 
two years. At every turn he was contradicting and fulsity- 
ing the maxims of his party and his former life, and alieu- 
ating the entire nation from him. 

The celebrated India Bill, which de ‘prive “i the East India 
Company of their territory, and transferred the whole govern- 
ment to a Board named by Mr. Fox, was introduced into 
parliament early in its next session in the autumn, and at once 
excited a fierce contest. Pitt attacked it as a violation of 
chartered rights, and as gl: iringly unconstitutional. The « Ty 
against it out of doors was greater still, but it passe “dri ypridly Vy 
through the lower House, and Fox seemed madly indifferent to 
the voice of the people so long as he was sure of the approba- 
tion of parliament. That voice became louder and louder until 
it included all parties except Lord North’s retainers, and the 
Revolution families; and tories and republicans, high 
churchmen and dissenters, men like Jenkinson, who had for 
twenty years been the abject tools of the court, and men 
like John Wilke ’s, Who during the same time had earried on 
an incessant war with the court, united in denouncing the 
coalition and its leading measure. The great body of the 
peeple, ever inclining to the weaker side in such a contest, and 
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skocked at the seeming violation of all rules of political 
morality displayed by Fox for the sake « f power, turne d 
towards “ the marvellous boy,” as the only hope of the king 
and country at this grave crisis. When, in December, 1783, 
the House of Lords rejected the bill, and the king summarily 
dismissed his ministers, and appointed Pitt first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, with full 
powers to form an administration, he had the cordial well- 
wishes of his countrymen, and we doubt not that the prayers 
at innumerable firesides, and of good people of different 
religious creeds, were offered up that the blessing of Heaven 
might rest upon the youthful statesman. 

The India Bill was defeated in the House of Lords by 
means of the celebrated commission given by the king to 
Karl Temple, Mr. Pitt’s cousit, to declare that hie Maje sty 
would regard as his personal enemies all those who shoul d 
vote for it, and was the result of the joint advice of Lord 
Temple and Lord Thurlow. The influence of such information 
in the House of Lords would always be great, for the Peers 
do not like to be at variance with their sovereign; but we 
imagine the clamor out of — must also have etlected 
in no small degree their judgment. It is impossible that a 
deliberative assembly of three ona gentlemen—uno matter 
how it may be constituted—should not feel very strongly 
the toree of popular opinion; and at the time the Peers 
came to a conclusion more in conformity with the desires of 
the people than that of their own re prese utatives. 

The coalition in forcing themselves upon the king, and in 
heir eudeavor to transfer the entire government of fitty 
millions of people to a board irresponsible to the crowh, and 
the king in the means he used to reject the bill, were alike 
acting unconstitutionally. The boundary at which the 
royal authority shall cease, and the opinion of the royal 
advisers shall govern, is not clearly traced in England, and in 
the nature of things cannot be. There has probably never 
been a prime minister in England, from Lord Burleigh to 


t] 


Lord Palmerston, who has not at times been torced to yield his 
own opinions to the opinions and prejudices of the sovereign. 
How often and to what extent depends on the respective 
characters of sovereign and minister, and has varied greatly at 
different times. Was it the duty of George the Third to 
allow a measure to become law, which he in common with 
the great ma jority of his subje cts, disliked? If not, then how 
should it be defeated? Even Lord Thurlow could not advise 
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the king to veto the bill after it had been sanctioned by 
parliament. The question isa difficult one, We must protest, 
however, against the charge of some that Ge -orge the Third 
treated his ministers unfairly. They had notoriously forced 
themselves upon him ; they had outraged his nride and feel- 
ings, and it would seem that they intended to reduce him to 
the rank of a Doge of Venice. Thus in that interview in 
which the coalition was planned, Lord North remarked to Mr. 
Fox, that “the King ought to be treated with all sort of 
respect and attention, but the appearance ef power is all that 
king of this country ought to have.’’* 

But whatever we may think of the policy of Mr. Fox or 
of the conduct of the kine, Pitt was re sponsible for neither. 
He denounced with all the foree of his oratory the one; he 
stood hanghtily aloof from the other. He took office, when 
vacant by no intrigues of his, at the desire of his soverign 
and the approbation of the people. Seldom has a minister 
had to overcome greater difficulties. The anouneement of 
his appointment was received in the House of Commous with 
shouts of laughter. His cousin Temple, who was to be one 
of the secretaries of state, and leader of the House of Lords, 
threw up office the day after he had been appointed and s 
off in high dudgeon for Stowe, because Pitt would not create 
him Duke of Buckingham. His father’s intimate friend, 
Lord Camden, declined to have anything to do with so des- 
verate an undertaking. Under these difficulties, the nerve 
display aved by the young m inister was astonishing. He faeed 
the att: ks and taunts of the op position in the commons 
without flinching, with the most admirable self command, and 
with the judgment of a veteran politician. 

The impoliey of Mr. Fox’s conduct, however, made his 
task less difficult. Lord Russell, with the discernment of long 
experi nee in constitutional government, has clearly pointed 
out the polie y open to the coalition. It was that, when first 
the rumors of Lord Temple’s instructions spread abroad, the 
ministers should have waited upon the king, demanded a 
public retraction, and if it were not given, they ought then 
to have resigned their offices, when out of office they should 
have given every facility for obtaining the sense of the con- 
stituent body upon their policy. We do not agree with 
Lord Russell in his conclusion, that the ‘'y would ee obtained 
an indorsement of that policy, but their defeat would have 
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been far less disastrous, they would in all probability have 


regained office at the next ministrial erisis, and at all events 
they would have preserved their consisteney. Very differ- 
ent was their conduet. They took no notice of the state- 
ments ot Lord Ter le until they had lost heir places. 
Then Mr. Fox advanced the extraordinary doctrine that the 


n had no power To dissolve pariian ent while in session. 


to drive the n inistry 


Every parliamentary weapon was used ministry 
i 

ould have done it at ones 

The passed resolutions and voted add 


eravated the kine’s feclings and 


fro. power, except those which Vi 


\\ 


‘ 


resses wi ly but Wve 


inflamed the people ; while 
A . 


they allowed the supplies to be voted and the DUET 


oo. , P 
{ ! i to 
+ ] rd lie + ] , + 
pass, when noe e doubted tl right of the Commons tos D 
I 
] 


nave been 
} 


either, and when the result of stoppipe either must | 
victory. After two months’ strugels 


vole their majority was re- 


( ¢ to ones: piu mment was a ssolved, and the coalit on 
almost annihilated at the eleetions. After twenty-five years’ 
strugele, George the Third triumphed over the Whig atistoc- 
war ne lest ove l f eve hye lou nine ol the revolu- 
tion families. Mr. Pitt \ established in almost unprece- 
dented power. 

TI 0 ih the lo. ry yy riod of that Powe on cal trace 

| 


him. We have endeavored to show that he attained it w 


out sacrificing his self-respect, or violating the theories of 
rovernment established in Eneland. Never had a man a 
nobler path before him, nor with his authority and prestige 


. i 
had ereater Opportunities of earning a glorious lmmort lity 
It cannot be said, however, that his life fully satisfied ins 


permanent result the promise of its beginning. In some re- 
spects he was eminently suceesst{ul : in ethers he iguom 


iously failed. Our own views are not exactly those of J 


stan pe, hor those of Maeaulay, and we shall therefore en- 


deavor as concisely aS Poss eto state them. 

His intelleet was remarkably powerful an] comprehensive 
and his foresight, his self-reliance, and his eourage equall) 
great. Hlis education too had been admira rly planned and 
directed under his father’s supervision. Indeed he had been 


i i 
, 
esp cially under his fathei 


; *s care, his mind had been caretu ly 
moulded by his father’s h und, and imbued with his tather’s 
views. But while trained ly that parent, he resembled his 
mother’s family more than he did his father: the contrast 
indeed bet yeen the two Was Ve ry ereat. Both posse ssed the 
same courage and resolution, and both the same proud spirit, 
but the fierce, passiouate haughtiness of Chatham was ve ry 
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different from the cold arrogance of his son. Both possessed 
great self-reliance—the result of a knowledge and just ap- 
preeiation of their power of mind; for a man of great intel- 
leetual endowments must be as fully aware of their presence 
as a beautiful woman is of her beauty. There was no vulgar 
conceit in Chatham’s remark—* I feel that I can save my 
country, and that no one else can ;” or in Pitt’s declaration, 
when not twenty-two, that he could accept no office without 
a seat in the cabinet. Chatham was a man of great imagina- 
tion, great genius and great energy ; Pitt possessed very little 
m agination, and hardly any genius in its very h ighest Sense 5 

id was industrious rather than energetic. Ch: stienan’ s educa- 
tion had been defective, his knowledge was superficial ; he 
hated all detail, and above all, disliked mathematies in litera- 
ture and finance in polities; his sou’s education had been most 
careful: his knowledge was most thorough ; he never des- 
tu sed, but seems to have liked the driest details ; his love of 
inathematics amounted to a passion, and finance was always 
his favorite department. Sir Egerton Brydges thought that 
Lord Chatham would have made a poet, had he not been a 
statesman; the specimens of his youthful verse which have 
been preserved are not very promising, but still there was a 
creat deal that was poe ‘tical in his character. The younger 
Pitt was as prosaic as aman of his breadth of mind can be ; 
no one can imagine his delighting in the “ Fairie Queene.” 
From one deteet too, whieh his father had, he was free: Lord 
Chatham’s character was theatrical to a degree that greatly 
lowers our esteem for it—his virtues were paraded with PY. 
isaical ostentation. Notwithstanding the bantering ot the 
“Rolliad,” it is equally true that his son possessed great sim- 
plicity of character, and was not at all inclined to cant, a 
fault ludicrously conspicious in Lord Eldon, aud too evident 
pyen in the late Sir Robert Peel. 

With such a difference in all their qualities and tastes it is 
not surprising that their careers should present a like contrast. 
As Ministers they did not succeed in the same departments ; 
they did not fail in the same departments. Chathaim’s success 
was as a War minister ; his genius enabled him to conduct the 
foreign relations of the enterprise without knowing interna- 
tional law, and to lead the House of Commons without know- 
ing parliamentary law. About finance he knew and cared 
little or nothing. His success in time of peace is very ques- 
tionable. We do not remember that he paid the least atten- 
tion to legislation. And yet, with all his detects, he was un- 
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doubtedly one ofthe greatest men of modern times. Pitt had 
been a laborious student in political economy, and was deeply 
versed in the mysteries of Adam Smith. His legislative plans 
show that had he paid close attention to it, he would never 
have been excelled in legislation, but he has frequently, we 
think, been surpasse das an administrator in time ot peace, and 
notwithstanding Lord Stanhope’s earnest vindication, we think 
he signally failed asa war minister. Like his father, Pitt 
showed in private life a warm and affectionate disposition. 
He did not, like Fox, unite a great party to him by the bonds 
of friendship and love, or display the kindness of 


“his heart at 
all times. In public he was reserved and haughty, and en- 
tirely concealed his genial temper under his cold) unbending 
exterior. His shyne ss may have ex wg ‘rated in ceneral SO- 
ciety the effect of his forbidding manners. Ilis letters to his 
mother, although a little formal, show no want of fillal affee- 
tion. 

He was also disinterested ; he might easily have aceumu- 
lated in his person a great number of lucrative sinecures 
which would have brought him a splendid income ; he re- 
peatedly refused the entreaties of his indulgent 
allow the garter to be 


master to 

conferred upon him. No one, as 
Macaulay says, ever dared to whisper that he touched unlaw- 
ful gains. One post was foreed upon him by the king ina 
letter such as has seldom been written by a sovereign to a 
subject: I take the first opportunity of aequainting Mr Pitt,” 
wrote George, on the death of Lord North, ** that the warden 
ship of the Cinque Ports is an office for whieh L will not 
re ceive any recotnn eudations, having positively resolved to 
confer it on him as a mark of that regard which his eminent 
services have deserved from me. I am so bent on this that I 
shall be seriously offended at any attempt to decline.” 

But it is a defect in this disinterestedness that he was so 
careless of his private affairs, and became so entangled by 
debt. As first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer, he received £7,000 a year, with a house in town ; 
as warden of the Cinque Ports, nearly £4,000 a year more, 
with the nuble marine residence of Walmer Castle ; and yet 
with no wife, children, or poor relations, with the most simple 
and abstemious habits, he allowed himself to be plundered by 
every one, and never paid the least attention to his stewara’s 
accounts. Thus we find him obliged to forego a marriage 
with a young lady whom he deeply loved—to decline are 
riage, with two houses and £11,000 a year !—to call trequeut- 











y upon his friends for pecuniary assistance and to leave debts 
‘ ] 


to the amount of forty thousand pounds to be discharged by 
his country. Still such carelessness is not an infrequent 
associate of great talents, and we must deplore rather than 
censure it. 

It was his misfortune that he eutered public life so early 
as he did. He never saw much of his fellow-men outside of 
official circles, and was unable to examine into their condi- 
ion ind wants in all erades of society : he travell dl less than 
almost any other statesman. Tle never had time for d ep 


re fle etion up mm th il cs passing before him. ie fore he entered 


pariiany nt, he must have found barely sufficient time to 

digest what he read. We think also it was his misfortune, 

a : . ; Nenana = | 

that he possessed no real home, where his natural warmth of 
i 

| 1 | y 


heart might be increased, and where he might have ties that 
Ln part would wean him from the absorbing matters of State, 


and might unbend and relieve his mind when weary trom 
the cares of offiee 3 at thus prevent these very cares frou 


} 

° . ag I , ° “ ] 
becoming, as they did, necessary to his existence. Had 
lis entrance into Parli ument been de ferred ten years—hia 


h; been increased by travel and meditation— 


— 
3 NhOW ICUS 


in 
had a wife and home shared his heart with his country, and 

{children broken the solitude of his library, his 
ful, would have been a far hap} ier and 


1 ’ 


more useful one. We know no sadder picture than that 


the voices ¢ 


tall, thin figure and * brow of pride,” passing from his office 
to his solitary meal, and from thenee to the Commons, and 
back again to his lonely house and restless couch, repelling 
by his freezing manner all confidence and sympathy ; than 
that cheerless and deserted room at Pautney—wh ‘re, in the 
prine ol manhood, and almost without friends, the broken- 
hearte d statesman lay aying. 

As a parliamentary tactician, it is allowed with universal 
consent that he has never been equalit d.  Ilis self-control, 
his readiness, his wonderful command of language, his clear, 
sonoious voice, his terrible power of invective, have fre- 
quently been dilated upon. His rhetorical and dialeetie 
powers were, naturally, very great, and his father’s training 
had brought them to the most pertect state of efficiency. 
His knowledge of the House of Commons, its structure, its 
rules, its prejudices, its weaknesses, was far beyond that of 
any of his rivals. But, above all, there is a tone of modera- 
tion in his speech 8, the influence of a respousible position 
and of conservative views which contrasts most favorably 
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with the extravagance and ultraism that often surrounded 


him. All who read intelligently the debates on the trial of 
Warren Hastings, on the regency, on the French Revolu- 
tion, or on the Canada Bill, must be convinced that among 


that brilliant concourse of orators, Pitt was, by far, the best 
fitted to lead the Hlouse of Commons. This was in lili, as 
In England it alwavs will be in a me mber of that house, his 


greatest claim to office. 


His contemptuous negleet of literature and art is a 

. } . 4 } } . = ° " . { 
grievous blemish upon the administration of a@ man ol grea 
1 ] +t 1! ’ } . . 
scholarly attainments, With ail bhecessary powel whd resourees 

] . } ] ri ‘ 2 
at hand, and who was the high s eward aud burgess of 
great university. Literature never received the slight 

°° . 1 1° 1 *1 3° } ‘ 
recoenition from him; no public building worthy of a 

’ . . " } 
wealthy nation conmemorates | s long di ihhhal th. lt Wis 

: : 
in his power to obt iin, for the paltry sum of £200,000, the 
Magnificent collec mn Ol vA tings i tiie? i) l mace, 

+ } ’ | ? 1 7 
at Florence, with wh he cou ® founded a ' ry of 
' , ° . : ; 
art wortuy of Great Britain, and whieh im com r 1 ie 
would have nebly perpetuated lis greatness and his name, 
’ = 1] } : 1 ° 
Bb i wed lo pass hi Silage Opport wiity « ! macig, 
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alter the lapse of one ! red and tilty years, tl ( ( in) 
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Which fanatical vand Sin SCauttere | » Lin ur Wilds Ol 
heaven. 

Philosophers and poets might starve, the fine arts lig 
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WhO Sé tered ecures With a iiberabl hand an 1G i) s 
politicians, Wo d give a guin » thie relief or restoration. 
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In all this lie reselnbled Walpole, without h Walpole 
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Established Chureh; her ritual, her liturgy, t © 
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the Exchequer. One of his earlier appointments was to 
force upon the King that of his tutor Tomline—who through 
life exercised a bad iufluence over him—to an Episcopal 
see and a deanery, where the tutor proved himself one of the 
worst examples of one of the worst ages of English Bishops. 
Towards the end of his lite, Mr. Pitt qnarrelled with the 
King, beeause the latter would not elevate this bad-tempered 
mathematician to the Archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury, 
instead of the gentle Manners Sutton. What Tomline was, 
may be shown by one cirenmstanee, that Lord Stanhope, 
with his accustomed candor, reeords, although he keeps the 
Bishopin the rear as faras he honestly ean. In 1801, 
several gentlemen raised twelve thousand pounds which they 
presented to Mr. Pitt. After his death, Tomline, who was 
one of the subscribers, urged that they shonld ask Parliament 
to repay it, aud seems to have pressed his desire until Mr. 
Wilberforee cried out against it.* Mr. Pitt hada real affee- 
tion for his old frieud, and therefore promoted him withont 
seeming to regard his unfitness for any preferment above a 
cathedral sineeure. Unhappily he was, in this treatment of 
the Chureh, no worse than his contemporaries. 

All biographers and historians, and with them Maeaulay 
and Stanhope have, in our opinion, greatly overated Mr. 
Pitt’s power, in the closet, in the Cabinet, in the House of 
Commons. He doubtless had unusual power for an English 
Premier, but he was at most only a Premier—not adictator, 
not a Mayor of the palace; not even sole Minister. He had 
to deal witha strong-willed, power-loving monareh, with 
narrow-minded, timid and selfish, and sometimes with un- 
principled and tre achorous colleagues, and with a badly 
formed and treasonable legislature. He led the Tory party, 
but we do not think any candid man ean say that in eve ry 
other respect he was a Whig—a Whig by birth, by education, 
and from principle. It was also his misfortune that he 
entered office in the way he did. He gained it after a vigor- 
ous exercise of adoubtful prerogative, by the advice and ex- 
ertion of unscrupulous politicians, and as the only means by 
which they could avoid the direful necessity of giving office 
to Fox. The consequences were that Mr. Pitt was much 
under the control of the King, that tor eight years he could 
not free himself from the clutches of Lord Thurlow, and that 
through life he was too much conneeted with—sometimes 
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the tool of—King’s friends and Court favorites. His sup- 
porters in Parliament did not consider themselves bound to 
support him invariably, and in the first session after the elec- 
tion of 1784 be suffered a mortifying defeat on the West- 
minster scrutiny. 

There is one thing in which he always seemed to be unfor- 
tunate, and that was in the choice of his colleagues. In the 
first cabinet which he formed, he—an earl’s son—was the 
only commoner. Dundas, with all his ability and experience, 
did not, we believe, obtain a seat there until 1790. The 
Earl of Mornington was Mr. Pitt’s personal friend, but a year 
his junior, and a man of great abilities and accomplishments ; 
yet he only had a seat at the treasury board, when one 
might have expected him to receive a secretary’s seals, or to 
be placed over the admiralty. Nor did Mr. Pitt give this excel- 
leut nobleman and admirable administrator any important 
office until he made him, some years later, Governor-General 
ot India. Mr. Wyndham Grenville was not treated 80 badly, 
and eventually obtained all, and more than all, he was 
entitled to, and he afterwards, with true Grenville gratitude, 
deserted his cousin in the hour of need, and set himself up as 
his competitor. But the most extraordinary example of all 
was Mr. Canning. That great man was Mr. Pitt’s favorite 
pupil, was introduced into parliament by him, and resembled 
his instructor in his genius, his accomplishments, and splendid 
parliamentary talents, and was enthusiastically devoted to 
him. He was treated most charily to the sweets of office. 
Even in 1804, when Mr. Pitt had to form a ministry without 
Fox and the Grenvilles, and when Canning was the only 
commoner above third-rate debaters who clung to him, 
no place could be found for him in the cabinet which con- 
tained Castlereagh and Hawkesbury, and such others as the 
second Earl Camden and the Duke of Montrose.* What 
makes Mr. Canning’s treatment more singular is, that a year 
after Pitt’s death, on the formation of a Tory administration, 
he was made Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Had 
Mr. Pitt given him that office in 1804, Mr. Canning might 
have succeeded him as the leader of the party, and England 
have been spared a quarter of a century of mediocrity. 


& We ought to state that just before his last sickness Mr. Pitt intended to 
summon Canning tothe Cabinet. Canning’s modest and generous letter, de- 
claring that he would prefer not to be in the cabinet, does not, we think, 
excuse Pitt, however much it may do honor to his friend’s noble disinterested- 
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We cannot satisfa ‘torily account for all this by ascribit ng 
it to the opposition of the king, ‘the oligare hie val fe elings 
of a portion ot the party. We are phate 2 much against 
our will, to aseribe it to an unworthy jealousy in Mr. Pitt of 
talent, particularly in the House of Commons. He liked 
Dundas and Canning well enough as under secretaries, 
pracy masters, and vice-treasurers, but the Dukes of Leeds and 
phnivoggien Lords Gower, Sydney, Westmoreland Camden, Mul- 

ave, and Hawkesbury, were the material out of whieh he 
jelic rited to manufacture cabinet ministers. If he got above 
them, he was sure to stop with such men as Lords Cornwall 
and Castlereagh. It is to the ine olpetenc y of such colleagues 
that bie failures and misfortunes are in a large degree to be 
attributed. 

These were chiefly in administration. His faults here 
vere more apparent in war than in peace, but they can be 
traced in both. The American war had shown that the 
organization of the army and navy pequiness radical change. 
This was not so lunporti int as long as Kh ngland’ Ss prince ipal 
opponent was the old court of Versailles, where every cor- 
ruption of the horse guards and admiralty rioted in a cari- 
catured form; but Mr. Pitt must have been aware that the 
whole military system was bad, and it became a constant 
cause of defeat when he had to contend against the frantic 
energy of the Jacobius, and the genius of Napoleon with 
au army renovated by a revolution, and officered by men pro- 
moted for merit. Yet during nine years ol peace, li ta thing 
was done to remodel the army or navy, or to reform abuses. 
In the intern il administr ition very 5 little More Was accolie- 
sliched, 

And yet these nine years form the golden portion of 
George the Third’s reign, aud were eminently successful. 
The finances were restored, trade was relieved of many 
absurd shackles, a liberal treaty of commerce was made with 
France, enlightened principles of politieal economy guided 
he treasury, and the premier’s vigor was telt in every 
department of government. Upon his financial measures we 
are not competent to pass ge but independently of 
the sinking fund, they appear to have been sound, and were 
generally successful. The honor of Eugland was firmly upheld 
abroad, aud with the re ‘storation of national prospe rity ceased 
almost eutirely the national discontent. Eng rland owes it to 
Mr. Pitt that she was thus prepared to pass in comparative 


safety through the great impending convulsious upon the 
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continent. How differently might have been the result if 
these had commenced n 1779 instead of 17897 Truly did 
Burke sav th ‘Had t > portentous comet of the rights 


of man which from ite pare . ir shakes pestilence and 

war, and with fear of change pe rp! lexes mon: irche) s had that 

comet crossed upon us in that interval s » of England, 

noth ing human could have preve tere our bei ing irresistibly 
(| ' 


hi irre 


crimes, | orrors and miseries of the I ‘eneh Re volu tion. llap- 
I 


, out of the highway of heaven, into all the viees, 


pily France was not ~ n jac obinized.” 


In legis] tion Mr. Pi advoe ited ner favored much more 
than he accomplished. Tis first Important measure was his 
India Bill. It w: is b: l enough, but quite as good as it was 


possible for hi in to ¢ Wry. an continue «| demeprengge ts in force 
until 1858, when a a adful erisis silenced the absurdity of 
pressing - claims of corporate pris ‘lo ges against the welfare 
of an innumerable people. Now that the double govern- 
ments abolished, the Edinbureh Review wonders that it 
stood so long, although twice whig owe istries affirmed this 
seen and moustrous principle. Butafter theloud though 
eek ae, ES chart ered rights, In 
which he had joined, against Mr. Fox’s bill, 1 


i, It is an honor to 
Mr. Pitt that he sueeeeded in limiting the Com i) Wny’s powers 


nite ery a 


so muelias he really did. In our opinion Mr. Fox was right 
in his effort t » «le prive the Kast India Company of all its po- 


l 
litical power, but it was an insuypy rable ol byection to his pian 


that it proposed to transfer this power to an i anomalous board, 
irresponsible to the crown and unknown to the Constitution. 

Pitt’s supporters, and otten his colleagues too, voted 
against some of his measures. They defeated his Reform Bill, 


they substantially rejected his plans, for free trade with lre- 
aid, y i. | 


A : ; ; , , 7 
and, and over and over agalhn, voted agaist tie abolition ol 
the slave trade. It was not a reforming age, the pressure 
from the outside was feeble, parties interested in the preser- 


i 
4: 


V ition ( f abuses were strong and active, at dl the king Was 


easily alarmed. Beheving that the minister was sincere in 
his declarations, how often he must have been ernelly morti- 
fied by these defeats? His legislative acts were not numer- 
OuUs, ‘He ( irried his In lia Bill, he relieved Roman Catholies 


from the per lla vs, and admitted t rem TO Sol ne ot the learned 


protessio IS 5 and r ) aled manv restrictions on trade. Ile 
a lso advocated parliamentary refor is eek attendees 
trade and slavery, the removal of all civil disabilities trom 1 CG 


Ron n Catholies, and the endowm nt of their clergy in Lre- 
VOL. 1X.—NO. XVIII. S 
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land. From hisp apers it appears too, that he saw the neces- 
sity of repealing the Test and Corporation Acts, and of Lrish 
chureh reforin, including the commutation of tithes. These 
alone prove his broad and comprehensive statesmanship, and 
had he carried them, he would have left a name unequalled in 
English history. But itwas notin his power todo so. Upon 
only one question do we charge him with faint hearteduess. 
Had he been firm, he might have abolished the slave trade, 


and not leit this noble work to his successor. 


Oue most important cause of Pitt’s failures in administra- 
ion and | ir slatioa, is the faet so forcibly stated by Macau- 
ay, that he ouly fave the leavings of his mind to these. At 


t 
] 
the beginning of his official career, he was most unequally 
matched against a wonderful combination of parlia nentary 
talent; and all his mental resources were required to main- 
tain the contest. Thus it continued, until his mind was 
warped by these fierce battles,and he had little taste for any- 
thing else. So long as he could convince the House of Com- 
Liols, he was satistie dd. 

The Regeney contest in 1758 and 1889 is detailedin a most 
interesting manner by Lord Stanhope. The king, so early as 
George Grenville’s administration, had shown signs of insani- 
ty, aud this terrible calamity never entire ly left him. But 
in the autumn of 1788, it appeared in its worse form, and 
Was aggravated by cruel treatinent. When Dr. Willis Wis 
called in, he found that the poor man was kept in a constant 
irritation by petty restrictions—he was not allowed a razor, 
or even the use of a knife and fork. Dr. Willis dispensed 


with all such unnecessary harshness, and by calming the 
hivg’s mind soon caused a favorable change to take place— 
Yet it Was many weeks betore lis Majesty could resuie his 
functions. It was supp. sed that the malady wo id be of 
long curation, if not permanent, and a regevuey was 


there- 
lore nec ssary. Mr. Pitt’s conduct throughout is entitled to 
the highest praise, while, us in 17s 3 Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox 
placed themselves ina w rong position, and greatly injured 
themselves Ny linking their fortunes to those of the Prince 
of Wales, then deservedly most unpopuyjar. They claimed 
that his Royal Highness was entitled as of right to the reins 
of government, and denied that parliament had any authority 
in the premises, Thinking the ship was sinking, Lord Thur- 
low made haste to leave his colleagues, and treacherously 
opened negotiations with the Prince. Finding afterwards, 
that the hing might recover, he arose in the House of Lords, 
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and with characteristic effrontery, uttered the memorable 
words: * When I forget my king, may my God forget me?” 
These were repeated throughout the ¢ ountry, printed, fram- 
ed, and gk azed, and engraved on innumerable snuff-boxes, 
people generally believing the chancellor to be as honest as 
he was rough. But with some who heard him, his speech 
had a very different effect. Burke is said to have muttered 
“The best thing that can happen to you.” John Wilkes more 
profanely said, * Forget you, he will see you d—d first.” Pict 
who was aware of hiscolle: igucs’ baseness,went away exc laim- 
ing, ** What a raseal !” 

The unpopularity of the Prince of Wales allowed Mr. 
Pitt to impose great restrictions upon his power. His 
Regency Bill may or may not have been altogether wise ; on 
that people still differ, but no one now denies that it was 
based upon the strictest constitutional principles, and in en- 
tire conforn lity with the rule of sueeession established in 
1688. Its leading features were adopted twenty years _ 
and the question settled forev rer. The prit Ice it itended s 
soon as heassumedthe Ar imi inistration to change the ministry : 
but as the prime minister was preparing to return to the bar, 
the king happily recovered, and the terrible alternative of 
the prince’s government was avoided. This was the zenith 
of Pitt’s power and glory. 

In the same year, the Frenc} 1 Revolution, with all its 


attendant ealamities, burst upon Kurope. The burning 
words of Burke and the demoniae madness of the Jacobins 


party y was broken asunder, and the great orator and philo- 
gopher led the larger portion across to the ministerial 
benches. But Mr. Pitt had no desire to mix himself with 
the quarrel. Never did a = statesman endeavor more 


stirred the whole world with contending passions ; the Whig 


strenuously to allay the tempest which had been excited, 
and to preserve peace, His opinions, his wishes, his plans 
in the crisis were all, as thev reneri ill were, correct, libs ral, 
an enlightened ; but t mel labor of repressing the excitement 


was beyond human powe His master, his colleagues, his 


is 
supporters, his most lntimate friends, his ae opponents—the 
pulpit, the press, and the p he clamored for war against 
the regicides. In Franee, when it was evident that Great 
Britain would not make common cause with the Jacobins, 
the ery for war was equally great. All the premier’s efforts 


to teach wisdom and moder itl mm were in Val. 
Was it his duty to resigu? So dificult and delicate a 








> 
to 
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que stion will be decided differently by different minds. By 
resigning he could not have prevente: I war; he was no longer 
necessary to the Adiinistration. Burke or Dundas, Gren- 
ville or Windham, might easily have carried on the govern- 
ment. We are convinced that his motives in remaining were 
patriotic, whether his decision was right or wrong. 

llaving determined to yield to the national d ‘sire, Lord 
Macaulay thinks that he should have gone the full length of 
Burke’s policy, and “should have proclaimed a holy war 
for religion, mora! lity, pl ‘operty, order, public law, and should 
have thus Opposes i to the Jacobins an ene rgy eq ial to their 
own.” 
The opinion of Mr. Burke and Lord Macaulay is as 
authoritative as any abstract opinion well ean be, and it is 
with diffidence and pain that we feel constrained to differ 
from two men whom we sodo deeply reverence. The whole 
sulrje ct hus of late attracted attention in reference to the re- 
bellion in the United States, and Mr. Burke has been el ore 
by opposing | parties as a nauthority upror i the manner in whiel 
it should be s uppressed 5 and the opinions expressed in the 
Reflections on the French Revolution, and the Letters on a 
Regicide Peace, have been quote dand plagiarized in numerous 
pamphle ts, Speeches, Sermons, and editorials. It is h urdly he= 
cessary for us to remark in passing, that what we may say 
has reference to nothing beyoud the subject of this article. 
And with great ber oars. be we object to the policy advocated 
by Mr. Burke, and approved by Lord Macaulay, beeause we 
think that in its results 1¢ would have been unwise, unchris- 
tian, and inhuman. 


The term “holy war” is a littl ambiguous, but from 


the coutert, especially from the mention of the energy ot the 
Jacobins, we Suppose Lord Macaulay meant a “holy war” 
in the sense in which the Crusade against the Albigens:s, 


the invasion of the Saracens, and hag extermination of the 
Moors in Span 1, were hol y Wars, Tndoubtedly the English 
might have been lashed into Jacobinical fre nay, and thus ‘fan 
energy equal to their own” have been Oppose dd to the Com- 
mittee of Publie Salety. But can any tian ioalle bear to 
look at the natural terinination of such aecourse? At war- 
fare without the mitigations which Christianity and chivalry 
had for centuries imposed? At a nation crushed as Simon 
de Montfort crushed out the heresies of Languedoc? At 
devastations which would have filled with horror even the 
merciless Machivaellian Louvois? And when this storm had 
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old 
been excite d, who could have assuaged or even directed it ? 
Lord Macaulay eondemns the severity of Mr. Pitt’s internal ad- 
miuistration. The old laws of Seotland,” says he, * against 


sedition, laws which were considered by ] 


y iwlishmen as b il- 
barous, and which a sueeession of governments had suffered 

lanew. Men 
of cultivated minds and polished manners were for offences 


which at Westminster would have been treated 


to rest, were now furbished up and sharpener 


as tere Tnis= 
deimneanors, sent to herd with felons at Botany Bay. Some 
reformers, Whose opinions were extravagant, and whose Jan- 
guage Was iIntem erate, but who had hever areame dl of sub- 
verting the government by physical foree, were indicted for 


h rl treason, and Were Say «| from the gallo Vs only by the 


righteous verdicts of juries.” Had a erusade been begun 
agalust the Jacobins, its influence would have extended to all 
who sympathized w he Jacobins, at home, and we 
l wine that not only old law buat th hiumbserew and boo 
would have been “furbished up” at Edinbure@h: and not 


ouly Horne Tooke, and Hardy, but also Fox and Sheridan, 

Lord Lansdowne and the Duke of Bedford would | 

both indicted and convicted of high treason at London, and 

would have perished on the seatlold. 
The faults and failures of Mr. Pitt’s adminis 


: 
yprehension ot its 


this war are not to be ascribed to his Isa] 

nature, but to the want of orig@mal and vigworous plans, vigor 
| j “wth } 

ously executed. Kverytl g¢ was done upon a small scale, 
. A 


‘ 


except the expenditure, which was wastetul in the extreme. 


‘ .- . 
The Duke of York, a dissipated young nan who never dis- 


payed capacity for a command above a coloneles . witl rut 
expr rienee, and without an experien ‘d stall} was sent with 


as} all miserably ‘ uippre dl a vl hetersge) e Hs ariny to hn bble 
away upon the Netherlands trontier; just as, forty years before, 
the dearest hopes of Enelishmen had been intrusted to the 
ineapacity of the Duke of Cumberland. All the worst traits 
ot the old Hanoverian policy, mereenaries, subsidies, and 
treaties with selfish and unprineipled sOove | 
in favor. Sums of mor ey Wiilch would 


reigns were again 
have e} { the 
Lave Crearced vile 


finest army in Europe were thus thrown away. In the 


meantime ineapacity and irresolution reigned in Downing 
street. If the havy Was Nnovso ¢ ntirely Worthless, it was be- 
cause, as Macaulay Says, ho Inismanageme it Cc ruld ruin it. 
England never passed through a more humiliating period 
than when governed by one ot the ablest men that ever tilled 


the office ot prime minister. 
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For all this there is little excuse. Now was the time for 
Mr. Pitt to bestow his eutire strength upon the Administra- 
tion; now was the time for him to sweep away the useless 
great names that incumbered the cabinet ; now was the 
time for him to firmly withstand all little objections made by 
the king. There was no opposition in parliament ; the peo- 
ple were with him ; his resources were boundless ; his ascend- 
uncy was universally submitted to. Instead of wasting his 
talents in convinel @ the [louse of Commons that his imbecile 
pe lic ywas vigorous, he should have devoted them to making 
it such that elaborate defences of it would be unm Cessary. 
iow differently would Richelieu or Louvois, Chatham, or 
Palmerston have acted? In the next generation, such ordi- 
hary men as Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh, with far 
smaller advantages, prove far more efficient war ministers. 
Canning had found them a great general, whom they had the 
sense to stand by; bev: Chatham or Canning would have 
found a general as readily in 1794 as they did in 1759 and in 
1809. , ; 


Weak and vacillating whi re he should have be nh prompt 
and vigorous, in internal affairs, Mr. Pitt erred in the other 
extreme. His administration was unjustifiably harsh and 
cruel. Censures upon his course, doubts about the wisdoin 
of his policy, criticisms upon his administration, were treated 
as sedition. The ila 1CUS Corpus Act was suspended ; old 
laws in all their rigor enforced; new enactments of unpre- 
cedented severity obtained. The mildne S which Walpole 
had introduced into the administration of the government 
was superseded by a policy that almost equalled the admiu- 
istrations of the Stuarts. 

We turn with pleasure from this to the subject of Ire- 
land, and if Mr. Pitt was not suce sstul in his Irish policy, il 
was no fault of his. This is the redeeming part of the last 
eight years of his first ministry. Ile succeeded in abolishing 
penal laws, in encouraging trade; and he sought to make 
the two uations one people. If he had fully sueceeded in 
his measues he would, we are convineed, have attained this 
result. Ly the mismanagement of Lord Camden, the lord- 
lieutenant, a formidable rebellion was excited in Lreland, 
which it took all the powers of the Marquis Cornwallis to 
quell. Mr. Pitt then proposed to form a_ parliamentary 
uvion to do away with all religious disabilities, and to pur- 
sue a policy of conciliation worthy of his comprehensive 
mind. The union was effected, with a pledge from the Min- 
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ister that Roman Catholic Emancipation should follow. And 
hal Mr. Pitt been left to his own course, he might have 
overcome the scruples of the king, who imagined that his 
coronation oath to maintain the Protestant religion, prevents d 
his giving his assent to these measures; and Lord Lough- 
borough, whom Pitt had injudiciously admitted into the 
Cabinet, and Lord Auckland—a small man whom he had 
loaded with favors—seemingly from the mere wanton love of 
treachery—tor they had no - ine ip les of an y kind—betr: ver d 
the minister’s counsel, and did everything in their r powcr to 
alarm the king and to encourage his delusion. The anxiety 
and worry brought a return of the kine’s old malady , and 
his Majesty, it is said, in one of his insane fits, called to- 
cether his fi umily, read to them the coronation oath, and told 
them if he broke it, the crown would pass to the King of 
Sardinia. 

Finding it impossible to overeome the royal scruples, and 
feeling himself salad by his ple deve to the Irish, Mr. Pitt re- 
signed his office on the 14th of March, 1801, after holding it 
seventeen years. Formerly it was asserted that the Lrish 
question Was a mere ruse, and that he re sigt ied because he 
could not endure the thought of making peace with France, 
but this is no longer credited. Mr. Pitt was always anxious 
to restore the blessings of peae ‘tO the country pandalways, we 
believe, hated the war into which he had been hurried. The 
ery of no peace with regicides never really influenced him or 
his - icy. 7 ad he remained in office, peace would not have 
iY en long r del Lil Ve d. Ile rt sigl ed solely because he could not 
erant relief to the Roman Catholics. 

And here we must leave him. We had hoped to follow 
him into his retirement, and into that melancholy return to 
office, when men whom he had raised out of the dust basely 
deserted him, and where he experienced a series of mortifica- 
tions that broke his heart. But we have already far exceeded 
our intended limits, and we ean no longer trespass upon the 
reader’s indulgence. Many papers throwing light upon the 
secrets of the English government at this period, from time to 
tine are being published, and we may, soe ily, take advan- 
tage of some of them to resume our su bj ject at no distant day. 
W e cannot c lose, howe ver, W ithout thi lida: (ry L ord sti inhope 
for these most interesting volumes ; and we hope that they ure 
by no means the last which we shall have from him. 
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Arr. VI.—1. Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Bexepicto Spinoza 
L670. 


7 . “vy 
9. Cartesii Principia Ph losophice more geometrico demonstrata. 


ld. 

3. Ethica ordine qeometrico demonstrala et in quinque parte s diz- 
tincta. Id. — 

4. Benedicti de Sp inoza Op ra que supe rsunt omnia. Edited by 
C. H. Brupex. 3 vols. Leipsie, 1843. 

5. Ocuvres de Spinoza. Traduit, ver An. GAISsErT. 

6. Refutation des Krreurs de Ben Spinoza, par M. pe Fexeroy, 
Archevque de Cambray, par chy Laway et par M. Le Compre pr 
BouLLalniniiiers, avec la Vie de Spinoza, ecrite par M. Jean 


CoLerus, &c. &c. 


Amona no other class do extremes meet so often as 
among philosophers. That all worthy of the name are tr uly 
wise, when « ompared to the rest of mankind, is not to be dis- 
puted ; but the wisest often entertain the most foolish ideas 
on certain subjects. Hleace the justness of the remark of 
Cicero. * Nothing ean be said so absurd that has not been said 
before by some of the philosophe rs.”’* ‘To none Is this more 
applicable than to Spin oza, Who reasoned admirably aud pro- 
foundly on every subject but the greatest of all he attempted 
to dise USS. To his fellow-creatures he was we lh dispose “il, kind 
and benevolent, but to his Creator he denied attributes known 
to be posse ened even by the brute. These two statements 
seem scarce ly consistent witheach other ; ; the ‘y are hot “‘ less 
true, however, on this account. But if Spin oz’ Was Wrong, 
as none deny he was, save a few. devoted dise iples, why should 
we hate hin for being so? Let us rather hate the errors into 
which he has fallen, and exhibit them in their true character, 
so that the unwary may be on their guard against them. 

In our opinion there is as little harm in diseussing his 
philosophy as there is in diseussing the inythology otf the 
Hindoos, the Greeks, or the Romans. The absur lity of the 
latter is now universal! y unde rst ood, yet it is far more eredi- 
ble, far less r¢ volting, th: in the former, It is better to believe 
in a plurality of gods than to deny, as Spinoza does, that there 
is a God at all distinet from matter; for what he would have 
the world believe is the monstrous doctrine that there is but 
the one substance in the universe ; that it is the nature of this 
substance to’ develop itself; that all beings and all objects, 
inelnuding the sun, the planets, the human race, the lower 





® Nihil tam absurde dici potest, quod 


j non dicatur ab aloquo philosophorum. 
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al imals, the veget ible and mineral kinedon 8, all thougits 
and ideas, are but modifications of that one universal sub- 


sfance. 


This substanee, in | a l, he ealls God, but he d ‘n 
volition and design. From this it follows, according to 
Spinoza, that we have no faculty of our own, or any power 
whatever—even the matter of which our bodies and minds 
are composed is no more ours than it is that of the eleph mt, 
of the granite rock, or of the sun or moon. In other words, 
he ridicules the idea of our havit yany pers mality. ai All | 
ean say,” he observes, ** to those who believe they can sp ak, 
be silent, in a word, act ip virtue of a de cision of the soul, is 
that they dream with their « yes ope a It seems etmtes t9 
] 


the greatest minds 


take a serious view of such dk vetrine, ve 
which the modern world has known have acknowledged the 


i ile, 


superiority of Spinoza as a logician—geniuses like Goet] 
Novalis, Lessing and Selil irtmacher, have AY stowed on him 
the most enthusiastic admiration. Were it not for recogni- 
tion like this it would not be neeessary to notice the w 


ih OTWS 


af Spinoza, but such recognition invests both the works and 
the author with an interest which it would be idle to deny, 


ly 


and which fortunate t would not be necessary to conceal 
even were such possible. : 

The character and habits of one who has exercised such 
an influence on some of the greatest t! inkers of our era e ‘h- 
hot be regarded with indilh renee, especially when it is borne 
in mind that however —_ and revolting his philosopliy is, 
it forms the basis of s: ‘al of the most prominent systems 
of the present dav, oat of almost every German system. 
Of the veneration in which he is held in Germany, some idea 
may be formed from the appeal of Schleirmacher, in which 
he calls upon all thinkers to offer up with him ‘a lock of 
“oth to the manes of the holy but persecute “lf Spinozi ile 

This shows the powerful influence the human mind is 
capable of exercising even when it errs most. That Spinoza 
was the greatest of pantheists none que stion any longer save 
those who are ¢ incapable of judging. It is further admitted 
that his Evhica is the most perfect book in existence consid- 
ered as a system of logie. Those who detest it most, and 
regard it as the most fallacious and most pernicious book 
ever written, do it this justice, when capable ol divesting 
themselves of that narrow and fatal prejudice which finds 
nothing good in what it dislikes. As these remarks are caleu- 


lated, however, to represent Spinoza in a repulsive light, 








oo 
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and perhaps to prevent those who have a sensitive religious 
works, before proceeding any farther, we will extract his pro- 
fession of faith made to those who justly reproached him for 
seeking to degrade the Creator to a level with the most grov- 
elling of his creatures. It is proper to add that, in addition 
to this, he was charged with being in favor of all kinds of 
licentiousness. “If L also concluded, Says Spinoza, that the 
idea of pti commprines in that of the jufinity of the universe, 


conscience from paying any further atten tion to himself or his 


excused me trom obed ence , love, and —s ; S houl | nn ake 
u still more pernicious use of my reason: for it is evident to 
me that the laws which I har received, hot “we the relation or 
intervention of other men, but immediately from him, are 
those which the light of nature poiuts out to me as the true 
culdes Ol rational conduet. If I fail d of obed lence in this 
particular, I should sin, not only against the } ine Ip ile - m Vv 
being and the society of my kind, but also against myself, in 
d priving mvself of the most solid advantage of mye xistence. 
This obedience rh it is true, bind me ouly to the duties of 
mv state, and maker. We look on all beside as frivolous 
pract ces, invented in superstition, to serve the purposes of 
their inventors. With regard to the love of God, so far, I 
conceive, is this idea trom tending to weaken it, that no other is 
more calculated to increase it; since through it I know that 
wl is intimate with my ‘ being; that he gives me existenes, 
nicl my every proper t\ : but ode vives me them liberally, 
Without reproach, Without interest, without subjecting me 
to anything but my own nature. It banishes fear, uneasi- 
Tit ss, distrust, and all the efleets of a vulgar or interested 
love. It informs ne, that this isa good which I eannot lose, 
and whieh I possess the more fully, as I know and love it.” 
Although Spinoza is conte ssedly the most accomp! lished of 
logici “tp he frequen itly contradicts himself. Thus, in one 
pla ‘ridicules tinal causes ; In another he admits their full 
hatin ; again, in one passage he denies that the Universal 
Being has any will or design, whereas in another he allows 
him those very attributes, although only by implication. We 
have an instance of thisin his Being in General and Particular, 
where he says: “ Permit me for a few moments to dwell 
on the wonderful dispensation of nature, which, having en- 
riched the constitution of man with all the resources nece ssary 
to prolong to a certain term the duration of his frail existence, and 
to animate his knowledge of himself by that of an infinity of 
distant objects, seems purposely to have neglected to give 
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him the means of well knowing what he is obliged to make 
a more ordinary use of—the individuals of his own species 
Yet, when duly considered, this appears less the effect of a 
refusal than of an extreme liberality = Sor, if there were any 


Intelligent being that could penetrate another against | 
, , é; : “eo 
Will, le Wo il lL enjoy such an advantage as would ot its lf 

‘ ; : : 
exciude bim trom society : whereas, in the pr sent stute of 
hings, each individual enjoying himself in full independence 
cee ire is ] aaa ! ee : 9 
COMIUUUICALCS LINUSeCLT sO much only as he finds convenient. 
in this passage not only volition and design, but also 


be ificenee, are attributed to the great lirst Cause 3 but the 


. se E : 
fact iv b accounted for on two vrouuds. lirst, It Is lihe 

“7 pane ay “ea tent with hi as. oy ee 
POssiD for any one to be Cousisteut with lilimsell in seeking 
¢ : 


to prove that the universe eliher came info existence of 
+ : . * + ] ‘ 1] ‘ ' it , Pi ] ; . ] . 
itself, or has existed from all eternity, and that in eithe 


cause it is not presi d over by an intelligent being. Who 
e,% : “32 °.7 

cold be cousistent with litmsell, or with Common sense, In 
ee ; : ak al cl ; 

maintaining such cdoetrine 7 but the diseip| Ss ot Spinoza 

. } . . 

§ . to accou lor tho INCONSISTENCIES DY Mine us that 

so aniable and conciliatory was the GISposition oi ft ir 
4 = ’ ‘ 1 P- | : ? S | 

master tha ie Trequently ia aalnisslous Wiel Wwere 


entirely at variance with his convictions, rather than wound 


the sensibilities or do violence to the religious scruples ol 
hi : \W » ons ] -_ : . oh . hat ; ¢ 
Us Irlends, yonether this be true or not, 10 is certain that 
’ , ] ; » nae : ed - ° 
he was much bolder, or rather more reckless, in those of his 
works which ] rht would not | blished during | 
Works Which he thought would not be PU tIsneEs aqurleg his 
} { ny | { ; lod far it list shel nats 
hie, Than he Was in t se lntended tor hnmediate pubile ition. 
| ‘ bation. o : ‘ contact « ' oa - Il) } 
jl the jatber De Wierery hint i at theories which he has 
} ] . +! : ° . | +} . ] 1; + 
discussed in detail in the former; but whether he did this 


l 
to avoid giving offence to his personal friends, or to avoid 
persecution, remains a disputed point ; one, however, which 
ve shall be better able to judge after we have bestowed 
solne aitention on th -cireumst LuCceSs in which he was prance ed 
and the influences by which he was surrounded. 

As the son of Jewish pare hts Spinoza rece ived the name 
of Baruch, which he changed in time to its Latin equiva- 
lent, Benedictus. His father was a Portuguese merchant, 
who, having been successful in business, removed to ILolland, 
Where the tuture plilosopher was born, at Amsterdain, on 
the 24th of November, 1632. It seems that his parents were 
so poor as to be unable to give him any education; but the 
rabbis took charge ot hil ll, and undertook to vive him the 
kind of education which they valued most, namely, a tho- 
rough knowledge both of the Bible and the Talmud. 
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He read the Seriptures with the utmost care, and soon 
became so familiar with the Pentateuch that even the head 
rabbi of Amsterdam, Moses Morteira, re carded as one of the 
most learned theologians of his time, tound it difficult to 
auswer many of lis questions. More than once he was 
accused of presumption and insolence for having been thus 
curious; but his general conduet and demeanor were so unas- 
suming, truthful and gentle that he was readily acquitted of 
all intention of annoying his instructors, or giving them any 
more trouble than he thought necessary. In short, he was 


so good a boy that it seemed absurd to charge him with any 
intentional n isconduet 
Be g wellaequainted with both the Bible and the Talmud, 


and also pretty well 
lo le arn La ith. As he had ho Hiohey to pay lor his instrue- 


versed in Hebrew, he was very anxious 


tion, he offered to teach mathematics to the junior students 
at the school of Dr. Van den Ende in exchange for tuition in 
Latin, and his proposition Wis readily accepted, The Doctor 
had not time to teach him, but he delegated the duty to his 
daughter, who was fully competent for it. Young Spinoza 
made great proficiency under he r tuition, and would probably 
have made more had he not fallen in love with her be fore he 
had been reeeiving her lessons one month. It seems that she 
was by no means pretty; her portraits represent her features 
as very plain, if not decidedly homely, and she had a strong 
tendency to corpuleney withal. The superior qualities ot 
her mind and her excellent edueation secured her many 
admirers in addition to Spinoza. She preferred a young 
merchant of Hambureh, who had also been her pupil, and 
who was able to give her rich presents in jewelry, which 
EY, was not; the latter loved her too well to dislike her 
even for this, and he remained unmarried forever. 

The rabbis became alarmed when they heard that he was 
making great progress in Latin, and was in the habit of 
absenting 
Knowing too well what his views were in regard to Judaism, 
and the fatal shill and ability with which he infused them 


himself more aud more trom the synagogue. 


into the minds of others, they now offered him a peusion of a 
thousand tlorins on condition that he would econtorm exter- 
nally to their system of worship, while he was at liberty to 
entertain in private whatever opinions pleased him best. 
This seemed a tempting oller to one who had scarcely the 


means of procuring the commonest necessaries of life. But 
he unhesitatingly declined it. “It you gave ten times the 
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amount,” he says, “it would not make me a hypocrite. 
The first communication he receives after this informs him 
that he is excommunicated from the syhagogue, and that even 
his parents or sisters cannot any longer associate with him. 
When some of his friends remonstrated with him, and 
reminded him how much his pre Spects in life would be 
affected by this sentence, he replied calmly, as follows: ‘*] 
know no better than you what is to become of me, but I 
have taken nothing which is not li ine, and ] have cle ec ho 
one any wrong, whatever I may suffer.” 

The rabbis were not content with thus making an out- 


law of young Spinoza. They resolved to ruin Van den Ende 


uso, for aflording him an asyitin3; and they were entirely 
rt’) ; +1} ] ~ +] n , lay 
successful. They represented that he taught atheism in his 


school, and he was’ banished for ever from Holland, his na- 
tive country. It is not strange that for these vindictive aets 
t 


hess and vigor by Spinoz 1, Willcil SO enraged some ot. the 


} 


reir system of reiigion Wus us iled With i creased earnest- 


fanatics among his late brethren that one night, while he w 

passiug the syhagogue, an attelapt was ma le to assassinate 
him with a dagger. He does not seem to have so orhit uny 
redress; he continued to pursue his Investigations with as 
nite i tranquillity of mind as if he were the most comfortable 
ot n mnkind. Finding that his mathematical knowledge Was 
of no use to him, pecuniarily, after the —banish- 


ent of Van den Ende, as no other teacher would dare to 
enipioy him, he had to turn his attention to the makin 
miss lenses, to procure himself whe rewith to live. 

In a short thme he became so expert in his new business 
that astronomers from all parts ol europe Visited him, im 
order to secure some of his glasses. Among others who 
honored him in this way was the illustrious Leibuitz; 
although it is thought that the discoverer of the differential 
calculus visited him much more on account of his philoso- 
phieal speculati TIS than the supert rit VY ol his (LASSCS. Tl e 


' 17 . 
acanly and intensely, as he 


Jews hated him all the more im) 


1s gs we 1. “2 : “1k Lees 
ne thus distinguished, and they must have had consider- 


abl ; influence at Amsterdam at the thine, for they suceee:led 


in having him banished from the city. He took up his. resi- 
devee at Rynsburg, near Levden, with some friends who 
Syinp it] ized with hihi in his CLIStTress, and dl all thev e vald 
to aid him in his sti igale { r existence. li Was while resid- 
ing here that he published his first work. He subsequently 


an de Witt, one 
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of the most eminent statesmen of his time. Here he re- 
mained permanently, and published his two principal works, 
his friend, Jan de Witt, allowing him a pension of about 
$200 a year. This may seem a small sum, but it was a 
considerable amount for one whose habits were so abstemious 
that he used to live on about four sous a day. Meantime his 
small treat’se on the Cartesian philosophy had attracted the 
attention of the learned throughout Europe, and numbered 
among his correspondents several of the most distinguished 
men of his time, including the Prince of Condé, Henry 
Oldenburg, Louis Meyer, and Simon de Vries. 

It was while he was stopping at a cheap boarding house 
at Vonburg, near the Hague, in 1670, that he published his 
most famous work the ‘lractatus Theologico Politicus. This 
excited all Christendom, as well as all Judea, against him; 
but it does not seem that any Christian sect sought to do 
him any personal injury. Several eeclesiasties, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic, sought to convince him of his errors, and 
others wrote treatises to confute him, and put the unwary on 
their guard against his teachings. Among those who pur- 
sued the latter course, but at a later period, was the good 
and amiable Fénélon, archbishop of Cambray, and author of 
Telen aque, W hose Rif tati mn des Erri urs di Bénoit di Spin ra 
was published at Brussels, in 1731. In short, not fewer 
than one hundred works were published against Spinoza 
from 1670 to 1750, but it need hardly be added that most, 
if not the whole, of these did more harm than good by bring- 
ing the objectionable book betore thousands, who without 
them might never have heard of it. 

In 1672 Spinoza lost his best friend, the statesman, Jan 
de Witt, who was murdered by an infuriated mob in the pri- 
son of the Hague. He lost all patience at this event, and wept 
like achild, but not for what he might have gained by his 
late friend had he been permitted to live; even his enemies 
admitted that he was actuated by no such selfish motives. 
This indeed was sufficiently evident, for he could have had a 
much larger sum from his friend De Vries who pressed hi n to 
take a considerable amount, but didso in vain. Soon after De 
Vries died also, and bequeathed him a portion of the money 
he had formerly declined; and it was with difficulty his 
friend’s brother induced him to aceept 300 florins. But his 
genius had made him friends everywhere. The Elector Pala- 
tine had been so much impressed with his T'ractatus, although 
opposed to the doctrine which it inculeated, that he gave or- 
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7} 


ders in the beginning of 1671 to his private seeretary, Dr 
Fabricius, to invite Spino matoa prof. ssor’s chair in the cele- 
brated university of Heidelberg cum am) Nssima ? hiloso) hand 
liber tate. The only condition required was that the pl sopher 
would not meddle with existing creeds. He returned his grate- 


ful thanks to the elector, but declined to accept the proffered 


chair. Different reasons are assigned for this; but what is 
most a nerally believed IS, that he hought he would be under 
Loo mut h re strat, and that he pre if rred to live and die poor 


rather than to sacrifice his right Lo think. write, and spe k as 
he thought proper. His Evhica, to which he had devoted ten 
vears of close study, was now finished. He tried to publish 


his pre vious works t 
He had tl 


lutention of Making another trial When thie present exc ile- 


it in his native city, but so strone was the prejudice a: st 
1 . + , ; 
bat no plotisher would dare to issue Lf. 


to leave it aside. but | lid a ae POPs 
ereiore to leave it aside, but he did SO OnLY WIth the 


+ as } +] mM. . ¥ 
ment subsided. In tne meanthlne he commenced tO Write 
: Te ae ema | +] we P ety. but id 
a porutieal treatise Ooh the theory of human seciety mb alk 
] P ee ae ‘ : | ‘ , 
hot live to iihish it. M. Jean Colerus, the mos I 
= 2 ! 4 . + 
his biographers, teiis US That le Was neve robus 9 
, . ' , 1) a 14} é 
aiwavs in a celicate state ol health, which was doubtless 
2 } ’ ze ° 7 
eaused by close application and intense study. He had 
A l ‘ 
BLOWN syinptoms ol consuinptlion so early as his fitteenth 


year; Liiis Wi l acco int ior his having died at the col} ara- 
tively early age of forty-four years. Finding that he was 
much worse on the 21st of Fel ruary, 1677, than he had been 
during his last illness, he sent for Dr. Louis Mi yer, the physi- 
cian of Amst rdam, the bol 1, courageous friend who had writ- 
ten the introduction to his first work, as a means of intro- 
ducing him to the public. But when the doctor arrived he 
found his patient much more uneasy about the publication 
ot his Ethica than about his death, which he felt hi nself was 


rapidly approaching. He had but just commenced to add an 


Pisces ‘ : Sgt 3a eRe all i 
explanatory note to a passage in his favorite work when he 
7 a £ pe 
leant gently back in his chair, and died, without a struggle. 


What is most remarkable in relation to the xcitement 
caused by the system of Spinoza is, that the same views had 
been entertained and ineuleated by several of the ancient 
philosophers. No one of the any who unde rtook to retute 
him during his lifetime seems to have thought of this; 
although there is more or less evidenee of the fact in the 
writings of a!l the ancient philosophers. We see the traces 
of such a belief even in the plays of the ancient Hindoos. 


But it forms the ground-work of more than one of the great 
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Hindoo epies. Instance the Mahd Bharata, in which 
Krishna reproaches the hero for his lack of resentment, 
energy and resolution, showing him how little he understands 
the nature of the soul, or its relation to God, and telling him 
that if he were aequainted with those mysteries he would 
have no fear of death: 

a 11 t for tl thou shouldst not m yurn, ally it thy words are 


) { vit live, or those that die, may never mgourn the traly wi 


I was not. nor th ; H 43 é 
il ‘ to be.”” 

The Chinese philosopher Foe entertained a_ similar 
opinion.* There is little doubt at the present day, among those 
vho have investigated the subject, that a similar doctrine 
was inculeated by the Chaldean Magi; but that it was tanght 
by several of the Greek philosophers, and by the Chinese 
philosopher Foe,t is beyond question. Parmenides, Melissus, 
Xenophantes and Zeno Eleates, with several others, tauglit 
ly as Spinoza that all things are one. Nor was the 


} ] } . > > 1} 
dogma unknown to the Romans, as any careful, intelligent 


as plain 
reader of the classics may remember. There are numerous 
passages In Virgil which refer to an universal, indestructible 
sub ince, The athe istieal poem of Lucretius Means nothing 
if 


} 
t} 


all that we can conceive to be God. Luean introduces Cato 


it does not mean that general nature, or the universe, 1s 


ol Utica, proclal Hing these words: a We are all united to 
the Divinity, who does not need our woids; he gave us at 


! } 
our birth all t 


hat we required to know; he has no need of 
the arid sands of Lybia to reveal the truth, so that he m \y 
be known only by a small number. He renders himself in- 
telligible to all; he fills all places, the earth, the sea, the 
sky—why go to seek him farther?’ In another passage he 
as God any other throne than the earth, the sea, the 
air, the heavens, and virtue 7” and concludes by saying that 





asks, *¢ 


? ° ‘ $9 
whalever w ee and whatever moves is God. 


I Dei sedes nisi terra, et pont et ii 

| i Virtus ? superos quid qua ! u? 

; | | I ju it vi s q le hg V | 

rri 1 Vv s At ii jam vor ~ perl ti ‘ 

| | ta coq sn d ssc m lov 
t un l I t metaphorica a bt conten n, sin t 
pal s, nudam vy tem oceultasse ; at nune tandem, quando esset m 
| ircanum sensum animi sui significare vell extra vacuum igitu 
i num sei m omnium pri 1, nihil ess nol q 
I q pes nostra letu L Lipsiens. 1838, p. 267 
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Still plainer is the language of Seneca. Speaking of the 
attributes of the Diety, he says : “ Dost thou wish to eall him 
fate? you will not err in doing so. He it is on whom all 
things depend, the cause of causes. Dost thou wish to call 
him providence, thou speakest correctly. * * Dost thou wish 
to call him nature? thou wilt not do wrong. He it is indeed 
by whom all things are prod wed, and by whose spirit we 
live. Dost thou wish to call him the world ? thou wilt not 
be deceived in fat so. He is indeed all that thou seest, 
@C.. &e.* 

Bayle, in his excellent article on Spinoza, given in his 
famous Dictionary, quotes an intelligent recent traveller in 
India, to show that Spinozism is but a particular method of 
explaining a dogma which is widely popular in India. * You 
doubtless know the doctrine iy says the traveller referred to, 
“of many ancient philosophers regarding the great soul 
perv ding all things, of which they endeavor to prove our 
souls and those ae animals portions. If we examine the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, we will discover what they 
have done tor the advancement of his idea. It is still uni- 
versal among the Hindoo pundits, it is the same doetrine 


whieh Is entertained by the eabal of Soufi, and most of the 


literati of Persia, and is expressed clearly and emphatically 
in the Persian poem ot Go warsracngge. the Garden of Mys- 
teries; the same is true of Fluddanw, whom Gassendi has so 
learnedly refuted. But these eabalists, or Hindoo pundits 


of whom I wish to speak, are more daring than any among 


b ] 


these philos yphers, asserting that God, or this sovereign 
7 ( ing r whom they Cc il] Ach ur, im noveable, unch ungeable, 
has not only formed all spirits from his own substance, but 
all that is materi il or corp real in the entire universe ; Inore- 
over, that this is produced not merely by means of effi- 
cient causes, but after the manner of a spider who spins a 
web trom its own body vhich it is able to extend at pleasure. 
Creation, then, say these Visionary teachers, is nothing more 


than the mere extension and division whieh God makes of 


: - ‘ ase é , 
his OW Substance > Various Tiatients which he dr: iws trom 
his own vitals, in the same manner that dissolution is nothing 

*\ tum Vv I i . H Is t 
omni LUSD CAlIsia 1 V1 | 1 prov t I t rect 3 
t i jus l hu m it t 3 
exp] \ 1 i n 1 ta 
8 \ ria Vivi “ \ | \ ] i ] 1 
] i t | ly { is pa 5 S icnt 
vi t io ) Na I | I] ( 
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more than the recovery of this divine substance, the mere 
withdrawal of these numerous fibres, so that the last day of 
the world, which they call maperlé or perlea, in which they 
believe all things will be destroyed, is but the general rendi- 
tion of all these scattered threads. There is no reality then. 
as they assert, in all we see, or hear, taste, touch, or smell : 
the world is but a dream, a mere illusion, while the multi- 
plicity and diversity of objects we perce ive form in reality one 
great whole, entire, indivisible, which is God himself ; as the 
various numbers which we use, ten, twenty, a hundred, a 
thousand, and the rest, are mere repetitions of the primary 
unit. But if you desire a reason for this theory, or wish 
them to e xpli tin how this expansion and contraction of sub- 
stance, this extension, this app arent diversity, are produced, 
or how God, who is not corporeal, but dual and incorrupti- 
ble, as they affirm, is able to divide his subst; nee into mate- 
rial and spiritu: il portions, they will reply to you with most 
beautiful similes; for instanee, that God is like an immense 
ocean in which many small bottles filled with water are 
supported, wherever these bottles may float they are still in 
the same ocean, in the same water, and when their limits are 
broken, they n inele with the common mass of which they 
are parts : or again, they tH I you God is like a solar ray, 
which is the same throughout the world, but produces 
numberless images diversified by the object upon which it 
falls, and the mediums through which it passes. They re- 
ward your inquiries with nothing but these compurisons, 
which bear no proportiot 1 Whatever to - Deity, and are 
only useful to throw dust in the eyes of the ignorant. It is 
useless to hope you have gained on au a antage by saylug 
that these portions are truly in a similar element, but that it 
is not the same; or that it is a similar, but not the same ray 
throughout all the world, and in this manner to present the 
various other objections ; they will return to their flowery 
comparisons, or like the Soufi, to the beautiful poetry of 
Goultchen-raz.’’* 
M. Stoupp, another traveller of the same period, wrote 
a book on the state of religion in Holland, entitled La Re- 
lizion des Hollandais, into which he introduced some interest- 
ing particulars relative to Spinoza. It consists principally 
* letters written to friends in France while the author was 
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stationed at Utrecht, in 1673, as a lieutenant-colonel of 
Swiss regiment in the French service. I] cannot think,” he 
says, “that I have described to you all of the religions of 
this country without speaking of a learned and illustrious 
man who, I am assured, has a great number of disciples de- 
voted to his doctrines. His name is Spinoza ; he was born a 
Jew, but has neither abjured Judaism nor embraced Chris- 
tianity: so he isa very bad Jew, and no better Christian. 
Some years ago be wrote a book in Latin, entitled Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, inwhich he seems to have for his principal 
object the overthrow of all religions, particularly the Jewish 
and Christian, and the introduetion of atheism, free-thinking, 
and everything else. He asserts that they have all been in- 
vented for the benefit received from them by the publie, in 
order that all citizens may live hone stly, yie li ling due obe- 
dience to authority ; and that they s hould submit to the dic- 
tates of virtue not for the hope of any recompense hereafter, 
but for the satisfaction of being virtuous, and for the benefits 
received from such a course in this life : he does not assert open- 
ly in his book the opinion he entertains of the Divinity ; re- 
ferring to it only by hints and insinuations; whereas in conver- 
sation he says boldly that God is not a being endowed with in- 
telligence, infinite ly perfect and happy as we suppose, but that 
he is no more than the natural moral reetitude inherent in all 
creatures. Spinoza lives in this country; he has dwelt for some 
time at the Hague, where he has been visited by all curious 
pe op! le, and even by ladies of rank, who pride themselves on 
having more intelleet than tbe re st of their sex. His disci- 
ples dare not avow themselves, because his book overthrows 
the very foundation of all religion ; it has been condemned by 
a public decree of the states, and although the ‘vy have not pro- 
hibited the sale of it, they will not allow it public ly. Among 
the many theologians here, there is not one who dared com- 
bat the opinions advanced by this author in his treatise. 
I am much surprised that the author displays a familiar 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language, with all the Jew- 
ish ceremonies and customs, and a profound Knowledge of 
philosophy ; : the theologians cannot say that the book is not 
worthy of refutation, and if the ‘Vv continue silent one cannot 
but remark, either that they show no sense of duty in allow- 
ing so pernicious a book to remain so long without are p! ly, 
that they approve the sentiments of the author, o r that they 
have not sufficient courage and force to combat them.”* 


® Keligion des Hollandois, Lettre IIL, p. 65, et suiv. 
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The whole system of Spinoza is founded on the error of 
Descartes, the at the universe is a plenum, and eranannentty 
that matter is infinite. Had Sir Isaac Newton done no other 
service to mankind but to prove that Descartes was 
wrong, in this respect, that there could be no motion 
without a void, he would have’ been entitled to 
everlasting gratitude, for he has as clearly demon- 
strated the existence of a Supreme Being as he has the 
power of gravity, or the truth of the doctrine of 
fluxions. Nowhere is Bayle more logical and eloquent 
than in his refutation of Spinozism. It is impossible, he 
says, that the universe should be but one substanee, since 
whatever is extended must necessarily have parts, and 
whatever has parts must be a compound. And as_ the 
parts of extension do not subsist in each other, it follows 
either that extension in general is not substance, or that 
every part of extension is a different substance. Now, ac- 
cording to Spinoza, extension in general is an attribute of 
substance. And he admits with other philosophers that the 
attributes of substance do not really differ trom the sub- 
stanee itself. He must therefore allow that extension in 
general is substanee ; whence it will follow that every part 
of extension is a partic ular substanee, which overturns his 
whole system. If it be absurd to make God extended, as 
this robs him of his simplicity, and makes him consist of 
parts, it is still worse to reduce him to the condition of 
matter ; matter the theatre of all sorts of changes, the field of 
battle of contr: iry causes, the subject of all corruptions 
and generations; in a word, the being of all others the 
most incompatible with the immutability of the Deity. If 
Spinozism appears extravagant when we consider God as 
the subject of all the mutations, corruptions and genera- 
tions in bodies, it will be found still worse when we consider 
him the subject of all the modifications of thinking. It is 
no small matter to unite extension and thinking in the same 
subject, since it is not a union like that of two metals ; or of 
water and wine that will serve the purpose ; these last only 
require justapention, whereas to combine extension and 
thinking requires an identity. Thinking and extension are two 
attributes identified with the substance, and consequently 
they are identified with each other by the fundamental rule 
of all logic. Again, when we say that a man denies this, or 
atlirms that, likes this, dislikes that, &e., we make all those 
attributes apply to the substance of his mind, not to his 
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thoughts, which are only accidents and modifieations of it ; 
if, therefore, what Spinoza advances be true, that men are 
moralities of God it would be false to say Peter denies, likes, 
wills, &v., sinee, according to this system, it is God that 
denies, likes, dislikes, &e., and consequently all the demon- 
strations which arise from the thoughts, desires, &e., apply 
properly and physically to the substance of God. From 
which it also follows that God affirms and denies, loves and 
hates, wills and nills the same thing, at the same time and 
under the same conditions, contrary to the great principle 
of reasoning, Opposita sunt quae et neque de se invicem, 
neque de codem tertio secundum idem eodem modo atque 
tempore vere affirmari possent ;* which must be false if 
Spinozism be true, since it cannot be denied that some men 
love and affirm what others hate and deny, under all the 
couditions expressed in the rule. But if it be physically 
absurd to say that the same subject is modified at the same 
time with all the different thoughts of all men; it is horrible 
when we consider it in a moral light; sinee it will follow 
that the infinite and all perfect Being is not constant, is not 
the same one moment, but is eternally possessed even of 
contrary passions ; all the uniformity in him in this respect 
will be, that forone good and wise thought he will have 
twenty foolish and wicked ones. He will not only be an 
efficient cause of all the errors, iIniquities, and impurities of 
all men, but also the passive subject of them. He must be 
united with them in the closest manner that can be con- 
ceived, even by a penetrative union, or rather an identity, since 
the mode is not really distinet from the substance modified.t 

The admirers of Spinoza deny that he was an atheist, but 
what does atheism consist in if not in asserting that there is 
no being in the universe who exercises volition, or is capable 
of design 7§ It may well be doubted whether it would not be 

* Things that are opposite cannot be affirmed either of themselves in turn, 


of a second or of a third in the same manner, and at the same time 


ind place. 
Bayle, Dictionaire Historique et Cirtique, Art. Spinoza 


t Inno work that we have consulted have we found the doctrine of Spinoza 
treated in a more enlightened and liberal spirit than in that of the Abbe Barbe, 
which bears the unpretending title of Cours Elémentaire de Phil 


pie a Ll usage 
des etablissements d educatim. ‘Tae author makes use of no harsh expression, nor 
does he indulge in any tedious arguments ; but his refutation of Spinoza is not 
the less complete and satisfactory on this account. So emphatically do the sume 
remarks apply to his mode of dealing with every system of philosophy, and to 


his estimates of the labors of writers of different countries, however much they 
may differ from himself, whether in their religious, or philosophical dogmas, that 
we should be very glad to sce the work translated for the use of American schools 
“Whatever may be the form,’’ says the abbé, ‘* under which the fundamental 
idea of pantheism is produced; whether it is conceived under the notion of the in- 
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better to deny that there is any God, than to admit that 
there is one who has no power distinct from matter, or one 
who, if capable of doing anything except what he is impelled 
to by blind necessity, does more harm than good, or is the 
cause of more evil than good. It was in reference to a com- 
parison like this that Plutarch observed, long before Spinoza 
was born, that he would rather have it said that there was no 
Plutarch than that there was a Plutarch who was inconstant, 
choleric, false, vindictive, vicious, &e. Still it may be true 
that Spinoza was really not an atheist after all. We have 
instances enough of great geniuses attempting to demon- 
strate what they did not believe. Adelung, Lessing, and 
other critics and learned men of equal eminence have main- 
tained that even Lueretius, the author of the most atheistical 
poem ever written, was a believer not only in the existence 
of a Supreme Being, but also in the immortality of the soul. 
In not a few instances Cicero has made remarks which would 
seem to imply that he was an atheist; but none who have 
carefully read his T'useulan Disputations, and De Natura Deo- 
rum, would believe any such calumny. And if we compare 
the habits and general conduct of Spinoza as described by 
those who were entirely adverse to his system, with those 
of the great orator, we shall find the former much more like 
atheist than the latter. One of the two most reliable of 





finite as among the Vedaists of India; or under that of unity as among the Eleates 
and among the Neo-Platonics of Alexandria; whether we regard it with Scot- 
Erigenas, or Bruno, as the supreme unity ; with Spinoza as the only and infinite 
substance, or with the pantheists of the present day ; whether it be designated 
by the names of the absolute, universal identity of idea or of being, these differ 
ent expressions are, in reality, but nominal differences.”’ 

In speaking of the results obtained from the study of philosophy, the 
same writer forcibly and justly remarks : 

** Tl faut reconnaitre, sins doute, que des résultats positifs ont été obtenus : 
Jes prim ipes de la logique, les régles de la méthode, un grand nombre d’ob- 


servations pyscologiques, sont hors de toute contestation ; mais les philoso 
phes disputent encore sur ce qu’on a nomme avec raison les questions vitales 
de 'humanté. Ces tentatives de esprit humain si souvent renouvelées, et 
presque toujours infructueuses, cette opposition perpétnelle des doctrines et 
des syst?mes, nous avertissent de la faiblesse de notre raison, et de l’impuis- 
sance ou elle est de s‘accorder avee elle—meme oe elle est abandonnée a ses 
propres forces La conclusion & tirer de toutes ces rechérches et de toutes ces 


discussions, c'est que, si l'on ne veut pas s’exposer A se perdre dans l'abime 
d'un scepticisme plus on moins absolu, il faut de toute nécessité s’appuyer 
sur les enscignements d'une pilosophie qui prenne pour base l'accord de la 
raison et de la foi, comme émanant toutes deux d’une méme source, I’ éternelle 
vérité : l'une, par des moyens purement naturels, et ayant droit & une part 
légitieme d’independance dans ce qui est de son ressort ; l'autre, per une voie 
surnaturelle, et devant éclairer, diriger, rectifier la premiere, et lui permettre 
ainsi de prendre son essor avec plus de de sécurité, et de s’élever plus haut, @ 
l'abri des orages ou la philosophie s'est si souvent perdue elle-méme.—Cours 
Elémentaire de Philos phie, &e. Par M. L’Abbe Barbe, quatriéme edition, 
p. 768. 
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Spinoza’s biographers* assures us that with the exception of 
what he said in private to his intimate friends who wished 
to become his disciples, he did not make a single remark in 
conversation which was not edifying, or from which any one 
could infer that he denied the existence of the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe. He never swore, or cursed, never 
spoke irreverently of the Deity. He even went to chureh 
sometimes ; and what is more remarkable, he expected others 
to do so regularly. True, all this may be accounted for on 
the ground that he believed, as he told his disciples, and re- 
corded in his Erhica, that religion was a political invention, 
whose object Was, hot to send people to heaven, or save their 
souls, but to teach them to be honest citizens aud obedient, 
peaceable subjects. If he had not more respect than this at 
heart for religion, it is certain that he led what might be 
called a religious life, and by what better criterion can we 
judge the tree than by its fruit? Since he was fifteen years 
to the day of his death he was a model of abstemious- 
ness in eating and drinking ; he was prone to no vice what- 
ever. His whole soul was absorbed in his studies, to which 
he devoted fourteen hours out of the twenty-four, and at the 
same time had a pleasant word for every one he met, save for 
the vindictive and fanatical Jews who persecuted him, Tor 
our own part we prefer to believe that a man of so great a 
inind, so affectionate and grateful a disposition, and so exem- 
plary a moral character, was at heart a believer in the Om- 
nipotent Being to whom le was indebted for a genius of the 
highest order. 


Arr. VII. Annxal Catalogues of Various Universities, Colleges, 
&c., dc. US64. | , 
THE large pile of catalogues on our teble reminds us 

that not ouly are there more universities and colleges in 

the United States than in any other country of equal popu- 
lation, but more than in all the countries of Europe put 
together. An almanac for the present year, now before us, 
contains a list of nearly four hundred universities and 
colleges, together with the names of their respective presi- 
dents or senior professors. And there are many institutions 
not ineluded in this, some of which are far superior to those 
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that are. The total number is certainly not less than six 
hundred, whereas the total of all Europe is considerably 
less than one hundred. Our female universities and colleges 
alone would, if all were counted, very nearly reach the 
latter figure. 

Yet, if we only reflect on the subject, we cannot 
boast much. The truth is, that four-fitths of our uni- 
versities and colleges are vastly inf rior to the ordinary 
classical schools of Germany, France, and England, in the 
amount of knowledge they communicate, and certainly not 
more than half a dozen of the remaining one-fifth have any 
just claims to be ranked with the principal institutions of 
Europe which bear similar names. 

This is no reflection on us asa people. It would be too 
much for us to expect to build up as many literary institu- 
tions in little more than half a century as the greatest ma- 
tious of the old world have in more than a dozen centuries, 
not to speak of building more. We have not accomplished 
anything ot the kind. The simple fact is, that it would take 
at least twenty-five of the general run of our universities 
and colleges to make one of those of Europe ; and unplea- 
sant as the duty is, we must add that a similar deduction 
must be made from the ¢otal of our learned men engaged as 
college professors and tutors. 

If we suppose the number of colleges to be six hun- 
dred, and the number of professors in each, twenty, which 
is but a moderate estimate, without including our female 
protessors, this will give us an aggregate of twelve thou- 
sund professors, a number which would make quite a 
respectable standing army, and it must be admitted that 
a large proportion, if not the great majority, are much 
better qualified to fight than they are to teach two-thirds 
of the branches of which they are the professors. It 1s 
ho pleasure to us to make these remarks ; we should 
much rather speak in the opposite sense if we could do so 
with any regard to truth, or to the interests of edueation. 
The truth is, that we exaggerate nothing when we say 
that one good college would be worth fifty of the class 
to which we are alluding; and the twenty professors of 
this one might possess more knowledge than the one thou- 
sand belonging to the fifty, and yet be in no danger of 
running mad with too much learning. 

It is a great mistake to think that the cause of learning 
is benefited by multiplying colleges in this way. As well 
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might it be pretended that the wealth of ‘the nation is in- 
creased by multiplying the issues of our paper money. The 
tendency of one as well as the other is to lower the stand ird 
of value. If a good college has to compete with a dozen 
bad ones it musv lower its terms, and of course its means of 
paying its professors are diminished in the same ratio. It 
vill not meet the question to say that its mer will 
support it ; with grt indeed, this is suflicient, but all 
who wish to secure for their sons a collegiate edueation are 
not capable of judging a the relative merits of rival insti- 
tutions. Not more than one-tenth ean tell the diilerence ; then 
will not the other nine-tenths be likely to ask themselves whe- 
ther, after all, the cheap college is not as good as the dear one? 
and be it remembered that two or three half-edueated pe rsons 
nay, as they fre rong 4 do, engage a few rooms in the city, call 
them a college, an d di gnily themselves with the title of the 
Faculty thereof. But. without including establishmeuts ot 
this kind at all, without going beyond those whose founders 
have sufficient influence or money to get a charter from the 
politicians—that is without going beyond the long list given in 
the almanae, we have still three times as many colleges as we 
re quire. Far be it from us to be o ppose d tothe establishment 
of colleges: we are oppose “l o1 ily to the establishment of bad 
Ones 5 and we Oppose these on the ve ry same crounds that 
the government of every enlightened country opposes the 
issue of counterfeit coin. Wedo not mean that new colleges 
should not be established—we do not speak against the new 
more than the old. Indeed, some ot the best we know are 
con paratively new. By all means let those pPussessing the 
hecess ary resources, tatents, an d othe Yr Hecess; ary qui ilifie a- 
tions, including integrity and honesty of purpose, establish 
a co) lege morn they will ; we should have more econtidence 
- it in three years than we should in one established under 
different auspices a quarter of a century ago, let the terms 
of either be what they might; for we are aware that there 
are religious colleges of the first class whose terms are very 
moder: ite, because their obj ct is not so much to make mone 'y 
as it is to plac e the me ans of “a su pe rior edue ition Within the 
reach of those of their own denomination who could not 
aflord to pay high charges. But those of the right kind 
must ever be few: we ean no more have a large number 
of first class colleges than we can of first class citi 

Now let us glance at some of the consequences of this 
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multiplicity of colleges. We have already intimated that it 
lowers the standard of education. It is well known that 
hundreds of students get degrees for attainments which 
would not secure them an entrance into the freshman class 
ina college worthy of the name. But they do not the less 
consider themselves edueated on this account 3; of course 
their friends regard them inthe same light, whereas, in point 
of fact, they are not half educated. Nevertheless, their 
mode of speaking and writing is held to be worthy of imi- 
ation by those who have been at no colle ce, ant | at only in- 
different. schools—that is, by the large way trad of their 
neighbors ; and by this means the public taste, instead of being 
improved as it ought to be, is vitiated ; and this vitiation be- 
comes so general, that in time it finds its way into institu- 
tions which night be expecter to Oppose it to the last. 

We could easily illustrate these facets from the pile of 
catalogues before us. The use made of the English language 
in a large number of them is such, that one often finds it dif- 
ficult to realize that he is reading the language of a college 
professor, and not that of a shoemaker or tailor, who tries to 
praise his goods in the best way he can in order to attract eus- 
tomers. It is a sad commentary on our boasted progress in 
education that the most ambitiousand erat diloquent knight of 
the scissors could hi: irdly eXpress himself in more bombastic 
language than that whie h forms the sti ap! e of m: ny of the cata- 
logues before us. We are glad to see, however, that several 
ot those we eriticised a year ago, exhibit considerable inprove- 
ment. This is true, for example, of the catalogue of Colum- 
bia College, which was so crude and inflated, nay, so glaringly 
and vu lgarly ungrammatical, last year, as to have really aston- 
ished us. The number for 1864, now before us, is free from 
nearly all the faults which we pointed out in that for 1863. 
The present is very far, indeed, from being faultless ; but its 
chiet blemishes are such as we find pervading all, with afew 
creditable exceptions. We find a perfect mania for the use 
of capital letters; they are used promiscuously, without sys- 
ten), or reason. 

Whence are we toexpect rules or principles, for the guidance 
of public taste, if not from those institutions which claim to 
give the highest culture, and which are supposed to qualify 
the highest class of writers for their protession ? Yet tar 
from being furnished with any such rules or principles, from 
that source, except in a very few instances—we are fur- 
nished with the grossest violations of all the principles of 
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written pe It is not at all strange that it is those who 
err most ¢ giously in this way that pretend to give the best 
instructions in sty le; none tell us so pempeneny: or with such 
a display of polysyll able ‘s, What pains they take in correcting 
the compositions of their pupils, while there - scarcely a 
sentence in their own * compositions ” which does not need 
correction in one form or other. Now, how can they teach 
others what they do not understand themselves ? 

About a century ago it was the habit to begin every noun 

in an English composition with a capital, but this so much 
disfigured the typography, that it was discontinued by uni- 
versal consent. The Germans still adhere to the same habit, 
but uo other enlightened people do so. There is some sys- 
tem in beginning every noun with a capital; but there is no 
system in distinguishing one-third, on e-fourth, or one-fifth of 
the nouns in a similar manner, comMmMel cing the same noun 
with a capital in one paragraph, and perhaps in the very 
next with a small letter, although the word does not in 
either case begin a sentence, - 

It may then be asked, should we resume the German 
system? we answer, no ; there is no need for It. xe it re- 
membered that the German text Is ve ry different from ours 
in the appearance which it presets to the eye ; everybody 
who has compared the two, is aware that it is not so clear— 
that its letters in general are much more complex than ours, 
and conse que lL itly more easily confounded with each other in 
the hurry of re ading. The Germans themselves recognize 
this difference, and it is the only argument their most learned 
men can adduce in favor of the existing system. Accordingly 
we find that when they write in any other language none are 
more chary of the use of capitals. As illustrations of this we 
refer to those of the works of Humboldt and Leibnitz, origi- 
nally written in French. 

But it is only necessary to glance at the Leipsic editions 
of English, French, and Italian works in order to understand 
the broad distinction made by the Germans between German 
works and those in other languages. But supposing we take 
the classic languages as examples. We have now before us 
twelve or fourteen German editions of as many of the Greek 
and Roman classics ; and in no other editions do we find so 
few capitals. Indeed, we find none except where they are 
indispensable ; and the same remark will apply with 
equal force to their editions of the Seriptures. We have 
now on our table, German editions of Aéschylus, Euripides, 
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and Lueretius in which even the lines of poetry do not com- 
mence with a capiial. We have never seen any edition of 
the classics, no matter where printed, in which the words 
corrresponding with king, queen, lord, chief, general con- 
gress, senate, senate-house, &e., are distinguished by capi- 
tals. Sut in what standard English work do we find a 
different state of things? The most polished of Kuropean 
languages is the French, no other modern tongue is so 
much studied by foreigners, it is, in a word, the court 
language of every nation in Europe; but in no language are 
so few capitals used, 

Upon the other hand, in no language possessed of a 
respectable literature are half so many eapiti ils used as there 
are at = sent in ours, with the sole exception of the German. 
But if we ought to imitate our German cousins in using a 
att ot capital iS, why not use about three times as 
many words also as we do toe xpress our ideas, because they 
are so liberal in that respect? And yet it is entirely nee «dless 
toask the majority of our college professors any such ques- 
tion, for they are quite as profuse in their words as they are 
in their capitals. Indeed, were it otherwise, it would be 
strange, sinee the one kind of profusion as well as the other 
is a sort of bombast or exaggeration. It is as improper to 
distinguish every third or fourth word with a eapital in 
Writing as it is to lay a particular emphasis on every third 
or fourth word in speaking. In one case, at well as in the 
other, their effect is the reverse of what is right. It words 
or expressions do not possess force of their own, capitals 
will not impart it to them; one might as well try to make 
un empty sack stand by putting a large brand on it. 

But it is time that we should give a specimen from some of 
the pamphlets before us, and allow the reader to judge tor 
hunself whether we are right or wrong, As we have 
alrea ly spoken of the catalogue of Columbia College and 
observed that that for the present year exhibits an improve- 
ment in its style, on that whieh we criticised last year, 
we lay as well give a specimen from it. Nor does it make 
it make much difference in doing so which page we turn to ; 
the following senteuce will do as well as any other, and will 
be quite enough : 


* These lectures will still be more essential in future, since candidat 


lission into the Vedieal Corps of the Army are now, according to the 

lar issued from the Surgeon (feneral’s Othee, dated December 22d, 

1862, required to have attended Lectures on Military Surgery and ZHy- 
ene as part ol their preparitory educ ation.” —p. do. 
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Now would not the majority of the words thus distinguished 
by eapitals be just as expre ssive with small letters? The for- 
mer are needless in all, save that which begins the se utence, 
and in the word December. The term lectures occurs twice 
in the one senteuce ; in one place it commences with a small 
letter, in the other with a eapital. Does the term army 
express more When commeneed with a capital, than it would 
if commenced with a small letter ? 

It is proper to say, however, that we do not rank Columbia 
College with the class of institutions whieh we consider as 
inferior to or dinary classical schools, although we cannot 
place it higher than the third, or at best the seeond, erade of 
Ainerican colleges. We have not given the above specimen 
from its catalogue as the worst within our reach; butifa second 
vor third rate college will be thus bombastie and puerile, what 
may we expect from a fifth or sixth rate college? We will 
not, however, trouble our readers with any more speci- 
meus for the present. Suffice it to say before taking leave 
of this branch of our subject, that in nine-tenths of the cat- 
alogues before us, the initial letter of the word institution, 
and those of numerous similar words, are eapitals. Now, 
who can assign any satisfactory reason for this? What dis- 
tinetive character does the term posse ssf Is not the word 
donkey, or even goose, more distinetive? since one of the 
former ce signate Sa Keng ot a particular species, and 
the other de ‘signal es a bird of il pe rticular S pecies, whereas 
the word institution is Just : s app! licable toa > a work- 
house, or a lunatic asyitin as it is to a college. We remem- 
ber the time whe hase hool-boy wou ld be severe ly ts Lil ish 1c d 
for di Ispli aying sue h execrable taste in his coiposit ons 
What are we to inter from th 3? Are our college professors 
becoming boys, or is intelligence retrogading among us? 
None who reason on the subject will sav that anything is 


{ com- 


gained by the habit alluded to; a ear ful exercise ¢ 
mon sense for a very brief period would entirely set it aside, 
for the Horatian precept in regard to sense and judgment ap- 
plies to this as forcibly as it does to any other characteristic 
ot a literary style: 

Scribendi recte, s; est prin 


pium et fons 
yl a 


We h pe to see a considerable diminution of e ipitals in the 
catal cues of next year. It the professors who compile them 
will read more good books than they do, and indulge in some 


reflection after they lay down each work, they will be ready 








or 
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to agree with us this time twelve-month, that they ought 
to aim at a chaster style of composition than that of the 
sign painter, or the quack doctor. 

Although we have thus alluded to various defects in our 
colle ciate system, we do not derive the less pleasure from 
be aring te stimony toe vil de neces of improve ment and prog ress 
wherever we have found them; and we are glad to add that 
unfavorable as the present time unhappily is, in this country, 
to the calm and peaceful work of developing the youthtul 
intelleet, those evidences are neither few nor far between. 
We see a considerable portion of them in the very first cata- 
logue we happen to open—namely, in that of the University 
of the City of New York. This affords us all the more 
pleasure from the fact that this was our favorite among all 
American colleges of which we had any knowledge before it 
had been our privilege to be personally acquainted with auy 
of its professors. We learn from the General Catalogue be- 
fore us that the University was incorporated in 1831, and 
that its first term commenced at Clinton Hall, in October, 
1832. The first class consisted of only three students, who 
graduated in 1833. The present tasteful and commodious 
structure on Washington square, was commenced in July, 
1833, and was first occupied for purposes of instruction in 
1835. 

Among the members of the couneils and faculties, of whom 
lists are given in the same catalogue, together with the names 
of the alunmi—all from the foundation of the University to the 
present, we find several of the most distinguishe d names in 
the educational history of our country during the period 
mentioned. The first chancellor was Rev. James M. Mat- 
thews, the second Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., 
the third Rey. Isaac Ferris, D. D., LL. D., who has held that 
position since 1852, and who it is to be hoped, for the bene- 
fit of education, will hold it for many years to come ; for no 
other man has proved himself so well qualified to discharge 
its duties, or has done so much to establish the institution on 
a firm basis. 

It is well-known that when Dr. Ferris was induced to 
accept the chance llorship by the friends of the University, 
it was deeply involved in debt ; indeed, s ) precarious was 
the condition of its finances that it may fh be doubted 
whether it could have been saved by any one possessing less 
zeal, energy and influence than the present venerable chan- 
cellor, No sooner Was he installed than he made it his business 
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to apply personally to those of the friends of education whom 
he knew could afford to aid the institution ; and we believe that 
there was scarcely one who did not contribute more or less, 
some giving as muchas $10,000. To this it is hardly necessary 
to add that in a few brief months there was not a penny of the 
debt which was not cancelled. The good work was accom- 
plished early in 1853, and ever since our City University has 
been increasing from year to year in prosperity and efficiency. 
It comprise s four schools, name ‘ly, those of medicine, civil 
engineering, art, analytical and practical chemistry, and law ; 
each of which has been under the care from time to time of 
a 908 eminent in their re spe ctive dk epartinents ; several of 
the faculty being men who e njoy a European fame. The total 
number of students in last year’s Catalogue was 488; the to- 
tal in that for the present year is 528, showing an increase 
of 40. 

Those who will take the trouble to compare the condition 
of Columbia College with that of the University, from 1862 
to the present, will be much better able to appreciate the 
progress which the latter has made, and the amount of good 
it has accomplished, than they otherwise would be; but in 
order LO understand them fully it would be hecessary to 
have attended at least two or three annual examinations at 
each institution, as we have done. we have certainly no dis- 
position to depreciate Columbia College ; it is un institution 
which has done eonsiderable good in its time; and no doubt 
it is destined to do much more; but it is certainly not equal 
to the University, either in its classical or secientifie depart- 
ment. This comparison we would not have made however, 
but we think it is important, as showing that wealth alone 
is not sufficient to maintain the character of a college. Thus, 
Columbia College has more wealth than any similar insti- 
tution in this country; wealth inherited from colonial times. 
The University, upon the other hand, has no wealth, but sim- 
ply the moderate compensation it receives for the wood it do Sy 
together with such aid as the friends of edueation may feel 
dispose “| to cive it. 

In our opinion, one reason why Columbia is not so success- 
ful as its younger rival in producing classical scholars is that it 
uses unsuitable text books. Prof. Anthon’s editions of the 
classics may be very cood for preparatory schools, or for per- 
sous desiring to instruet themselves, so far as to secure a Sinat- 
tering of the Latin or Greek ; but they should never be used 
by any competent instructor, because they are little, if any- 
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thing better than interlinear translations. The “ copious 
notes,” so much boasted of by the editor and his publishers, 
are in reality translations, for the most part. There are in- 
deed “explanations” also in the editions referred to; but 
these too, are translations, chiefly from the Delphine notes, 
the editor taking good care, however, for reasons best known 
to himself, not to translate “ difieult ” notes. Thus accord- 
ing to the Anthenian system the students are told far too 
much about what is plain and simple, but nothing to the 
purpose ot w hat is obscure or ambiguous. The oby ious con- 
sequence is that the student takes no interest in the study, 
so that, although he may graduate easily enough, he leaves 
college pretty nearly as unfamiliar with the genius and re- 
sources of the Latin and Greek as he was when he entered it. 

If we had no better representatives in this country of the 
colleges established by those master educators, the Jesuits, 
than St. XNavier’s in this city, our people would be likely to 
conclude, either that the characteristic learning and eduea- 
tional talents of the fraternity must have been greatly ex- 
agverated, or otherwise that they have sadly degenerated in 
our time. But we have representatives enough to maintain 
the ancient fame, as we shall pre sently see. Inthe meantime 
we have no disposition to make any disparaging remarks on 
the institution in Fifteenth street ; but we cannot help think- 
ing that it is somewhat anomalous in its character. In every 
country with which we are acquainted, the Roman Catholic 
clergy enjoy the reputation, among all unprejudiced men, 
capable of judging, of being thoroughly educated. Some, of 
course, are not so well educated as others, and again there are 
sOolne who, although possessed of a good education, have hot 
the faculty ot communicating their knowledge to others. Now 
really, it would seem as if, for some reason or other, those 
fathers who are thus inferior in learning and talent, were se- 
leeted for New York. We may be mistaken in this, but if 
we are, so are several of the most intelligent Roman Catho- 
lics of our aequaintance ; and they as well as we judge the 
tree by its fruit; that is, they examine the students of St. 
Xavier’s College, or have them examined by others, and they 
find their stock of Knowledge very limited. In short, the 
gentlemen to whom we allude, and whose opinions have 
great weight, as they deserve, among their fellow Catholies, 
would not admit that the institution under consideration is 
anything better than an ordinary boys’ school, in which the 
pupils are initiated into a certain course of studies. Further 
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than this however we have nothing to say against the gentle- 
men who conduct it. So far as we are aware, their charae- 
ter as clergymen, or ministers of the gospel, is unsullied. 
We have no charge whatever to make against them: we 
merely suggest ina friendly spirit, to all whom it may con- 
cern, that, in an educational point of view, there is some- 
thing wrong about St. Xavier’s College. Sinee there is no 
lack of learned and talented men among the Jesuits, we 
will take the liberty to ask, why cannot some of that class 
be spared for New York, as well as for Georgetown, D. C., 
Worcester, Mass., and oue or two other places we could 
mention ? 

Before we turn our attention to the latter institutions, 
we have to give our impression of one or two other New York 
colleges. We know no institution anywhere that does its work 
more conscientiously or more thoroughly than Manhattan 
College. The president or professors of this make no display ; 
T ley let their works speak for them; and really accomplish 
more than they promise. The following extract from the 
Catalogue for LSG3—4, will show that they indulge in no 
rhetoric or bombast, but give a elear and straightforward 


outline of what they undertake to perform : 


“i » object of this institution is to afford the youth of our e ntry 
the means of acquiring the highest grade of education attained in the best 
American universities or colleges. While its conductors mean that the 
Classic Janguages shall be tho lily st LL & have res ) 

Lj ) peice » the higher mathemati ind natural sei ~ ) 
recs (l ty simiiu Liist me it nis country I s ) ’ il) Lie 
ul ces of a first class College at P echt Lustit 

Before iving any deg the class stud vill ired, 
I On to t t t insla f Vu ( s t r 
G31 i l \ Os styl h ss } 1 is ilso t 
press i s orally as well as in wt gy, with m 0 s 
leas lang lit ) is I atte if S 
~ 1 mm ‘ S sch LOW ve so as to e 
the é and integral « s her with astrono nis 
try, « 

N r taught m i —nothing learned by ro In 
evi d lief th l rs | p “4 l in *iticis iy ( el 
earnes searching in a ully spirit Thus | 
that p its any difficulty, or on w re is any difference of op 1, 
Is fre ly aiscuss ] and the arguime s lduced il equ red to | is inde- 
] inzguage of the text-bOOK as po By ins the 
pu l 3 »>digest wha he | iss | l i | i ely 
ing sown reso s, and at the same ti t thats sessed, 
th state of mind, which is not « t s proof of e cul- 
ture, but the taost certain cuarantee of su eSS I ille, especialy in any of 
tle learned professions. 

‘The Faculty believe that neither the classics nor the mathematics 
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claim more earnest attention, in order to constitute a sound and practical 
education, than the vernacular language and literature, and accordingly 
their study is never intermitted at this institution, but is continned 
throughout the whole course, in every form which has received the ap- 
proval of the most experienced and successful educators, 

* Besides being carefully instrneted in the analytical principles of the 
language, every student is required, not only to take part in oral diseus- 
sions on rhetoric, logic, moral philosophy, &e., but he must also write 
English essays on various subjects, which are, in turn, subjected to the 
criticisms of the whole class, as well as to those of the professor having 
charge of that department.” 

We have copied this all the more cheerfully because we 
have had opportunities of knowing it to be scrupulously 
true. In addition to occasional visits which we made to 
the college during class hours, we were induced to attend 
the examinations of the last commencement, and were so 
much interested in what we saw and heard, that, notwith- 
standing the length of the ride from the city, we attended 
four consecutive evenings. Nor were we peculiar in this ; 
quite a number of others who take an interest in the cause 
of education went the same distance night after night. <A 
literary gentleman, eminently competent to judge, who 
represented one of our leading journals, described the exer- 
cises so faithfully, and embodied so many of our own views, 
that we do not think we can do better on the present occa- 
sion than to extract the following passage from his report : 

“This was none of those exhibitions so common in our time, whose 
chief object is to make a display of what has too frequently no real exist- 
ence; but a series of critical and searching examinations which were 
continued five successive evenings, in presence of a large and intelligent 
audience, among whom we observed some of the most eminent and 
successful educators belonging to other institutions. Not only were those 
who wished to propose questions cheerfally permitted to do so, but all 
were requested by the president to test the abilities of the students by any 


form of examination which they thought proper. Several availed them- 
selves of this privilege, and expressed their surprise and admiration at the 
results. 

“It was difficult to decide whether most proficiency was attained in the 


classic languages, or in the sciences ; for although the university classes in 
the former department translated digicult passages in various Latin and 
Greek authors with remarkable facility and aceuracy, those of the latter 
displayed so intelligent a familiarity with the higher mathematics, in- 
eluding the differential and integral caleulus, as well as geometry, both 
plane and spherical, chemistry, &c., that those having most faith in the 
superiority of the languages, as a means of mental discipline and culture, 
admitted that their views had been considerably modified by the elabo- 
rate and accurate reasoning of the mathematical students. 

“The classical authors in which the students acquitted themselves so 
rreditably were the following: Greek, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, Ap- 
pollodorus and Homer; Latin, Livy, Horace, Virgil, Ovid and Cicero. 

“Among the test questions in mathematics, proposed by professors from 
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other colleges, were the following: 1. What should be the inclination of 
the roof of a building that the water might run off in the least possible 
time, &e., &e.; 2. To determine the conditions which indicate that any 
2 d . a 
agg <1 differential is exact To find the intregal of “1. oat i oe 


id the test which will indicate that a proposed differential, containing 


? 
il 
two or more variables, has an exact integral : 5. To find the area enclosed 
by tl iree e qual circles touching externally, whose radius is R, &e., &e. 
‘Alle apal me of forming an intelligent opinion on the subject, will ad- 
mit that no hi ‘r praise can be conferred on the students than to state 
the simple fact that the sy did not fail in a single one of these. Probably 
none but educators can appreciate sat much of the eredit thus gained is 
due to Professors Paulian and Michael, the learned and accomplished gen- 
tlemen who have charge of this roe artment. <A similar remark wonld 
apply to several other members of the faculty, especially to Cornelius 
O'Leary, M. D., Professor of Ancient Languages, and to Frank Harris, 
L. D., Professor of Natural Sciences, 
Several English essavs were read W hich would d > no disere lit to 











professional writers. In short, at no college in this country, of the many 
whose commencements we have attended from time to time, have we seen 
« h convincing proots of educations! thoro ithness as at this institution. 
Delightfully situated as it is, on the right bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhatt inville, about « ight m les from New York, aud under 
the presidency of Re v. Bro. Patrick, one of the most eminent, suceessful, 
an Iiberal-min ded educators in America, it is not to be wondered at that 
M: inhattan College + is students of different religious denominations from 
all parts of f this continent.” 


We have cheerfully made room for these extracts because 
Manhattan Coilege is a comparatively new institution, which 
has done an amount of work during the last two or three 
years that would have been creditable to one a quarter of 
a century old. Its conductors are trained educators. men 
who have been carefully selected on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, as well for their long experience in teaching as for their 
superior learning. The following extract from the pro- 
gramme of the commencement exercises, which embraces 
the order of proceedings for two days, will give some idea 
of the manner in which attractiveness and utility are com- 
bined with elaborateuess and profundity at Manhattan Col- 
lege, so as to elicit the approbation of the advocates of 
educational systems that are diametrically opposite; although 
we doubt whether any save those who were present could 
realize how adinirably the students, in general, acquitted 


themselves throughout the ordeal of “ cross-examination.” 
Junge 30 

a a a College Band. 

ST ee ee Or Ne ae P. B. French, Charles Purdy. 


History aNnD GeoGrapny (Ancient)—Egypt, Persia, and Greece, 
First Preparatory Class, 
Overture From MARTHA, Flotow (Piano).............. . d. P. Lyons. 
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Essay—The Influence of Music...........c.0s-cecces Patrick Muldoon. 
I ee a os Cee Junior Band. 
Gereek—llomer’s Iliad. ...............ccccccces Fourth Class College. 
“ON To THE FieLtp or GLory” (Du - Donizet ti, 

TI 1hoOmnas Lynch, William Lyneh. 
“TIAL TO THEE, a ee ne ...- Choir and Orchestra, 
GroMEt J 5 > = ee ..-. Fourth ‘la-3 Coll ( 
Weppine ‘Wan nu, Mend bate Livibscuenkwauwcaxeamonweus College Band 
i irish Literature. ..-ccccescces . V4 4 raerg 
Lavi ON Si ia ad Third and} dente nao wre 
rer rriscu—Eisele, Beis] MSs Cacia > cae oats Orche i 

luny 1 

Oe Pe ae ne nen eee eee nee eae eae Junior Band, 
Essay —Scandinavian Literature .........-. sscceces Michael Murphy. 
Carcvius; Asrronomy (descriptive) ............. Second Class College. 
SeLections From Lucrezia Boroia..... a 6a wc ee ek are 
Lavi Hora ee Third and Second Classes Co 
runt Grorta, by Brother Leonce ...............2.. Choir and Orchestra 
ESSAY Mate rN i 9 a Ni a ea J. P. Met cy 
OverturE—Nabuchodonosor, Verdi ............ 202206. College Band, 


Of St. John’s College, Fordham, we do not know much, 
and ita refore, cannot say much. We are assured that it has 
somewhat im prove dl during the last year, under the auspices 
of its new president, Rev, Edward Doucet, S. J., who, it is 
said, understands the characteristics of our American youth 
much better than his predecessor, who was a Frenchinau of 
the olden time. We are certain, at all events, that the in- 
stitution is superior in every important respect, to St. Xavier’s 
Coll ve, although both institutions—if indeed, one is not 
simply a braneh of the other—are under the direction of 
the same fraternity. All Jesuits are not alike, however. 
The Canadian Fathers though re spect tbly educated are vastly 
inferior, as educators, to those of Europe and the U nited 
States. The more intelligent class of our Catholic citizens 
have an idea that the Canadian dialeet of the French language 
is not quite so classical as even a provineial dialect of France, 
and there are some of them who think that Canadian Latin is 
not much better. This Inay serve toe xpli Lin why it is that 
so mauy New Yorkers se ud their sons to Georgetown, Wor- 
cesier, or Manhattanville, rather than to Fifteenth street, or 
~~ 

The “ Cireular and Catalogue of Union ¢ 
of the most creditable we find on our table. It contains a 
good deal of reading matter; but very little of the sort of 
language and style against which we have ventured above 
to warn our professors. The following passage will serve as 
a spechnen ; 


1.11  -<.. 
oO1liege, Is one 


*Mentran AND Mora Science. 


“The order of instruction pursued in these studies is given in the text 








_ 
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books used; but a wide margin is filled in by Lectures and oral com- 
ments, explanations and illustrations. The end sought to be secured is 
a systematic and not merely elementary or fragmentary ap 
the subject in hand, each part having its relation to a whol 
nection and place in the whole being necessary to be apprehended in 


order to nay ade quate knowledge of the fact itself. The student is not 


prehension of 


and its con- 


only examined from the text book, but leading questions are put as the 


' 
| 
lesson proceeds, designed to bring out his own powers, and to aw 


then 
individnal thought and independent retlection. The class are all required 
to write on themes furnished in the order of the course, and given out by 


the teacher to separate divisions successively. It 


is made the desi¢n of 
this composition to secure correct and clear thought, expressed dis- 
tinctly and definitely, and to keep the attention precisely t» the 


point 
while giving completeness to the whole discussion with less regard in 
this exercise to rhetorical embellisliment. Other authors are referred to 
as desirable for the student to read as an opportunity may be afforded, 
and his attention is directed to such as treat on the same or collateral 
topics, Ditferent views and theories are noticed and examined as the 
course proceeds, and the whole ground of investigation on the topic in 
hand is laid open before the class as completely as may be Phe con 


stant aim is to cultivate the habit of manly and independent though caretul 
and patient reflection.” 

If all our professors would thus express their ideas in 
lueid, simple language, without making any attempts at 
“fine writing,” or trying to give particular words a signifi- 
cance that does not belong to them, there would be tar less 
bombast and bad taste than there is. What denomination 
Union College belongs to, or whether it belongs to any par- 
ticular sect, we have not taken the trouble to inquire, for it 
is none of our business to eriticise, one way or other, the the- 
ological dogmas taught at any college. The only question 
with us is, whether an institution of the kind pursues a 
course which is well or ill caleulated to discipline the mind, 
develop its faculties, store it with useful ideas, and teach it to 
render those ideas available for the benefit of society, as well 
as of the individual. The college or university that does 
this most effectually we hold to be the best, let the religion 
of its professors be what it may. 

Accompanying the catalogue of Brown University we 
have an interesting “Sketch of the History and present Or- 
ganzation” of that institution. Of the former there is not 
much to be said in a discursive article of this kind, further 
than that it contains some of the best names of New England. 
The number of students is comparatively small, as will ap- 
pear from the following summary : 


PN, ccc pach uae wandwedca -acwbaue. beuseeatewewkamaln 40 
SE eee Ae pitediter acai aia eens paki pa he waeee 0 
Sophomores..... errr TT ee ee ree 56 
FR vc csccscrveinsence saad eg ies ee Sinnaie aaa d 56 


os 
ou 9) ()9 
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All catalogues should give a summary of this kind, in addi- 
tion to the names of the students, so that the reader could see 
at a glance what amount of patronage is bestowed on the 
institution ; but such is given only in very few. The following 
extract from the “Sketch” exhibits the circumstances under 
which the University was originally founded ; but before we 
copy it we will ask both writer and reader, whe ther it would 
not have conveyet lj Just as much information, and made quite 
as strong an impression in favor of the persecuted Baptists of 
puriti inical times, had it not contained more than half as many 
capitis als as it doe s7 

‘This Institution, which was founded in 1764, owes its origin to the 
desire of the Baptists in the American Colonies to secure for members of 
their denomination a liberal education, without subjection to any sec 


a- 
rian tests. At the suggestion of the Rev. Morgan Edwards, the fete 
of the First Baptist church in Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Baptist As- 
sociation, in the year 1762, resolved to establish a College in the Colony 

RI ode Is] i! dl and Providence P) intations, whe re Rog r W il] ats had 
rd st recognized the principle and « njoye d the blessings of “soul liberty hg 
and where, ** because the legislature was chiefly in the hands of the Bap 


tists, was therefore the likeliest pl ice to have a Baptist College estab 
lished by law.” The Rev. James Manning, a graduate of the College cf 
New Jersey, was commissioned by him to travel through the Northern 
Colonies, for the pu -_o of furthering this project. 

‘In the vear 1763, Mr. Ms inning visited Ne wpert, then the most flour- 
ishing commercial town of the Colony of Rhode Island. He was very cor- 
dially received by Gardner, the Deputy Governor, and several prominent 
citizens. The subject he had come to pres nt was not altogether a new 
one to their minds; for the spirit of religious toleration, and the large 
and liberal views which had charac teriz d the Colony from its beginning 
had already awakened in them the desire of a seminary of learning 
should be conducted on the principles Mr. Manning proposed. Iis visit 
served to strengthen this desire, and to give detiniteness to their p 
and plans. 

‘In 1764, a charter for the College was obtained from the Legislature 
of the Colony. Its chief provisions were: the exclusion of all religious 
tests tor applicants for admission, and of all sectarian teachings in the 
College course; equality of privileges for all Protestant denominations; 
the choice of Professors without re gard to denominational views; and 
rovernment by a Presid nt of Baptis st — and by a Board of 
Fellows and a Board of Trustees, in which, though the Baptists were to 
bave the predominance, other pied oe nl in the colony were to be 
fairly represented. Of the twelve Fellows, eight, including sere President, 
were to be tists; and of the thirty-six Trustees, twenty-two were to 
be Baptists; five, Friends; four, ¢ ‘ongregationalists ; and on Episcopa 
lians. The corporate name of the Institution was to be, ‘ The College 
or University in the English Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations in New England, in America,” until it should be honored 
with that of some eminent benefactor—an anticipation in due time hap- 
pily fultilled.” 


In turning from the Baptists of Rhode Island to the 
Jesuits of Georgetown, D. C., we are reminded of the adage, 
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that extremes meet ; but with all our impartiality or rather on 
account of our impartiality, we must say that the Jesuits are 
now, and always have been, more accomplished and more sue- 
cessful educators than the Baptists. Weare very willing to be- 
lieve the general report that Brown University has improved 
considerably under the presidency of Rey. Barnas Sears, D D., 
LL.D., but in our opinien it will have to improve a good 
deal more before it equals Georgetown College, as a literary 
institution; and we have taken pleasure in visiting the 
former as well as the latter. Georgetown College impressed 
us so highly by its saperiority, both in its classical and 
scientific departments, to most other colleges in this country 
which we have visited, that we resolved nearly a year ago 
to devote a whole paper to an account of its system, the 
means by which that system is carried out, and its general 
results. We do not pretend, therefore, to do it justice in the 
brief passage we can devote to it in the present article. From 
the National Intelligencer’s report of the lectures on che- 
mistry delivered at the close of the last term, two days 
before the commencement exercises, we extract a paragraph 
or two, merely premising that where most appreciative, they 
fully accord with what we have ourselves heard and seen at 
Georgetown College during a briet visit to the institution: 
“ The first lecture, on the ‘ Phenomenon of Combustion,’ was given by 
Mr. Edward 8. Reily, assisted by Messrs. Thomas 8. Rudd and Henry 


Major, Jr. The lecture was delivered in an easy and familiar style, with 
an evident command of the subject, and illustrated successfully with a 


great number of experiments, some of them very beautiful. The qu 
and characteristics of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, &e., 
especially in connection with combustion, were demonstrated by actual 
experiments with the several gases. The nature of their combination in 
the atm sphere was developed and explained, Exp riments were also 
made with the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe. The analogy between respira 
tion and combustion was not only clearly shown, but the lacid explana- 
tion atforded of the great schemes of nature in employing the respiration 


of men and animals for the maintenance of vegetable life, could not fail to 





awaken a reverent appreciation of tl 
' ene ‘ . ere 8 " . 

In order to exhibit the effects of light and combustion to greater adva! 
tave, the large hall was so arranged that it could be darkened in a moment, 
nd light readmitted immediately after the particular experiment. B 
sa number of other brilliant effects, the Drummond light was thus 
laved to great advantage. 

‘The second | 


he providence otf (y vl over his works, 





lecture, on the ‘Correlation of Physical Forees,’ was 
given by Mr. R. Ross Perry, assisted by Messrs. F.C. Zegarra and James 
P. McElroy. 
, 


The object of this lecture was to prove the intimate rela- 
n existing between the forces of chemical attinity, electricity, light, 


heat, and magnetism. 
sn Mr. Perry showed the same aptness an ] readi ess which had been 
displayed by his predecessor, and was no less successtul in the large num 


ber ot eXperiinents Comprehended In his iccture, Fhe most beautiful 
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exp riments perforn ed were those in which the aid of a powerful voltaic 
battery was called it . the wires of which were conducted to the table of 
the lecturer. By means of this battery the magnificent electric light, 
only two and a half times less than that of the sun, was exhibited. The 
image of the carbon electrodes pre ject d upon asecreen was a partie arly 
beautiful spectacle. In this, as wellas in the preceding lecture, t e | 
ing of various metals by the processes severally employed, was hig 
interesting. The electric light under water, and the same light in con- 
nection with a descending column of water, made to reflect the various 


hues placed in the spectrum, produced a unique effect. The same may be 
! 





said of the experiments made with Geissler’s tubes, a beautiful variety of 


which Prof. Varsi uses, imported from Bonn, Germany, where exists the 
only manufacture of these instruments in the world 


Great attention is devoted to the sciences in general at 
this institution. The following extract from the catalogue 
describes one of the best observatories and most excellent 
instruments we have seen anywhere : 


‘Attached to the college, at the aistanee of about 400 yards, is an 
Astronomical Onservatory, sixty-feet long and thirty feet wide, divided 


from east to west into three rooms, lhe eastern room contains a first- 
class Meridian-Circle, by Troughton & Simms, of London. The divided 


are of the circle has a diameter of 45 inches, reading by microses pes to 


fractions of a second of are. The telescope has a 4-inch glass, A 
fine sidereal clock, by Molyneux, of London, accompanies this instrument. 
In the western room is mounted a fine Transit-Instrument, by Ertel & 


Son, of Munich. It is seven feet long, and has a 44-inch object-glass, 
There is in the same room a sidereal clock. The middle part of th 
Obs rvatory is three stories high, and covered with a rotary dome. The 
dome room contains a well mounted Equatorial Telescope, made by 
Troughton & Simms. This instrument has a 4,5-inch objeet 
ing powers from twenty-five to four hundred. Besides the above, there 
are five portable astronomical instruments, and a library of five hur 
dred choice works on Astronomy, Mathematics, and the Physical 
Sciences.” 

At the last commencement the degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred on four students, and the degree of A. B. on eight 
students. The same degree was also conferred on five stu- 
dents from the College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
Our readers are aware that the latter institution, although con- 
fessedly one of the most excellent in this country, has no char- 
ter. Hence it is that its students have to get their degrees 
from Georgetown. Those who have read the article in our 
last number on the Holy Cross, need not be informed that if the 
institution had been treated according to its merits it would 
have had a charter long since. Suffice it to remark now, in 
passing, that it is not very creditable to the liberality or intel- 
ligence of the legislature of Massachusetts, that young men, 
thoroughly educated in one of her colleges, should have to 
depend even on so celebrated an institution as that at 
Georgetown, for academic honors. 
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We are here reminded of Harvard University, whose C 
locue lies before us. The latter is got up in decent. st \ le 
although not altogether free from the prev: ailing tend ney of 
makin the foree and « xpre ssiveness of the Anglo-S axon dia- 
lepend on the size aud form of particular letters. If 
thers had not transgressed to a tater greater extent, how- 

necessary to have said 
sO much on the subject as we have. In other respects Har- 
vard seems to maintain its reputation as occupying the first 
rank among American colleges; and yet we 


ever, we should not have deemed it 


cannot help 
thinking that it might have done much better work during 
the last five or six years, had its professors oceupied less of 
their time in the business of writing essays in praise of each 
ormer. A society of mutual admiration is a 


very agreeable 
thing for the members thereot, but if it 


concerns itself too 
much with self, the outside world is apt to become dis- 
to be 
ose aceru- 
ing froin sinecures. We cheerfully admit that in general the 
protessors at Harvard are well qualitied for the chairs they 


ousted, even if there are ho salaries which ought 
earned in s mie decent way, and not regarded as th 


fill; but there is at least ohe glaring exception, We 
have no doubt, for example, that there are positions in 


the college which Prot. James Russell Lowell cot d with 
credit to himself : but we hold that he is entirely out of 
place in the chair of “the Freneh and Spanish langu 


al 
i 


ages 
id literatures.” Surely Harvard ought to be able to afford a 
native teacher for each of those languages. She ought at 
least to afford one who is perteetly familiar with the 
of each. But ean this be said ot Prot. Lowell 7 We 
ONnCe PFEse it at one of his lectures on French, to the 
of that class; and we contess, that although 
serious aflair, we had considerable difficulty 
our gravity until it was over. As the professor proceeded 
from one specimen of his French to another, we found 
it diflicu lt to realize that ve Were really within the pre- 
cinets of the institution claimed to be the 


genius 

were 
students 
tC Was a very 


in preserving 


best in the 
United States, and not in some countr y acade ny, where the 
pro ifessor took lessons himself, one day , in order that he 
might be able to give lessons to his pupils the next. In 
shert. never before were we so foreibly reminded of the 
song of old Puck: 


M w 

Ww 

j t t 

W i ule 
ls} 8 I tut 

doy hose L hebans much 

To kn uf twus necrul Hyhlutkh 
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The catalogue of Yale College is slightly flashy. Por- 
tions of it read as if they were some of the e: urlie ‘r compositions 
of an ambitious member of the freshman class. If we are 
wrong in this let the following extract bear testimony against 
us, and vindicate the taste of “ Old Yale”: 


“In Dogmatie or Didactic Theology the course of instruction begins, 
in the first term of the Junior year, with readings in Zogic, under the di- 
rection of the Professor. In the second term, Lectures are given on spe- 
cial topics in Psychology and speculative Philosophy ; and in the third 


term, Zectures,—with analysis of authors,—on the Will, the Moral 
Faculty and the Conceptions which are fundamertal to Ethics. In the 
first term of the Widdle year, Lectures are given on Natural 7’ heology ; 
“ws » conception and proof of the Moral Government of God as apprehended 
by the 7/uman Conscien ‘e under the light of Nature; the ature and 
Evidences of Revealed Religion ; and the Authority and Juspiration of the 


si riptures: and, in the second and third terms, Lectures,—with analysis 
of authors and opinions,— on the various topics that are appropriate to 
Biblical Theology as exhibited ina 7 heologieal system, 

The course of instruction in Clureh Z7istory begins at the commence 
meut of the Widdle year, and continues to the end of the Senior year. In 
the WV iddle year, Lectures are delivered on the following topics: A ITis- 
torical survey of the Old or Preparatory Dispensation in its relation to 
Christianity ; the spread of Christianity (including Missions and Persecu 
tions); Feclesiastieal Polity (including the Rise and Rule of the Papacy 
and the //istory of Christian Zif€ and Worship. In the Senior year, an 
extended series of Zectures is given upon the J/istory of Christian 


Doctrine, together with a brief course upon Symbolical Theology. 

We think it will be admitted that a good deal of this is 
“ syinbolical,” nearly as much so as a wooden nutmeg. It is 
otherwise, however, with the following, which is matter- 
of-fact and business like, and at the same time somewhat sug- 
gestive a growing rich by degrees ”’ 4 


“Bacnetor or Arrs.—The Degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred 





on thos persons who have completed the « vurse of academik al exe rcises, 
as appointed by law, and have been approved on seiatatinas ak the end 
of the course as can tes for the same. Candidates for this deqree are 


required to pay their dues to the Treasurer as early as the Monday before 


*Masrer or Arts.—Every Bachelor of Arts of three years’ or longer 
standing may receive the Degree of Master of Arts on payment of jive 
lollars, p ided he shall in the interval, have sustained a good moral 


We are willing to believe, that although the dollars may 
have some influence in securing degrees, that the students who 
vet them must also possess a certain amount of knowledge. 
In other words, we do not mean to condemn Yale College 
because in our opinion the language and style of its catalogue 
are not what they ought to be. We merely criticise what 
we think is at least injudicious ; and our object in doing so, 
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is certainly not to give pain to any one, but to remind all 
who claim to be instructors of the first class, that when they 
address the public they ought to express thems¢ lvesina style 
somewhat compatible “with the character the ‘VY assume, since 
if they do not many will be ill-natured e ‘nough to judge the 
tree by its fruit. 

From Bowdoin College we have two catalogues dated 
1864, one in the vernacular tongue, and the other in Latin. 
In this asin several other instances, the compiler has been 
careful not to indulge in very extensive observations. In ihe 
English catalogue there are four pages of details, in addition 
to the names, but in the Latin eatalogue there is not a paye 
at all, or asentence, but all names! We think the learned 
editor might at least have ventured to inform us in the lan- 
guage he adopts for the oceasion that his “ Catalogus” is a 
general one. Ife has all the names in Latin, or rather as many 
of them ashe knew how to find Latin names for; but noth- 
ing more. At the end he has had oceasion to express two 
or three ideas, inas many sentences, but he has availed himself 
of the vernacular to do so. Now, is not this way of getting up 
a catalogue ather puerile 7 It a college professor Wishes to 
publish a Latin eatalowue he has a pertect right to do so; but 
if he has to fall back on the vernacular in making the sim- 
plest remark, it seems to us that he ought to confiue himself to 
the vernacular. 

One of the best catalogues we have received, so far as 
those pamphlets ean be regarded as atlording evidence of taste 
and culture, is that entitled, ‘Catalogue, Register and Pros- 
pectus of the Broad Street Academy tor Boys, Philadelphia, 
tor the scholastic year 1864, Edward Roth, A. M., Prineipal.”’ 
We have no acquaintance with Mr. Roth: we knew nothing 
of his academy betore we had seen his catalogue; but we 
find sufficient in the latter to satisfy us that its author is an 
accomplished educator. To this it is pleasant to add that it 
would seem that the public appreciates him accordingly, as 
far as it has had an opportunity of judging of hus qualifiea- 
tions, for his seminary has been but one year in existence, 
and he has already more than sixty students. This is as it 
ought to be; talent and ability should be rewarded. We had 
marked several passages in the address of the principal, as 
well as in his prospectus 5 but out limited space coustrains 
us to overlook the former tor the present, and contine our- 
selves to an extract from the latter. In the following re- 


marks there is no flourish, no dis} iF \} ol tinsel, no ellort to 
palin off mere sound and size for iA 
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oo] t ing—that is literary and scientific teaching—‘s essentially 
li Levery other profession, except the clerical and the medical, 
Ww t vhat resembles \s a money-making | it is the 
lowest « st. [t cannot be otherwise, for it in object 
to \ Contrast, for a moment, the the mer 
clint l ty of the latter is shown by hiss cheap and 
. d f the former, by his skill in manipulating the tender Luman 
li | at s sstul ou in s he who is made the most 
MW e mav have ved a dance: the most successful teacher is 
he whe le the best scholars, though he mav die a beggar. The more 
’ t is made. the more easi ‘reases his store; the bet- 
t s the other has made, the ficult and expensive be- 
( ulvancel they ‘ more learned professors 
V apparatus For there is no short eut to learning by 
i ro in machinery, manufacturers are enabled to diminish labor 
au tw r work mors perfect but the haman mind is bevond the 
I of um s—it is as diflicult to be educated now as it was three 
t l ‘ ro, Nothing but labor on the part of the p il, and 
} | t drudgery on the part of the teac! r, cnn acco nlish 
Lie " jut men of talent, with industry enough to a quire s {} ent 
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! ts elsewhere, skillful teachers are searce, and yy the law of sup- 
| | nd, must be well paid when found. Hence, education of a 
ore in never be got cheaply. No Professor Holloway ean ever 
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t does seem to be generally known, 
nity at large seldom remember that since the beginning 
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that e where the study of general knowledge is pursued as far as 
i feven ordinary tiinds permits—has been self-supporting. 
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have co d to flourish, and accomplishment schools have proved high- 
‘ ve no sel me], to teach thorough y the ord nary 
‘ rt enable to sustain itself. The ‘orna 
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We hi 


y } 
female ut 


there are 


ul intended to devote a portion of this article to 
iversities, colleges, academies, &c., but we find that 
scores even of the male species which we cannot 


as much as mention. We shall not forget the ladies, how- 


ever. In the meantime, we hope to see them improve, and 


set an eNXi 


unple to the gentlemen in chasteness of style, as 


they always do in chasteness of behavior, &c. 
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Arr, VIII—Annual Report of the Commissioners of Emigration 
of the State of New York ; jor the year ending December 31 


1863. 


AmonG the many theories the fallaciousness of which has 
been exposed by the present war, perhaps the most linportant 
is that of supposing that a large number of emigrants of the 
illiterate, working class have a tendency to injure the country 
in which they settle. It is true that none having auy kuow- 
ledge of political economy—indeed no really intelligent 
perso —have ever entertained any such theory. This taet 
is not the less true beeause the theory referred to formed the 
basis of the Know Nothing party, for the members of that 
party were the least intelligent and most thoughtless of the 
comuunity. Finding that the name they assumed at the 
beginning deseribed them but too faithfully, they adopted 
that of the * Ameriean Party ai although they eertainly had 
no right to the latter. The party was never any further Ame- 
rl an than that it was opposed to foreigners becoming Ame- 
rican citizens, especially if the foreigners were Roman 
Catholics. In short, it was much more religious, or rather 
fanatical, than political; religious intolerance, and not 
patriotism, formed its foundation stone; and it is but justice 
to our country to say that the former is not an American 
characteristic. 

Strange though it may appear, it is not the less true that 
the Kuow Nothing party was originated by foreigners, by 
English, Irish, and Scotch, who, if they did not belong nomi- 
pally at home to the ¢ yrange party, were nevertheless orange- 
meu at heart in all that constitutes intolerance and bigotry. 
In time they induced large numbers of Americans of a cer- 
tain class to join them: and no sooner did certain politiciar Ss 
find that they were numerically strong than they came for- 
ward as the champions of their cause. For a time they 
seemed all-powerful, capable of setting all opposition at defi- 
ance; but thinking men knew that their reign would be brief. 
Accordingly no other party that has ever existed in any 
country has afforded a more striking illustration of the adage 
that all false pretences soon fall to the ground. Att 
year it had scarcely any vitality left: in a year and a half it 
had become utterly extinct. But our object in this article is 


er one 


wot to write the history of Know Nothingism; nor do we 
care to write its epitaph. We merely allude in passing to 
the party and its fate as a warning to the thoughtless and 
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intolerant, and as a proof that nothing can endare which has 
not more or less truth for its basis. 

In the observations which we are about to make in vin- 
dication of a particular class, we shall not be actuated by any 
prejudice ; our only object will be to do justice to those 
who, we think, have been wronged. In a word, we merely 
wish to pursue in this case the same course we do in refer- 
ence to the Hindoos, the Poles, the Hungarians, or any 
other people who, in our opinion, have suffered injustice and 
wrong. In any discussion of the kind we never inquire 
what is the religion of the injured party, any further than 
we find it to have more or less influence on the treatment 
they receive. But if, while believing that large numbers 
even of Pagan emigrants, contribute to the wealth and im- 
portance of the country in which they settle, we should also 
believe that a similar accession of Roman Catholie emigrants 
would be injurious rather than beneficial, we should regard 
ourselves as very absurd indeed. Such a course would show 
that if we have paid any attention to the history of the last 
eighteen hundred years, we have done so in vain; we have de- 
rived no profit from its teachings, but have closed our e yes 
to its plaine st and most obvious lessons. Yet this was pre- 
cisely the doctrine of the Know Nothing party, to whom the 
Pagan Chinese were w: ‘leome, the Mormons were welcome, 
the Millerites were welcome—all save the Roman Catholics, 
those who adhere to the most ancient form ot Christianity. 

The latter were to be excluded, as much as possible, on 
the ground that they were inimical to republicanism. It was 
easy for any intelligent person to prove that there was no 
foundation for this statement. We had before us the exam- 
ples of all the states of South America to show that the inha- 
bitants of those states were not the less disposed to throw off 
the yoke of Spain or Portugal because they were Catholics. 
Nor was it alone the Catholic laity that evinced this readiness 
to set aside monarchy and adopt republic anism, because they 
believed the latter preferable to the former; in every instance 
they were headed by their priests in their efforts to establish 
their independence. Those who have read our articles on 
Mexico, Brazil, and Peru, or any impartial account of the 
revolutions that have taken place in those states, may remem- 
ber how many of the most pious clergymen of the Catholic 

church died on the seaffold for their devotion to the pr inel- 
ple of self-government. This is particularly true of the 
clergy of Mexico, where every insurrection of any Importance 
against the power of Spain was headed by ecclesiastics. 
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The history of Europe abounds with similar evidence of 
the readiness of the Roman Catholie priests to aid in any 
movement, fearless of danger, which they believe to have for 
its object the amelioration of the condition of the masses. 
Neither Poland nor Hungary has attempted any revolution, 
which seemed likely to be suecessful, in which the priests did 
not take a prominent part. 

Of all nations of continental Europe the Belgians enjoy 
most liberty; nowhere else, not even in England, can one 
express himself more freely or more independently, whether 
with pen or tongue, than in Belgium, although it is more 
Catholie than either France or Treland. And more than once 
the Catholic Belgians have shown that it is by no mere acci- 
dent they enjoy this freedom. When their country was 
united to Holland under one king, after the fall of Napoleon, 
they felt that infringements had been made on their liberties, 
and that they did not enjoy equal rights with the Hollanders ; 
they solemnly resolved not to submit to this, and they fully 
and promptly carried out their resolution. 

We will here pause to state a few historical faets which 
would be sufficient by themselves to show how absurd is the 
charge that to be a Roman Catholie is to be in favor of des- 
potism, and Oppost d to representative vovernment. As al- 
ready observed, Belgium and Holland were combined in 
1815 to form the kingdom of the Netherlands. The Belgians 
soon found that their taxes were much increased, and they 
made remonstrances to the king against the inerease. The 
Hollanders were equally taxed, but made no complaint. 
This difference determined the conduct of the king towards 
the two peoples. In order that he might punish the refrae- 
tory Belgians all the more easily, he abolished trial by jury, 
for which they had been indebted to the Freneh; he also 
took into his own hands the whole machinery of education, 
publie and private, so that a teacher, male or female, could 
not teach even in a private family without procuring a 
license to do so and pas ing for the privilege. In a similar 
spirit he removed all the courts of law to the Hague, and 
caused them to carry on their proceedings exclusively in the 
Dutch language. Then, as a matter of course, all the Bel- 
gian judges, magistrates, and others holding official positions, 
who were not acquainted with the Dutch language, had to 
give up their places. It was in vain the Belgian press pro- 
tested against all this; editors were arrested, fined and in- 
carcerated, or banished, for warning the king against the con- 
sequences of his usurpations. 
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While William TI. was thus treating the Belgians as if 
they were little better than slaves, he saw Charles X. ex- 
pelled from France, for conduct far less oppressive than his 
own ; but he learned no lesson fromit. Finally, on the 25th 
of Angust, 1830, the citizens of Brussels rose in open in- 
surrection, expelled the royal troops, and made themselves 
complete masters of the city. In three daysall that remained 
to the king in the whole territory of Belgium was the cita- 
del of Antwerp, one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. 
So evident was it to all the great powers that the king of 
Holland had lost Belgium, that Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
France and Great Britain unanimously acquiesced in the new 
state of things, and permitte “l the Belgians to establish an 
in lependent limited monarchy under the title of the King- 
dom of Belgium. 

Thus, we see the Protestant Hollanders submitting 


quietly to despotism, while the Belgian Catholies set it at 


defanee anid establish their indepen lence. And that reli- 
gious prejudice had nothing to do with their revolt is suffi- 
ciently evident, from the faet that the prince whom they ac- 
cepted as their king, and under whose auspices they have 
live | in peace and prosperity to the present day, is not a 
Catholic, but a Lutheran Protestant. 

We have not addueed these facts to show that one sect is 
braver, more > patriotic, or more tenacious of their liberties 
than another, but rat ier, on the coutrary, to show the ab- 
surdity of any such doetrine. We believe that if the Bel- 
gians iad been Protestants, they would have vindieated their 
riglits just as well as they did. On the same ground we 
claim that the Catholie Irish eoming to this country are 
quite as brave, as faithful to their adopted country, and as 
willing to saerifiee their lives for it. as they could be if 
they were all Lutherans, or Calvinists who had never entered 
a Roman Cathohe chureh. 

But let us now look nearer home, and ask, Have the Irish 
fought the less bravely during the last three vears in defence 
of the Union on aceount of their being Catholies? Have any 
Protestants, native or foreign, fought better than they ? It 
vould be superfluous to answer any of these questions. 
Those who had been most opposed to the Catholic Irish, 
have been foreed to admit that none have done more glorious 
work, that none have proved themselves more faithful, and 
that no elergymen of any sect have done more than the 
Catholic priests to inspire their people to deeds of valor. 
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It was a favorite habit with the Know Nothing party to 
institute comparison s between the Germans and the Irish, in 
which the superiority of the former was maivtained on various 
grounds. We were assured in a thousand forms how im- 
plicitly they could be relied upon in the event of any danger 
threatening our country ; whereas the probability was, they 
thought, that the Irish would rather aid in erushing the 
Republic than in saving it. On no occasion have we ever 
spoken disparagingly of the Germans; on the contrary, we 
have often bestowed the fullest meed of praise on their many 
excellent qualities. At the same time we have never adinit- 
ted, but, on the contrary, have alw: ays denied, that they make 
more loyal citizens than the Irish, or that they would sacri- 
fice their lives more readily than sa latter in de fence of their 
adopted country. We well remember to have heard some of 
our Know Nothing politicians make such remarks as the fol- 
lowing: “If our country were in danger to-morrow, we 
could get thousands of men from Germany to aid us for every 
half-doze ‘n we could get from Ireland. For every one P ro- 
testant German that comes now there would come twenty 
then ; but for every twenty Catholic Irishmen who come 
now, When we don’t want them, or when we would much 
rather they would stay at home, we would not get one in 
the hour of our need.” 

It i Is nee dle ‘ss to rem: irk th: at they were cre dulous pe ople 
who believed this—people that h: ul made but little use of 
their reason. Had they been otherwise they would have 
come to the opposite conelusion (as indeed all did who were 
capable of forming any opinion of the fature from the past), 
and time would have proved that they were right. 

The statisties, both of Great Britain and the United States, 
show that as soon as the Irish found that there would be uo 
welcome for them in this country, there was a considerable 
and immediate falling off in the quarterly and annual number 
of emigrants coming from Ireland ; and we see from the saline 
data that as soon as they found again that this feeling hal 
passe laway, and that all who coul | eo. ne were wanted to tizht 
for the preservation of the Rep ublie. they began to cone 
again in larger numbers thanever. Thus let us see, for exam- 
ple, what is the state of ficts in regard to the past year. 
From the Aunual Report of the Coin nissioners of E:nigra- 
tion, now before us, we take the following extract : 

‘The vear 1863, being the seventeenth of the operation of the system 
under the charge of the Commission, was marked by a large increase of 
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the emigration to this port, being more than double that of 1861. It was 
&.-0 TAK ] by the same Jere “al improvement in the he lth and co wlition 
of the emigrants, as compared with the earlier years of this Commission, 
v + Commissioners have had the satisfaction to report for the last 
three years. There was consequently a diminished number, in proportion 
t 


the whole number who arrived, who required medical or other imme- 
‘ fereiief ? pon or soon atter the ir ary iral, 

The chief exe Pp tions to the ordinary good state of the health and 
cor ion of the em ig rrants arise from diseases ¢ mtracted on ship) ! 
\ echare?d wo way to be attributed to the condition of the passengers on 

har] iti n. . 

Phe whole number of | emigrants at this port was 80,538 more than 

é 4 ear precedin q.’ —p. oO. 


Now, whence did this great increase come? Was it 
from Germany? Let the following extract from the same 
Report answer: 


‘The whole number of passengers landed at this port during the 
’ iSt5. was 194.577. Of these, 37.5 > were citizens, or pe rsons 
senbject to bonds or commutation; and 156,844 were aliens, for whom 
was paid or bonds erecuted, showing an increase in aliet 


é erants of SO.538 over 1862. 91.3515 over 1861, 51.682 over 1860, 77,- 
522 over 1859, 78.255 over 1858, and 26,929 less than 1857; whiist thé 
proportion to the average of former years, since 1847, is 8,665 less 





92.157 were from Treland, 559.002 from Ger- 


> from England, and 10,928 from other countries.” 





Thus, we see that nearly three times as many came from 
Treland during the past year, when they were most needed, as 
from Germany—consid: rably more than from all other countrus, 
a cli ling Germany. That is, Ire land alone has sent us more 
einigrants within the past year than all the world besides. From 
the same extract we see that the increase 1s composed of a 
stronger, healthier, and more independent class than those 
that usually came in time of peace. 

There is one other passage in the Report which is worth 
quoting 5 it at nget far trom losing by so large an = 
crease of emigrants, even before the y had time to pert 
any kind of hae they paid us no inconsiderable amount ‘of 
cash: 


“COMMUTATION FUND—1863. 





{ t receive l for Commutation of Bo nda under the laors aor A) i] 11, 
184, and April 18, 1853. ; , 
Jannary, commutation money, . . Oe 
J ruary, - a - = 
Mareh, - ° ‘ . - 9,908 00 
a “6 “ ‘ a 25.618 00 
M y, - - ‘ - . 47.698 00 


Carried forward ° ° $92,588 00 
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Brought forward . ° - $92.538 00 
June, commutation money . . 48,128 00 
July, +6 “6 4 a . 387.330 00 
August, " “ F ° 30.746 00 
September, ss = . . - 24,728 00 
October, “ i . ° 32,406 00 
November, - es ° ° - 25,074 00 
December, - - . . 22,140 00 


-—- $313,090 00 
\inount received for compromise of special bonds, $6,248 26 
From emigrants, being amount refunded by them 

for advances made for their transportation 





to the interior, and to Europe, ‘ 2,042 74 
From Irish Emigrant Society, refunded for for- 
warding emigrants to destination, . 1,623 49 
Licenses granted to emigrant runners, 2 560 00” = (p. 36.) 


The arrivals at Boston and Philadelphia exhibit a similar 
increase as compared to former years, together with a similar 
disproportion in the nationalities of the emigrants, the Irish 
in each case numbering as much as all others put together. 
And who will deny, that if the muster rolls of our armies be 
examined, the Irish will be found equally in the majority in 
the service of the United States, above all other foreigners. 
At least nine-tenths of the Irish in the land and marine torees 
of the United States are Catholics; but we ask again, are 
they the less brave, or the less faithful on this account 7 

The truth is, that no American war was necessary to 
vindicate the Catholie Irish from the charge of want of fidel- 
ity, in the day of battle, to the flag which they undertook to 
defend. However much they disliked E neland for the 
wrongs she had inflicted on their country, they had always 
fouglit bravely in her armies. Nor did it make any differ- 
ence as to what was the religion of the enemy against whom 
they were brought. We have the testimony of Wellington, 
and of many other general officers engaged in the wars ot 
Napoleon, that no other troops fought better against 
Catholie France than those which consisted exclusively of 
Catholie Irish. 

To this we need only add a few observations on emigra- 
tion in the abstract. It is a great mistake that emigration 
lmplies anything that is derogatory, either to the emigrants 
themselves, or to the race to which they belong ; although 
it is frequently discreditable to the government from whose 
allegiance the emigrants have withdrawn, as in those in- 
stances in which persons emigrate for the purpose of ese ap- 
ing from oppression. Inhabitants of the greatest nations have 
emigrated trom the earliest records, for various reasous ; we 
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find instances so far back as the time of the patriarchs. Thus, 
we are told in Genesis that the herds of Abraham and Lot 
had so greatly increased, that because there was not sufficient 
room for both, the servants of the two patriarchs used to 
quarrel about their respective flocks, so that finally Abraham 
said to Lot: “Is not the whole land before thee? Separate 
thyself, I pray thee, from me. If thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right ; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left. Then Lot chose him 
all the plain of Jordan, and Lot journeyed east; and they 
separated themselves the one from the other.’’* 

The weaker and less intellectual races of mankind have 
never emigrated to any considerable distance. This is true, 
for example, of the negroes, who have never ventured beyond 
the place of their birth, except on some predatory excur- 
sion among a neighboring tribe of their own race. Upon 
the other hand, all the vigorous, intellectual races have emi- 
grated in large numbers when they thought they could im- 
prove their condition by doing so. 

The Egyptians, even of the present day, have a tradition 
that their ancestors owed their chief greatness to emigrants 
from different countries; that 1t was these emigrants who 


introduced not only the Cyclopean style of architecture, of 


which we have such magnificent specimens in the pyramids, 
but also their system of religion—their gods and cvoddesses, 
including Isis and Osiris. We are told that the Egyptians 
in turn established colonies in Greece, Colchis, Assyria, and 
even in India; and we have all some idea of the high degree 
of civilization attained in each country. 

The Phoenicians were the most enterprising people of 
their time, although they could hardly be said to have a 
country at all, their whole territory consisting of a few 
cities, the principal of which were Tyre and Sidon. They 
extended their commerce to all parts of the ancient world ; 
and among the many great colonies which they established 
was Carthage, which for so many ages was the rival of the 
Roman Empire. 

That the Greeks also emigrated in large numbers, every 
student of history is aware. Their descendants are to be 
found at this day in various parts of Asia, especially in Asia 
Minor; and they are easily distinguished from the less in- 
tellectual and less vigorous races among whom they settled. 


© Chap. xiii., v. 8-11. 
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So large had been the emigration from Greece to that part 
of Italy now known as the kingdom of Naples, that all the 
historians of the time gave it the name of Magna Grecia. 

In former times none were more respected or made more 
welcome in any country than emigrants. Some of the finest 
episodes both in Homer and Virgil are founded on this feeling. 
Doubtless the few Phoenicians, who first settled in the place 
afterwards called Carthage, were as poor and perhaps as in- 
significant as many who have settled on our western prairies, 
and laid the foundation of cities which have already become 
populous and flourishing; but this has not prevented Virgil 
from adorning his majestic poem with the beautiful and 
touching story of Dido. 

In the times of old which we now eal] “ barbarous,”’ emi- 
grants received kind treatment and sympathy in proportion 
as they were known to have suffered at home from oppression, 
invasion, or any other cause ; but the question at the present 
day is, not w hether emigrants were driven to our shores by 
oppression, by poverty, by love for our institutions, or all 
combined ; but whether they are enlightened and polished in 
their manners, or whether their religion is different from our 
own. It is well known, for example, that the Irish laborers 
who are unable to pay their passage to this country, go to Eng- 
land annually to earn a few shillings, reaping the harvest ; yet 
when they finally succeed in reaching our shores, we denounce 
them as lazy, indolent, or “ priest-ridden,” because they are 
illiterate and poor. Even our servant maids, who in general 
belong to the very poorest class of the Irish peasantry, we 
make a source of reproach to the country whence they came, 
because they do not know what they had never an opportu- 
nity of learning. 

All this is wrong; we ought to be more thoughtful and 
considerate. We should bear in mind that there is a certain 
depth of poverty and misery which is inconsistent with intel- 
ligence ; and which it is not in the power of the ministers of 
any religion entirely to counteract. It would be much more 
logical on our part, as well as more sensible and more hu- 
mane, to make allowance for the faults of both male and fe- 
male of me class referred to, and do justice e to those many 
good qualities which even their enemies have never denie “dl 
them. We presume it is needless for us to add that we do 
not attribute this narrow-mindeduess, thoughtlessness, and 
intolerance to all our people, or to any but the class who 
form such parties as that of the Know Nothings, whose career 
Was inglurious as it was brief. 
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Arr. IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE, 


Man and his Relations ; illustrating the Influence of the Mind on the 
Body, de. By 5S. B. Brirrax, M.D. 8vo., pp. 578. New York: 
W. A. Townsend, L864. 


Proressor Britran is undoubtedly an original thinker, and a profound 
student. It is he who was chiefly instrumental in giving spiritualism 
whatever vitality it has possessed in this country. <As editor of the 
Shekinah and Spiritual Telegraph he has exercised a wide and powerful 
infl lence : still more, perhaps, has he accomplished tor the sume cause by 
his lectures, for there are few public speakers more eloquent, or who 
possess in a higher degree the faculty at once of fascinating and con- 
vincing his audience, 

Lut it is not on account of what he has done for spiritualism that we 
regard Professor Brittan as a man of superior intellect, but rather in 
spite of what he has done for it. We have always considered his fine 
tulents as thrown away on speculations which have a ten leney to en- 
courage the superstitions of the vulgar. It is true that he has never 
descended to the petty tricks of tipping and moving tables, and the 
various other vulgar expedients which the charlatans have recourse to ir 
order to make money ; but even the more intellectual branch of the 
system—that to which he has exclusively been devoted—is unworthy of 
him. 

None know better than Professor Drittan that ghost stories are noth- 
ing new; they have been known in all ages, but believed in no age, save 
by the credulous and thoughtless. Assuming that all the tipping that 
has taken place within the last seven years; that the whole phenomena, 
said to belong to spiritualism, are really the work of ghosts and hob- 
goblins, even then the question would arise, Cui bono? Who is to be 
the better for them? What evil that man is heir to can they remove ? 


What conceivable good have they done? Have they not done much 


= 


more harm? If it be not true that spiritualism has driven hundreds to 
the lunatie asylum, aud caused scores to commit suicide, it is true that 
it has made no one better or wiser than it found him, 

But the portly and well filled volume before us is not a treatise on 
spiritualism. It has a much higher and nobler object—nam« ly, to illustrate 
the nature of the soul and its influence on the body. If we understand the 
author, all his reasoning tends to this point. However numerous and va- 
rious are the names which we give to the attributes of the soul, or to its 
} 


ho- 


different modes of acting; whether we call them, as our author does, psye 


logical hallucinations, magnetism, psychometric perception, mental tele- 
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eraphing, &e., &e., they all mean something which is bevond the ecomprehen- 
sion of It is not the less true, however, on this account that it is not 
mlv interesting, but instructive to examine all and observe their intluence 


each other, as well as their combined influence on our physical powers, 
1 conse juently on our dé stiny. This our author has done to a conside- 
ble extent; and he has placed before us a mass of facts which cannot 
contemplated without wonder, however much we may differ with him 


as to the nature of those facts. In other words, he has presented us with 


ge variety of curious phenomena, and he has so introduced each, 


it we cannot help taking an interest in it. Thus, in describing the in 

ience of the passions on the secretions, our author remarks: 

It must be sufficiently obvious to every observer of vital phenomena, 

the passions act directly on the nervous forces, or the animal electricity 

the body ; and hence all the delicate and mysterious processes of secretion 
st be immediately and powerfully influenced by thé passions. But 

Le1r Sp citic relations to such electro-chemical changes, I cannot treat at 
ater length; nor would the larger number of my readers be likely to be 


th: + 





nterested in the minute details of the subject. I will, however, further 
suggest, by a brief and imperfect statement, some of the more obvious 
effects of the passions on the secretions. 

‘Jealousy, by its tendency to increase the biliary secretion, is tiable to 
overburden the hepatie duct and its tributaries ; grief so acts on the lachrv 
mal gland, that tears are secreted and profusely discharged ; while « sive 
joy, and other strong mental emotions, sometimes produce the same r simi 
lar effects. The functions of the skin are often strongly influence the 


passions. In this manner the insensible exhalations from the boy are it 
creased and diminished. Profuse perspira pal 
suceceds violent mental emotions. The urinary secretion is thus varied in 
quantity, and, doubtless, in its chemical constituents, by the influence of the 
passions on the electrical forces that determine all the changes in the subtil 
chemistry of the living body. It is a well known fact that the misdirected 
action or improper excitement of the mind, immediately after partur 
tion, has resulted in the sudden suppression of the lochia, and a repulsion 
of the lacteous secretion from the breasts. Indeed such is the power of 
passions to produce electro-chemical effects, in this direction, that a sudden 
of anger in the mother has produced violent spasms in the child at her 


bosom.” —pp. 79, 80. 





ion sometimes accon: panies Pr 


No one who understands the subject will question the truth of this. 


In considering the mind as a destructive agent, our author is equally for- 
ble and truthful. Instance the following passage: 
‘Physicians and others often speak of those who merely fancy or 
that thev are ill If they mean that physical disease, in such cases, o 
sin the disordered action of the mind, » writer has alr dy expr sed 





s concurrence ; but if, on the contrary, such forms of expression are in- 


ed to imply that the disease, in all similar examples, has only an im 


*y existence, | must dispute the assumption, because the most terril 
ns of vital derangement are induced in this manner, and even death 
uldenly evoked by the action of the Mind. Ma 


: ny a business man has been 
strated by a violent nervous or bilious attack, in consequence of having 








s note protested. The rates of exchange often influence the appetite, 
ile a rapid decline in the price of stocks may occasion a loss of files] 
ve something to do with a chronic diarrhea. Large payments, espec 
ni is worth ‘two per cent am mth,’ have a tendency to relax the 
: ! ‘bank eredits’ and ‘ bills receivable’ possess wonderful ton 
properti . 87. 
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Professor Brittan does not confine himself to the discussion of abstract 

] Lenomena; he also treats social prol lems with fearless earnestness. 

The prevalence of infanticide at the present day, against which the laws 
] | f.,)] 


are so powerless, is recognized in all its revolting hideousness, as follows: 


‘Under the influence of our corrupt civilization the propagation of the 


s ies so rapid, that extreme poverty becomes the common inheritance 
o: millions. Among the poor and laboring people the population increases 
with the greatest rapidity. This is not, of course, to be mainly ascribed to 
the superior strength of their vital energies and animal passions ; nor, 
on the other hand, chiefly to the enervating influence of a life of indo- 
lent pleasure and luxurious indulgence, on the part of the wealthier 
classes. it does not require the vision of a seer to enable the discerning mind 
to suggest other sufficient reasons for this difference, the particular eiucida- 


tion of which may not be appropriate in this place. Suffice it to say, thou- 

ands of embryotic forms of humanity are every year destroyed by pro- 
fessional men and methods. Multitudes thus perish in secret which no man 
can number. Precisely where Nature develops the germs of new life, and 
God unfolds immortal entities, they find their sepulchers. If the poor are 
not restrained, in this respect, by reason and conscience, they may be by 
their ignorance of such destructive arts as have prevailed among the more 
polished, fashionable, and affluent circles. Those who possess wealth and 
influence, but whose false or superficial culture may have obscured the 
tavral perceptions, are often the first to shrink from the most solemn respon- 
sibilities, and they have not been the last to pollute their own souls by the 
foul sin of feeticide, now so prevalent even among the polite and professedly 
pious ¢ ircles of modern society.” —pp. 121, 122. 


We cannot so well agree with the professor when he tells us that ifa lady 
merely admires and esteems her clergy man, her next ehild WwW ill be like him. 


No doubt there are many, who, if they had perception enough to detect 





such a resemblance in their little ones to the good pastor, would be credu- 
lous enough to accept an explanation like this, but their neighbors would 
pt to account for the phenomenon in some other way. However, we 
will let our author relate his experience in his own way, merely premis- 
ing that at best the lady referred to must have devoted much more 


ention to the preacher himself than to his preaching; and conse- 
quently that it was not altogether for the love of God, or the 


her soul, that she attended church so regularly. If we are rig] 





was not her innocence rather a questionable thing after all ? 

The operation of this psycho-physiological law has subjected more than 
ene innocent woman to grave suspicion. Mere admiration of a person—if 
the emotion be continuous and strong—may suffice to impress the image of 
the admired object—more or less perfectly—on the offspring. That re- 
mnarkable effects are produced in this way, the intelligent reader will not be 
Cisposed to deny; and surely the philosophical observer will not be the 


first to indulge in uncharitable suspicions of female infidelity, should his 
ciildren resemble some one else rather than himself. Some.vears since 
the writer was acquainted with a married lady, who lived in Fairtield 


county, Conn., and was universally respected and esteemed for her ex- 
iplary life and unblemished character. She was strongly attached to her 
church; and her pastor—who was an earnest and forcible speaker— 
realized her ideal of early and uncorrupted manhood. The lady was accus- 
tomed to listen—-on each succeeding Sabbath—to his eloquent discourses, 
with reverent and wrapt attention. She possessed a lively imagination, and 
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a strong, but doubtlessa strictly legitimate interest in the young clergyman ; 
aod the image so often presented to the eye and the mind, was transmitted 
to another. During the second year of the ministry of Mr. ———, in that 
place, the lady reterred to became the mother of a son, who, from his birth, 
was observed to resemble the minister; nor is the likeness less apparent 
since the child has become a tall and graceful youth.”—pp. 153, 134. 

Now, supposing the preacher had been a negro or an American Indian, 
and that the lady was equally pleased with his eloquence and his piety, 
would the resemblanee have been so perfect as it was in this ease ? 
Would there have been any resemblance? or is it only tall and graceful 
preachers that produce such mysterious etfects by their preaching, on the 
pious wives of their pat ishioners ? 

Some of the results of what the prof ssor calls mental té legrap| ing 
are equally strange; he gives many curious instances, but the following 
will suttice for our purpose: 


“The wife of Rey. C. H. Gardner proved to be an excellent telegraphic 
instrument. I had personally subjected the lady to a single experiment, 
resulting in the cure.of a distressing asthma, from which she had suffered 
intensely and fora long time. I had not spoken with this person for three 
months, when one day her arrival, in company with her husband, was un- 
expeciedly announced. After a brief interview, which did not occupy more 
than five minutes, | withdrew and retired to my study to complete the task 
Lhad left unfinished, leaving Mr. and Mrs. G. with my family and several 
other persons. Not the slightest : 
periments, and certainly none were then premeditated 
“ Several hours elapsed—I know not how long—when the silence of my 
apartment was broken by sounds of mirth proceeding from the company be- 
low. They were enga 





lusion had been made to any further ex- 








} ged in some amusement which excited a spirited con- 
versation and immoderate laughter. The voice of Mrs. Gardner was dis- 
tinctly heard. At that moment the idea of taking her from the company 
occurred to me. But the occasion seemed to be in all respects unfavorable. 
She had no intimation that any such effort would be made; she was in a 
remote part of the house, and we were separated by a long flight of stairs 
and two partitions. Moreover, surrounded by others, and excited by out- 
ward circumstance 8, the soul is not in the most suitable state to be success- 
fully approached and strongly influenced through the subtile, invisible media 
employed by the mind. Nevertheless, I resolved to make the experiment. 
Closing my eyes to shut out all external objects, | fixed my mind on Mrs. 
G., with a determination to bring her to the library. Doubtless the mental 
effort, in that instance, would have been quite sutlicient—had it been ap 
plied through the muscles—to overcome the physical resistance of an object 











equal to the weight of the lady’s person. 1 was, however, not a little aston 


the door opened and Mrs. Gardner entered with her eyes closed, when the 
following conversation ensued : 


¢ 
ya 
ished on witnessing the result of this experimé nt. In about two minutes 


“*You appeared to be very happy with the friends below,’ I observed, 


inquiringly 

“ae ] was.’ 

“«Why, then, did you leave the company? 

“7 don’t know.’ 

“Why, or for what purpose, did you come here ? 

“*]T thought you wanted me, and I could not help obeying the sum- 
mons.’ "—pp. 291-293. 


It will be generally admitted that it is rather a dangerons power which 


enables even a philosopher to cause any lady he pleases, matron or maid, 
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without word or action, but simply by a mental effort, to hurry to his pri- 
vate apartment. If she could not help complying with the wish of the 
mental telegrap] er in one case, we are bound to believe that she could not 
in another. Far be it from us to insinuate that any lady, however fasci- 
nating, would incur any risk in visiting the apartment of Prof. Brittan ; 
but as all men are not philosophers, and consequently not equally scrupu- 
lous in those delicate affairs, we think it best, upon the whole, that the 
ladies should be beyond the control of the mental telegraphers; and we 





are not yet prepared to believe that nature has ordered it 
We confess we have much more faith in the philosophy of our author 


! 
} } ¢ } 


l ler subjects. Thus, for example, the following 


Ww he n he hand] 8 less ten 
description of the magnetic sleep is as poetical as it is graphie and true : 


“ The condition of the magnetic sleeper is usually one of serene and pro- 
found repose. He gradually becomes unconscious of time and space, and, in 
a greater or less degree, regardless of his relations to external « bjects, 
When all the outward avenues, through which the soul is wont to re- 
ccive its impressions, are thus closed, a temporary paralysis rests on the 
physical medium and instruments of sensation. A leaden slumber weighs 
down the eyelids ; the ear is dull and insensible; and the delicate ‘nerve 
spirit,’ that like a fleet courier ran through and along each sensitive fiber, and 
every nerve of motion—keeping the soul in correspondence with the ex- 
ternal world—like a weary traveler rests by the way. Thus the portals of 








our mortal tabernacle are closed for a season; the conscious and voluntary 

faculties of the mind are held in subjection by a spell that finds its most 

striking analogy in death; while the immortal dweller in the temple retires 

alone—to the inner sanctuary—for the sweet solace of calm repose and silent 
oa 


communion.”-—p. 23 

We had marked several other extracts, but our diminished space pre- 
cludes us from availing ourselves of any more. We can now only refer 
the reader to the volume itself; and we do so most confidently, and with 
the assurance that it will prove one of the most attractive and most sug- 
gestive works of the kind issued for several years, It is got up in supe- 
rior style, clearly and elegantly printed on good white paper, and taste- 


fully bound in muslin. 





Simplified Infantry eticea. Ty General Wittram I. Morris. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand, 1864, 


From an examination of the proof-sheets of this work, we do not 





hesitate to predict t! it it is destined to pula ny our 
more practical and progressive ofticers, The experience of our armies 


in the field having proved that the translated tactics for inf intry here- 


totore employed, were im i ‘ticable fi rou wooded country, and too 





complicated for rapid manceuvring, our regimental and higher command- 


. . . . . : 
ers have a opted movements ot a Simple rand more ¢ xpeditious character, 


In the work now under consideration, these practical movements 


embodied and systematized, We perceive that such as are important in 
the old works are preserved and moditied: new movements are added 


1 } 4 se , a : } a ‘ . 
to mluke the system c mipicte, We cannot too much admire the bold- 
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ness of the author, who had the courage to reject the superfluous evolu- 
tions of former tacticians, He discards everything that is not of prac- 
tical use in the field, and omits all those absurd ceremonies which have 
merely display for their object. A few comparisons between the simpli- 
fied and the old tactics, will illustrate the st 


by company or 


periority of the former. 


} ¢ 


The old system prescribes the column OV pla von for 


the march along every variety of road and country. <As there are very 
few roads that will permit so great a width of column, and it would be 


impossible to march it through an ordinary wood, such a column is entire- 
i . 





ly impracticable in the 
The new system prescribes the “column of fours’’—formed by facin 
the battalion in line, to the right or left—such a column can pass through 


} } 


ridge wide enough for four men abreast. It has 


f) . 
ellie or over Vv 


the important advantage of being able to form 








towards either flank, by facing to the front or by 
column of subdivisions would have to waste some time in forming into 
line before it could be ready to meet a sudden flank attack. 


The old prescribes deployments on square lines, which are tedious and 


difficult in woods, The new always employs the shortest lines; the 
ld marches subdivisi by thoir front—oft Catan . i. 
old marches subdivisions by their front—often impossible in woods, 


w hf } 


™) , 1 7 * 6 
Lhe new miurches subdivisions I 


y their flank, which enables them to file 
around obstacles, and in case of necessi 


wide enough for four men abreast. Ea 





so that the men have only to follow. 
waiting until movements can be simultaneous. The new prefers suc- 
cessive formations, as they render a portion of the troops at once avail- 
able for action without any unnecessary delay. In massing, the men in 
leading subdivisions have more time to rest, and the troops in the rear 
continue the march towards the front without delay. 

The old system was prepared when the great dread of infantry was 
sudden charges of cavalry ; consequently, in all changes of front, or other 


similar movements, a deployed battalion was first formed into a column by 


division at half distance, so as to be in read-ness to form a square before 
it was moved to another position. This dread exists no longer, on 
account of our present method of massing the several arms sepurately ; 
the new system moves battalions in columns of fours over the shortest 
lines 

In the old system, troops are advanced for action in a dk pi yed ine, 
There is nothing so fatiguing and difficult for the men; and through 

j ] & tems In the : ] o The 
woods it Is almost linposs ‘ nthe new, lines are advan 1a line 
of companies by their flank, a id the deployed line not formed until so 
near the enemy as to requ re it. This movement enab] Ss col ipanies to 
Avoid Obstacles With Tacuity, ! 11 does not fatigue and harass the men. 

Tr} - +1 ye “UAT ant ] _ ° ane P \ fo 

There are many othe rovements deserving of mention, wz lew 
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vears ago it was thought that the short rifle would become the general 


arm for foot-soldiers, The manual of arms was therefore prepared for it. 
The barrel being found too short for service, the rifled musket was pre- 
ferred, and is now used by all our infantry with the exception of a few 


sharpshooters. A more recent system modified the rifle manual, so as to 
be better suited for the longer arm; but the changes were not adequate. 
With the butt of the piece between the feet, a short man could not draw 


his rammer., The manner of fixing and unfixing bayonets was absurd, 


and the manual was imperfect. These have been changed so as to be suit- 
» for the arms in use, 

In the old system there are several different methods for executing the 
same movement; and there is a perplexing attention to unimportant and 
trifling details. In the new, simple general rules are prescribed, and the 
easiest and most expeditious way is always chosen, Commands are reduced 
to the fewest possible words, and the clearness, precision, and brevity 
with which the movements are explained, make its acquirement extremely 


easy. Fhe illustrations, which abound, are of the simplest and plainest 
character. 
, 


The author is peculiarly qualified for producing a good work on infan- 


trv tactics, Ile is a graduate of West Point, and has comm inded, and 


persona ly instrueted, the company, the battalion, the brigade, and the di- 
14, 


i he | had under his command all the different arms, and has 


Visous he has also | 
been a constant military student. Ilis literary experience has also been 
of considerable advantage to him. 

It is not, indeed, often that we find a book from the press of Mr. 
Ostran ler that we can cons« ientiously recommend, If he happe ns on 
fn rare occasion to publish a work that possesses real merit, he is pretty 
sure to spoil it in one way or other. One time he mutilates it by execra- 
ble printing, at another time the paper on which it is printed is so bad 
that the ink blurs it to such an extent as to render the typography 


almost illegible, or as legible on the back as on the front. But we are 


glad to see signs of improvement even at the eleventh hour. Let Mr. 
Ostrander only publish decent works in a decent way, and none will more 
cheerfully commend him than we. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Lif of Jean Par ] F e lerie R chter. ce mpile l from Tarious 8OUTCER, pre- 
ceded hy his Autubiog hy. By Eviza Buckminster Leg. hird 


edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1864, 


io a ] 


Few have written more than Richter; still fewer, perhaps, have had 
more enthusiastic admirers, For more than forty years he was the favo- 
rite of a large class of his countrymen; and there was searcely an author 


of his time with whom he had not more or less intercourse. Much that 


is interesting was to have been expected from the biography of such a 
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man; nor have the most sanguine been disappointed. Tis life has been 
written by at least a dozen, each of whom occupies a high position in the 
republic of letters. The clumsiest of these is readable—name ly, that of 
Dr. Finks, of Berlin; two or three are charming, especially that of Mad- 
am Vor Hentz: and in the volume before us we have the essence of what 
is good in each, 

It would be foreign to our purpose, on the present occasion, either to 
give a biography of Jean Paul, or to attempt an analysis of his voluminous 
writings. This would require an elaborate paper by itself, whereas our 
object is simply to take a hurried glance at the volume before us, and cull 
a passage here and there, for the benefit of those who m ivy not have had 
an opportunity of readin¥any of his principal works, Although Richter’s 
best works are novels, he is at once a genuine poet and aphilosopher. Ie 

mvIIe mind 
= 


in his time. But it is in deseribing human iife, in its various aspects, that he 


yr any subject which interested the 





has left untouched sear 


excels. Those who have read either his ‘* Titan” or * Hesperus” need 


hardly be reminded of the exquisite skill with which he blends the lights 
with the shades; and yet is scrupulously true to nature in each. But we 
must haste to give the reader a few bri f sp cimens of the good th nos con- 


i 


} > 


tained in the present volume. [Richter gives a very humorous account in 
his autobiography of his courtship with Catharive Birin, The following 
passage will serve as a sampl 


‘On a winter evening, when my princess's collection of sweet gifts was pre- 
pared, and needed only a receiver, the pastor's son, who, among all my school 


companions, was the worst, persuaded me, when a visit from the chaplain oc- 
cupied my father, to leave the parsonage while it was dark, to pass the brilge, 
and venture, which I had never done, into the house where the beloved dwelt 
with her poor grandmother up in a little corner chamber. We entered a little 
alehouse underneath. Whether Catharine happened to be there, or whether the 
rascal, under the pretense of a message, allured her down upon the middle of the 
steps, or, in short, how it happened that I found her ther has become only a 
dreamy recollection ; for the sudden lightning of the present darkened all 
that went behind As violently as if I had been a robb I first pressed 
upon her my present of sweetinecats, and then I, who in Joditz never could 
reach the heaven of a first kiss, and never even dared to touch the beloved 
hand, I, for the first time, held a beloved being upon my heart and 1iy I have 
nothing further to say, but that it was the one pearl of a minute, that was never 
repeated p. 8 


It seems the poet liked kisses very well, but he could seldom muster 
suficient courage to take one even when beauty was not unw oO give 
it. Then when he did venture, as in the instances just quoted, he was too 


pt to boast of the achievement a weakness of which he was not en- 





tirely cured until he got some lectures from Madam Lie! 


Most of his biog 


‘aphers are of opinion that Madam Von Kalb, one of 
the most beautiful women of her time, was in love with him. Her letters 


y hearly as ¢ nthusiastie and full of love as those of Bettina to 


er 
Goethe. In one of her epistles to him a few days after his first arrival at 
Weimar, she says: “ You have told me that you could not live where they 
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did not sympathize with you as a human being. I understand you, among 


the good we are good, among the loring—happy. Write me the very mo- 


ment that you will come to me, that I may not wait. All waiting destroys 


me, &e., &e.” (p. 253). The lady’s husband happened to find this letter; he 
thought its stvle somewhat objectionable, but he told Richter he did not 


care much, that he had lived but little with his wife, and that in future he 


would do so less than ever, On receiving this assurance in friendly terms, 
Jean Paul wrote her an early answer, and next morning she wrote again, 


as follows: 


I awoke this morning ; I awoke about dawn ; as soon as I could distinguish 
the colors around, I longed for your answer. But] could write before it came. 
Ah! my God, there was your billet! But for God’,;ake do not show yourself 
to others as you do to me, or all who understand you will die for you You 
are asif in an apartment of glass, from which you can overlook all with the 
power of your intellect ; but we,—we are no glass, sosmooth and cold. None ! 
none! The soul loves an ideal representation, the heart an ideal man, and 


would appropriate him p. 253. 


Fy 


So far as delicacy was concerned, this was rather idiomatic. We are 
told that Richter had no doubt that the lady loved him; but that, to use 
the language of our fair biographer, “ he had the strength of mind to leave 
her and to resist what has been so often fatal to genius of the highest order, 
It seems that our author was not qnite so timid or distant in his 
acquaintance with Madam Von Krudener, the wife of the Russian Ambas- 
sador in Denmark, ‘ They were only an hour together,” says our bio- 
grapher, * but the interest was mutual. There must have been something 
in Rielter’s person and manners extremely fascinating to women” (p, 262). 
Jean Paul answered the lady’s letters in very tender language; accord- 
ingly, she wrote thus: “Oh, how few men can understand me; and how 


sweet is the hope to see you here, and to open this heart to you, to show 


you without pride, and without fear, the virtues as well as the faults of 
my nature; * * this expanding love that glows in my heart and breathing 


in vour works, &e, 


The ladies who wrote in this style were rather silly; but that hardly 
justifies the author of “ Titan” for publishing their names in full, as well as 
their letters. Even Goethe has treated the ladies who confided in him no 
worse than this. It is not to be wondered at that the conduct of these two 
illustrious men has led the rest of the world to set but a low estimate on 
the German sense of honor, especially among the Jiterati. Whatever were 
the faults of by ron, Moore, and other poets of their time, they were not so 
unmanly, not to say treacherous and mean, as to publish the private letters 
of their female friends and admirers, 

It is not true, however, that all German authors repay the ladies after 
this fashion for their confiding kindness, Indeed, the charge cannot be justly 
made against any other; on the contrary, it may be said that no other au- 


thors or gentlemen are more scrupulously careful of protecting female honor. 
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As an illustrative example, suffice it to mention Klopstock, the German Mil- 


ton, author of the “Messiah,” who loved almost every pretty woman he met, 


but never in the slightest manner sullied any one’s reputation. [is con- 


duct in this respect was fully appreciated by his countrywomen; and 
hence it was that a choir of the most beautiful maidens of Germany—the 
daughters of the most respe ‘table inhabitants of different cities—sang 
psalms at his funeral; and strewed his grave with flowers. It is but 


j stice to Richter, however, to remember that no poet has paid finer 


tributes to the superior nature and worth of woman, or has taken more 


pains to teach man to make allowa for her faults. In one of his 





letters to Helena, the following adinirable and grathful passages occur: 
‘**Ah, in the female heart envious eyes too often look, and too rarely the in- 
dulgent! Pitying eyes would there find wounds that every day cut deeper, and 
a world of stitled sighs. But upon the female soul, as well as the female body, 
is bound an eternal corset We gofrom chain to chain—’ 
‘* *Sutfer me to finish the picture, for so far it is true. Yes, you are right,— 
prejudices, that are flowers for us, are thistles for you. Your teachers, your 


companions, and often even your parents, trample upon and crush the little 
flowers that you have sheltered and cherished Your hands are more emploved 
than 4 heads. Yon are only allowed to play with your fans,—and nothing 


is pardoned you ; at the least—a heart 


1d satirical, ifa being so oppressed, so en- 


l 





t e to deliver all she possesses best and 
temderest treasure, her heart, into manly hands of which she knows nothing, 
kouows uot whether he will warm or oppress, cherish or torture the gift! 


The following description which he gives of his wife, in one of his 


letters to his friend Otto, shows that however bashful he was in the 





socicty of ladies, he was no indifferent judge of female beauty: 

s has the beauty, rare among Germans, of a dark, soft eve and Madonna 
brow, lf sacrificing love, without equal; modesty, openness; and in the 
midst of the purest love for me, her heart trembles at every sound of sorrow. 
Ss has t warmest friends among women and young girls, and the innumera- 

‘ ! 


able visits of congratulation that she ‘ivel at the news of our Verlobung 


i re 
show how much she is beloved by the Berliners.’’—p. 32 
That Caroline deserved all this none who knew her doubted. To this 
day she is spoken of throughout all Germany as a model wife. She was 


a woman of a superior mind herself, as her letters fully prove; butshe had 
a reverence for the genius of her husband which amounted almost to 
idolatry. 


Miss Martineau's ITistory of the Peace, with an Introduction, 1800-181 , 
forming a complete History of England from 1800 to 1864 inclusive. 


Boston: Walker, Wise & Co., 1864. 


We are glad to see that Miss Martinean’s best work is about to be 
1 


issued 


in this country, and in a style commensurate with its intrinsic 


) 


merits. With the sole exception of Macaulay's Ilistory, no similar work 





written within the last twenty years has been more extensively read in 
England. Indeed none who knew Miss Martineau as a writer, and were 


capable of appreciating her talents, had any doubt, when she undertook the 
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task, that she would prove eminently successful as an historian of the period 
embraced in the new history. There were various reasons for this, but 
suffice it to mention one--namely, that she had been in the habit, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, of contributing articles on historical sub- 
jects to the principal periodicals of England, but especially to the Westmin- 
ster Review, the most liberal and vigorous of all. Many of her contribu- 
tions to that journal have been translated into French and German, and 
have produced no slight influence on the public opinion of Europe. 

| 


The work under consideration was commenced in 1846, by Mr. Charles 





Knight, the well-known author-publisher of London. As he had 


been successful in various other literary efforts, he resolved to write, as 


well asto publish, the * History of the Peace ;” but he soon found that he 
was not equal to the former task. It is very well, as a matter of courtesy, 
to say that he had not sufficient time; but it is much better to state the 
simple fact as a warning to others, for there are publishers in this conntry 
also whose ¢ ipacities ire v istly inferior to those of Mr. Knight, who, if 


they thouglt he had made any near approach to success, would fancy that 


they too might distinguish themselves as historians. 
Mr. Knight was glad to rid himself of the task by placing it in the 
hands of Mr. Craik, now professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast; but 


former, 


the latter soon made a discovery pretty similar to that of the 
Between the two they only wrote one book. Now Miss Martineau is 
called upon. by Mr. Knight as one of the very few living writers, if not 
the only one, capable of finishing the work according to his original 
plan. She undertook the task, and the result has satisfied the most san- 


guine of that gifted lady's numerous admirers. In none of the ma y pro- 
ductions of her pen which we have re ud, does the masculine vigor of 


ac il ; : ‘ 
her intellect appear to better advantage than in this work; nowhere 
else, perhaps, is she so thoughtful and philosophical, or so keen and dis- 
criminating; nowhere does she exhibit so close a familiarity with the 


1 


springs of human action, SS 


ie is, indeed, inferior to the principal his- 
torians of England, both in grouping events and in analyzing character ; 
but in the fascination of her narrative, and in the clearness of her deduc- 
tions, she is inferior only to Macaulay. 


She has written a preface for the American edition, which contains 


several characteristic passages. Although one of the most cosmopolitan 
of writers, her English pride is sometimes sufficiently apparent. Ihe 
following passage will serve as an illustration; but it is not the less 


truthful, in the main, on this account: 





“The chief embarrassments and troubles of an old nation like the British 
are such as a young republic can never, or ought never, to suffer from rl 
most prominent feature in the domestic history of this long peace is the reform 
of » institutions, and of abuses scarcely less old. For the Unite 1 States 
there is no Catholic Question, no Lrish Chureh or Scotch Church Question ; no 
di Ities between Church and State, or Church and Dissenters, or about Na- 


tional Education, on account of religious differences and claims. For the Uni- 
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is no such question of representative reform as convulsed 
ty-tive vears ago, because the Republic has not vet outgrown 
es of representation, as England had. For the United States 
f exhaustion and decay by an inappropriate and corrupt 
law, such as that which was truly called the gangrene in the social life of E 
ly dangerous to remove and to let alone. The succe 
was at length accomplished may interest American readers ; 
there will never be reason for any closer sympathy. 
ted States have no colonial troubles to manage 








. Uy, 
ies —territories conqu red centuries before the pi it 
rht—to elevate, to attach, and to make free and happy ; 


s of the Republic willever pray that no generation of the citi- 
» bequeath such an inheritance of difficulty and pain to its 
posterity The United States have no such mass of heterogeneous at 

tematized law as E 
such anomalies of jurisdiction and administration to reconcile or abolish. The 





In 3- 


ngland still has to digest, consolidate, and arrange; nor 








United States have no such relics of feudal times as the Game Laws: no such 
associations in an irritable, unhappy, and perverse portion of the country as 
Orar Societies and Riband Societies and Whiteboys in Ireland. These are 
points in the history of modern England, which Americans may read witha 
historical interest, and may perhaps study for their political or economical bear- 
ings; but such phenomens can hardly serve as dit warning or instruction to 
young nation. There are other experiences which may possibly be found 

. } ie mroktahic *’.1m 2 2 

r uly | tabl pp- <=, o- 

But if Miss Martineau wishes to remind us of the ancient conquests of 
England elevate, to attach, and to make free 
and | ippy”—if she alludes to the difficulty of governing “an irritable, 

happy and perverse” race (the Irish), and would have us to suppose, 
ee hey ney ene a il I A ae 1 
notwithstanding the present war, that no such dillicuity 1s experienc 


in this country, it is not the less true that she points out serious defects 


in the British system, which writers of much greater pretensions have 








failed to observe. Thus, in discussing the tendency of large combinations 
of the people, she says: 
**At present, the Trades Unions of the United Kingdom are its greatest appar- 
t da Chey are an Imperium in Imperio, in which insuf let 1 ix exer- 
l r from which there sto be no ' + 
tl tual pr ss of edueation rhe laws provid rotection an ! 
} rse to that prot tion prevent lhut neop x n It is rem le 
t t intol ib! potism which at this dav ts in En iis 1 
the . ‘ t in the land-owners. not in the oldefash , | 
ricts, but in the modern democratic towns, —the despotism of working-men r 
7 w r a l thar «cn trade.”’ 
Need we say that this sort of despotism is by no means confined to 





“ str 1 warn 
thei: ed with, 
they heartless 
1 ¢ 4 ne has a perf risht to set a cert hn on his labor 
1 deeline to work if he does not get that 1 But if ten, twenty, 
hundred such men combine together and try to foree others to imi- 

tate their example, thereby injuring at once the employer and employe, 


VOL. IX.—NO. XVIII. 12 
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certain it is that whether there is any enactment to punish them or not, 
they are guilty of a flagrant violation of the law of nature, 

By discussing these social problems Miss Martineau has given a pecu- 
liar interest to her history ; perliaps no other feature has contributed 
more to its success as a business enterprise. The complete work, in four 
yt up in the tasteful style of the specimen sheets before 


octavo volumes, gi 


us, will form a handsome and valuable addition to any library, 


Poems of George P. Morris, with a Memoir of the Author. Fourth 
edition. New York: Charlies Scribner. 


Tue recent death of Morris has endeared his effusions more and more to 
his many admirers, and we are glad to know that such generous enthusiasm 
is producing its fruit so bountifully, especially among ladies of culture 
and sensibility, that a new and enlarged edition of his poems is in con- 


templation, It is, however, rather of the man than of his works that we 


intend to speak on the present occasion, With our estimate of the former 


most of our readers are acquainted; but we are averse to praising the 


pris ite virtues of even our most familiar and beloved friends to their face 
This has been particularly our feeling in the case of Morris, with whom 
we have been on terms of the closest intimacy for several years. 

None had better opportunities of knowing him for the last seven years 
of his life than we. ‘To no other person outside his own household did he 
express his mind more freely, either in his letters or conversation ; and 


ve ean truly say that we have never known him to utter an unkind word 


even of those whose persistent depreciatory criticisms gave him most 


pain, Ifa former friend took offenee at anything he said or did, how- 
| | 


agesign, ie evil 


ced all the anxiety and solicitude of an 





ever harmle 


ro oth 





‘nce or anything unkind had 


been intended, so that a full reconciliation might take place. 


atfectionate child to convinee him tl 


We shall never forget how unhappy he felt, when a misunderstanding 


of this kind took place between himself and a well-known literary gentle- 





man of Phil ia. » latter, though as generous and warm-hearted 





hiladelph 
as he is brilliant and eloquent, entertained a strong feeling of resentment 
towards Morris, which lasted for some years, Satisfied that one as well 
as the other meant well, and was actuated by honorable motives, we cheer- 
fully w dertook the task of mediator: and we indulge in no exaggeration 
when we say that we remember no act of our lives which atforded us 
greater pleasure, orto which we can now look back with a stronger feel 
ing of self-gratulation, than the cordial reconciliation which we were in- 
strumental in effecting between Morris and his former friend of the genus 
irritabile. 

Of Willis he always spoke not as of a partner, but as of a brother. If 
the former had any fanlts, the latter either could not see them or wonld 


not. Often we have heard Morris say: * Many misunderstand Willis; if 
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they knew him as well asI, they would not believe him guilty of an un- 
generous orunkind act.” He would press this argument with so much 
warmth, and adduce so many cogent reasons in support of it, that we con- 
fess we had ourselves a strong predilection in favor ot Willis before we had 
ever seen the poet of Idlewild, Surely, thought we, he must possess noble 
qualities, whatever may be hisfollies, who has inspired so deep and lasting 
an affection, even in so genial a mind as that of the author of ** Woodman, 
spare that Tree;” and our experience since has satisfied us that we were 
not mistaken in our opinion. We have carefully read the various remi- 
niscences of his late partner,which Mr. Willis has so affectionately given in 
the Home Journal, and we think they are creditable, not only to the 
two poets themselves, but to human nature. 

No sketch of Morris, however elaborate, could do either himself or 
Willis justice, if it did not embody more or less of the impressions of the 
latter; we will, therefore, quote an extract or two. In writing to the 
junior editor of the Home Journal, on the funeral day, Willis pays the 
following affectionate tribute to his late partner and friend: 


“ T had intended, in this number of the Home Journal, to give an account of 
the funeral of our beloved old friend; but one of those nervous headachies, to 
which I am periodically a victim, followed my return from the cemetery at 
Cold Spring, and, besides, I looked at the subject a little more seriously. It 
is to be remembered that I joined forces with Morris in 1830, ani that we 
have had a friendship, without dispute or difference, from that time to his 
grave. Here are thirty-four years of Literary Friendships, which he and I 
have enjoyed together, (including those with Halleck and Theodore Fay, 
Edgar Poe and Rufus Dawes, Fanny Forrester and Edith May, and so on 
through almost an unnumbered constellation,) and of which the limning is 
not to be done so hastily. I must have both time and a set of nerves freé 
from pain. Pardon me, if I, therefore, defer it. 

“ One word before closing. Morris’s funeral, passingly as it has occurred 
amid our turmoil of events,and reconciled as we were to his final relief from 
suffering, was not tearlessly witnessed. To most of us who were present it 
was a parting with one who, for a long life, was bluntly but infallibly good. 
Of his loyalty in an act of friendship, of his truthfulness in a matter of busi- 
ness, or of his tenderheartedness in a matter of charity, there could never be 
question. He was always sincere, affectionate, generous, appreciative of other 
men, and modest in himself. I seldom have seen so intrinsically worthy a man 
—so free from any possibility of human failing—as this same song-writer 
who is gone. 

“ We did not think, you and I, while celebrating the Fourth, by the brook 
at Idlewild, a few days since, that our senior brother, even then, prepared 
for his departure. But it was remarked-by his doctor that on that day his 
vital powers seemed fatally to give way, and he sank to sleep with the 
happy peacefulness of achild. As he lay in his coffin in the church, his face 
had resumed all its nobleness, all its calmness ; and it was in harmony with 
that list of pall-bearers—the Apostolic heads of Bryant and Professor Bart- 
lett, General Dix and General Sandford, Professor Weir and Gouverneur 
Kemble, showing of what metal thev were cast— and it was by these ‘ bright 
spirits’ that he was recognized and beloved. His mantle, my dear boy, has 
now descended upon you. Be content, sometimes (as he did), to wear it 


without me! 
“ Your ailing brother, 
“N. P. WILLIS.” 
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A few days subsequently Mr. Willis wrote as follows to the same 
gentleman : 


hy going home to the Highlands, after the funeral of our beloved old 
friend, | found the brook in our glen of cascades almost lessened by summer's 
drous gh t to silence—a hush, which, with our hearts, for these two or thr 
days, seemed the natural accordance ; for, in the silencing of the voice of 
Morris (in death), there was for many of us a loss of music to the worl 

“ And it will not be altogether irrelevant if 1 answer here a question 
which has been addressed to me in a letter—a gentleman (one of our Phila 
delphia subscribers) writing to inquire ‘whether the great song-writer was 
a musician.” He was undoubtedly, though technically it might be denied. 
He was that natural-born musician to whom all melody comes easy ; sing- 
ing never a song, that I know of, nor playing upon any manner of instru- 
ment, but with an ‘ear’ which, notwithstanding, was quite infallible. He 
could tell what was true, in tune or in verse, by a kind of instinct. That 
he passionately loved and enjoyed music I know, and though that might be 
a very unintellectual quality, there was in Morris a genius for what the 
soul also may share in the matter. With the musically inspired, as per 
formers or composers, 28 men or as women, he had a natural and insti: 
tive friendship ; and, that they all loved him, any faithful biographer, either 
of his hospitable days at Undercliff, or of our gt nial hours at the office of 
the Home Journal, would be very sure to record. I can chronicle, { Ol 
among those who loved him, in prose and poetry—with music or without— 
that his voice for me was a harmony of a lifetime.” 


iT 


We might fill pages with similar extracts from the reminiscences 
already published by Mr. Willis. Nor has he contented himself wi 
giving expression to his own affectionate sorrow in his own language; he 
has carefully reproduced whatever he has found appropriate or worthy 
of the subject among the obituary notices of Morris’s numerous literary 
friends, 

he peculiar merits of Morris’s Songs are so well known that it would 
be superfluous to do more than allude to them in a hasty notice like the 
present, especially as we have given our impressions of them at |] th, 
with copious specimens, in a previous number of our Journal.*  Sutlice it 
to say here, therefore, that although the claim of Morris to be regard 
a poet in the higher and more restricted acceptation of the term may b« 
dis} vuted, none of his cor intrymen, who are qui alified to J judge e, will der y 
him the distinction of being the best song writer that America has 
hitherto produced ; this rank he has occupied by common consent for the 
last twenty years; and it has been fully ratified by some of the most 
eminent critics of Europe. 

Our lamented friend was born in the city of New York, in October, 


1801. Ilis father, an English gentleman of means, was the nephew 


Robert Morris, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence , but 
he died when George was a mere boy. His mother, who was the 

daughter of Sir Thomas Manning, of England, survived “Sy father 
only a few years; so that George was thrown on his own reso ‘ 


at an early age. In this emergency he entered the printing « 


*No. vili., p. 377 et. seq 
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George F. Ilopkins, where he soon became a good compositor. In 1814- 
15, he wrote several songs of a national character, which acquired exten- 
sive popularity; and it was the success thus attained which turned his 


attention to literature as a profession, and induced him to become a con- 





tributor to several journals of the day. In 1819, he married Miss Jane 
Dobson, of Staten Island, a lady of fine personal charms, but who died 
after giving birth to one child. In 1825, he married his second wife, 


Mary Worthington, the beautiful and accomplished daughter « 
fort r em) loyer, who was the grandson of mt phen lop “ins, al other 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. To this estimable lady he 


is warmly devoted; no husband or wife ever lived more happily 


ti r. It isnot to be wondered at, therefore, that since her death, 





took place in November, 1859, General Morris has never been the 


’ i viually d <1, notwithstanding the tender solicitude and 
constant care of his children, especially of his two daughters, who de- 


] 


serve to be known to the world as models of affection and devoted- 





ness, We do not mean that his son, William II. Morris, was not equally 





solicitous for his health and comfort, but the war called him to the 
field iike so many others. But whatever could be done by ason for a fa- 
t such a distance, and under such circumstances, was not forgotten 
by the former, and the poet had the further consolation to see his son 
promoted before his death to the rank of brigadier-general, for his bra- 
very ls lin the fi ld. 





During the month of Q tober, 1861, Gene ral Mor 


of rheumatism, from the effeets of which he never entir 





tho 1 at times he rallied pave hopes of returning 

vous system, however, was prostrated by long continued debility, and after 
Ls rie Of three years and ten months nature gave way. ile had been 
sick this time but six days. During most of this time he slept, and finally, 


’ 


on the 6th of July, 1864, he passed peacefully away. Ilis friends regarded 





it as providential that his son had been wounded on the 9th of May pre- 
viously at the battle of the Wilderness, as he was thereby permitted to 
soothe the dying hours of his beloved parent, 
BELLES LETTRES. 
Mae By At rAJ.E cathe wf 6 Dieta, 1 9 . ar) 
aii id. DV 4 ‘USTA J. EVANS, author ol bewah, 12mo., pp. 469, 
New York: M. Doolady, 1864, 

We have seldom read a more whimsical novel than this: no one of 
the least perception could d bt that it is uN 7% k ¢ 1 had 
never he of Miss Evans as the author. But by this we mean no re- 
fle pon it on the cor rv. we cheerf v ] t that the 1 yk is 


would have mixed up love and geology, astronomy and pulitics, woman's 








ra] 
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rights and the abolitionists, secession and the fine arts, as Miss Evaus has 
done. That the lady has read, observed, and retlected much, is suffi- 
ciently evident, and far be it from us to deny that she possesses talent of 
no mean order. These qualifications have enabled her to write a very 
lively and readable book, but one composed of exceedingly incongruous 
materials. She talks much about art; one of her principal characters 
(Clifton) is an artist; both Electra and Irene, the two principal female 
characters, are amateurs; but the story, if snch a series of fragments, 
loosely put together, with only a very slender thread uniting them, may 
be called, is written in defiance of all art. And yet if it had been other- 
wise, we doubt whether we should have read it as carefully as we have. 

After reading the graphic description we have in chapter xvii. of the 
various accomplishments and profound learning of Irene, we are the better 
prepared to relish those fine touches of nature in the love scenes, for some 
of the latter are among the best we have everseen. The great fault of 
American novel writers is, that they make their lovers too cold, too dis- 
tant and formal, too much like machines ; they make them discuss the deli- 
cate affairs of the heart with as much sang froid as if the subject were the 
latest fall in the stock market, or the next meeting of the General Refor- 
mation Society. As if to make amends for this, they give them charms 
in profusion. Miss Evans does not err so much in either of these respects 
as several others we could mention, although, occasionally, she too makes 
her personages more like angels than men or women; and sometimes 
also she puts very naughty things into the mouths of her prettiest, most 
learned, and most accomplished women. We cannot undertake to illus- 
trate all this; but we think that a glance here and there, though almost 
at random, will show that we do not misrepresent our author. Thus, for 
example, although Irene is so great an astronomer that she has to send to 
Enrope expressly for instruments to enable her to carry on her obser- 
vations, and is nearly equally learned in various other sciences, not to 
mention the arts, she cannot make a civil answer to her uncle, who» 
kindly solicitous about her health, advises her to retire. 

‘**Trene, my child, it is one o'clock.’ 

Without looking up she raised her head towards the’clock on the mantel, 
and answered coldly : 

‘** You need not sit up to tell me the time of night ; I have a clock here,”’ &c. 

It is in vain he tells her that her father forbade her from sitting up in 
this manner; from all appearances she would have been as little influenced 
by the advice of her father, as she was by that of her uncle. But she is 
as beautiful as she is learned, which may, perhaps, be regarded as an 
excuse for her wilfulness. The following passage atfurds a pretty fair 
specimen of our author’s descriptive powers : 

‘She sat there just as he had seen her several times before, with her arms 
crossed on the table, the large celestial globe drawn near, astronomical cata- 
] ies Scattered about, and a thick folio open before her She wore a loose 
wrapper, or robe de chambre, of black velvet, lined with crimson silk and girded 
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with a heavy co 1. The sleeves were very full, and fell away from 

the arms, exposing then m mmpled elhows, and rendering their pearly whiteness 
- . — ‘ 

more apparent hy contrast witht hue of the velvet, while the broad round collar 


was pressed smoothly down, revealing the polished turn of the throat. The ivory 








comb lay on the table, and the unbound hair, falling around her shoulders, 
ewept ver the back of her ¢ nd trailed on the carpet. A miracle of statuesque 
beauty was his queenly e, yet he could not look at her without a va 
feeling of awe, of painful a ehension ; and, as he stood watching her motion- 
less figure, in its grand vet graceful pose, he hed involuntarily. She rose, 
shook back her meugnitic t hair, and approached him Her eyes, so like deep, 
im azure lakes, crossed by no ripple, met his, and the clear, pure voice echoed 





On another occasion Irene is waited on by Col. Anbrey, who is “clad 


in the handsome, glittering uniform which showed his nobly-proportioned 


a ud powerful fig? re 80 advantageously” (p. 361), and when she made her 


appearance, “ her dress was of Swiss muslin, revealing her dazzling shoul- 
ders, and every dimpli and curve of her arma.” &¢e. (p. 362). Quite an in- 
teresting sight, it must be admitted. That one whose shoulders dazzled in 


} 


such a manner should speak like an ordinary mortal, was, of course, not 


tn he x per ted. Accordingly we are told that “the crystal cal 1eas of 
the countenance was broken at last; a new, strange light brimmed the un- 
,” 


. , . - , , 27 
homable eyes, and broke in radiant ripples roun l the matchless mouth, 


There is far too much of this sort of dialect: did we venture to offer 
a little friendly advice to Miss Evans, we would hint that language like 
atural, that its effect is somewhat like that of a heavy brush 
whic! daubs rather than paints, We have now pointed out the cravest 
r, but it will afford us much more pleasure to point out 

her beauties, and they are sufliciently abundant. i 
The love scene in chapter xii. is finely conceived. Mr. Clifton, an ar- 
tist. is so much charmed with the sketches of the young and beautiful 
Electra, that he invites her to reside in his house and becomé his pupil. 
She accepts ; the artist loves her; she gives him friendship in return. One 


vy he finds her admiring a portrait which proves to be that of her cousin, 





} 
) 


who is also her beloved. The artist becomes jealous, and tries to divert her 


ntion, She takes offence and addresses her master.in no very gentle 





language. ‘* Youtranscend your privilege, sir, when you attempt to cate- 
chize me thus. I deny the right of any one on earthto put such questions 


to me, and to make such assertions” (p. 145). Further on the artist ven- 
} 


tures to remark, in allusion to her atiection for her cousin: 


‘Fl 
“*«Unwomanly! If so, made such 

I deny it. Which is most unwomanly—to yield to the mercil ss importunfty 
of one to whom I am indebted ; to give my hand to one whose touch chills 
the blood in my veins; to promise to become his wife, when the bare 





tra Gray, you are unwomanly in your unsought love.’ 
by your unmanisness. Unwomanly ! 





thought sickens my soul,’ &c.—p. 148. 


he scolds the poor artist through all the moods and tenses, 


In short, sh 


til “staggering back he sinks into his arm-chair.” We are told that, 
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“without a word, she passed him, and went up to her own room.” But 


reflection soon brings remorse and tenderness; she resolves to make 


all 
the amends in her power. We will allow the author to describe the scene 
that followed, and it will be seen that it is such as needs no comment. 
None who know anything of woman’s nature, will deny that she has no 


more promineut trait in her character, than this noble and self-sacrilicing 
generosity. 


‘For a time the scales balanced ; she could not conquer her repugnance to 
remaining in his home; then a grave and its monumental stone were added, 
and, with a groan, she dropped ber face in her bands. At the expiration of two 
hours she locked the portrait from view, and went back to the studio. The 
house was very quiet; the ticking of the clock was distinctly heard as she 
pushed the door open and glided in. Involuntarily she drew a long, deep 
breath, for it was like leaving freedom at the threshold, and taking upon herself 
grievous bonds. The arm-chair was vacant, but the artist lay on one of the 








sofas, with his face towards the wall, and on a small table beside him stooda 
crystal bowl of cracked ice, a stained wine-glass, and a vial containing some 
dark purple liquid. Approaching softly, she scanned the countenance, and 
tears gathered in her eyes as she saw how thin and hollow were the now i! dl 
cheeks; how the lips writhed now and then, as if striving to suppress bitter 
words. The beautiful brown hair was all tossed back, and she noticed that 
along the forehead clustered many silver threads. One hand was thrust w - in 
his vest, the other thrown up over the head, grasping a fresh han ig ef. 
Softly she took this hand, and, bending over him, said in a low, thrilling tone : 


‘Mr. Clifton, I was passionate and hasty, and said some unkind thi 
which I would fain mecall, ond for which I beg your pardon. I thanl 
you for the honor you would have conferred on me, and for the unmerited lo 





you offered me. Unless it were in my power to return that love, it would be 
sinful to give you my hand ; but, since you desire it so earn aa I will promise 
to stay by your side, to do what I can to make you happs ; to prove, by my 
devotion, that Iam not insensible to all your kindness, that Iam very grateful 


for the affection you have given me. I comeand offer you this, as a poor return 
for all that 1 owe you; it is the most my conscience e will permit me to tender 
My friend, my master, will you accept it, and forgive the pain and sorrow I 
have caused you?’ 

‘* He felt her tears falling on his fingers, and, for a moment, neither spoke ; 
then he drew her hands to his lips and kissed them tenderly.’’—pp. 150-1 


"i. 


Miss Evans has acquitted herself so admirably in the sketch, of which 
this is but a small fragment, that we have but little disposition to criticise 
even what is most erronecus in her chapters on Secession, which, however, 
are by no means the least interesting part of her book. It had been bet- 
ter, notwithstanding that our author had left the discussion of politics to 
politicians. We do not charge her with ignorance of the subject; we blame 
her rather for understanding it too well; although, if she is acquainted 
with the influences which brought about the present war, she does not in- 
dicate them very clearly. Speaking of Mr. Lincoln’s election, our author 
remarks: “ Abolitionism, so long adroitly cloaked, was seemaphentie cla 


in robes of state—shame less now and hideous ; and WwW hile the North look 


upon the loathsome face of its political Mokanna, the South prepared for 
resistance,” (p- 337.) We have often thought that the intemperate eal 
of certain abolitionists did much mischief; but abolitionism, or the desire 


to abolish slavery, can hardly be regarded as either “shameless” or 
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She reached our range. Our broadside On, on, with fast increasing speed 


rang, The silent monster came, 
Our heavy pivots roared ; | Though all our starboard battery 
Ard shot and shell, a fire of hell, | Was one long line of flame. 
Avainst her sides we poured } 
She heeded not, no gun she fired, 
God's mercy! from her sloping roof | Straight on our bow she bore : 
The iron tempest glanced, | Through riving plank and crashing 
As hail bounds from a cottage thatch, | frame 
And round her leaped and danced ; Her furious way she tore 
Or when against her dusky hull Alas! cur beautiful, keen bow, 
We struck a fair, full blow, That in the fiercest blast 
The mighty, solid iron globes | So gently folded back the seas, 
Were crumbled up like snow, [ They hardly felt we passed ! 


“The Crossing at Fredericksburg” is very much inferior to this in 
every respect; indeed, it is only by aconsiderable stretch of courtesy 
that we can call the former poetry, or any more appreciative name than 
tolerably graphic prose in the form of verse. But, we will present the 
reader a stunza or two, so that he may judge for himself.” 

‘‘Where go they?’ “* Across the river.”’ 

‘OQ God! and must I lie still, 

While that drum and that measured trampling 
Move from me far dwn the hill ?"’ 


‘How many?’ “ ] judge, four hundred.’’ 
**Who are they? I'll know to a man.” 
‘*Our own Nineteenth and Twentieth, 
And the Seventh Michigi — 

This is not the genuine article, Mr. Boker; it is rather lame—too much 
in the doggerel style. Nor is “ Hooker’s Across” much better, What és 
much better, though not the best in the book, is the tribute paid by our 
author to a negro regiment. Indeed, he soars to quite & respect ible 
height in his admiration of negro valor; if we are to judge by Mr. Bo- 
ker's poetry, the black man is not only equal to the white in bravery and 
intrepidity, but greatly his superior. There must be some mistake, how- 


ever. Naturalists and physiologists tell us that the brave are apt to com- 


press their lips, or give a simultaneous shout, when about to make an on- 


slaught on the enemy; whereas, it seems the negroes had their mouths 


Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine,” &c 
But the “ Ode to America” is really a good poem, although we protest 
against mixing up the girls so closely with the wine; and yet this is not 
the worst treatment the fair receive atthe hands of Mr. Bok« r, aS may 
be seen from the very first line of his ode. With this exc« ption, how- 
ever, it is unquestionably a spirited piece; indeed, we are willing to 
admit that such is its merit that it is worth the price of the whole book, 


We copy the two first stanzas, merely premising that they are by no 


means the best of the poem, although the author waxes rather ambitious 


and hyperbolical in style as he approaches the end, 
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No more of girls and wine, 
No more of pastoral joys, 
No after-si in 
Of bearded kings, who, at their nation’s birth 
As children play with toys, 
Made merry with our earth 
No more, no more of these! 
The girls are pale 
The wine is drunken to the lees ; 
Still are the bleatings of the woolly fold; 
The olden kings look thin and cold, 
Like dim belated ghosts 
That hurrying sail 
Towards their dark graves, 
Along the brightening coasts, 
And sapphire hollows of the crested waves, 
Chased by the golden lances hurled 
From the young sun above his cloudy world, 





ing for some antiqu 


My country, let me turn to thee, 
With love and pride that glow 
Pure as twin altar-fires which blow 
Their flames together to one Deity 
Look where I may, 
O land beneath the iron sway 
Of the strong hand ;— 
O land cored through and through 
By thy own faithless brand ; 
} Land of once |} Lppy homes, 
To whose now darkened doors 
The hand of Sorrow comes, 
Keuly and late, and pours, 
With no soft pi ‘+, or no warning beat, 
Her urn of bitter tears before thy feet ! 





The volume will be extensively, if not universally, re 


g 
much higher pretensions than Mr. Boker, and we would 


them accordingly. 


1. The IIome Cirele: A collection of Piano-forte Mn 





of the most favorite Marches, Polkas, Redowas, Sch 
Vuzurkas, Quadrilles, Dances, &e. Being a Reposit 
Parlor and Drawing-Room Recreations. V¥o. i 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

9, Operatic Pearls; A Selection of the most charming S 


¥e 


Trios, &e., &e., with English, French and Italian w 
200, Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Owr1ne to some mistake or other, these are the first 


f 
> 


only every quarter, but every month, nay every week, 


is Journal. 






we can devo e 





army and navy; but the admirers of poetry in general, 1: 


have found their way to our table for quite ¢ 
period. Not, indeed, but we have had music enough fro: 
Boston, as well as of New York and Philadelphia, quite a 


099 


iin the 


dies as well as 


gentlemen, will find it more attractive than the productions of poets of 


‘ommend it to 


(; ps 
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vot M for 
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serve it for the best issued from the American press, That we regard 
Ditson’s in this light we need hardly remind our readers, especially as 
h us, themselves, in our estimate of it 


> 
> 


New Yorkers need not feel jealous, however, for if Boston can boast the 
best music, New York can boast the best musical instruments, that is, we 
can set Steinway nst Ditson: the best American pianos against 
the best piano-musie; and in doing so, we are reminded of Keats’ 


beautiful ode on a Grecian urn, especially of that stanza in which we are 


1. ! r veet. but those unheard 
lre sweet t Sol pipes play 
The two books now before us sre each excellent in its kind. The 


“Tlome Cirele” embraces many of the best lyrics of different nations, 


Eng , Irish, Seotch, Italian, French, German, Spanish, American, &e. 


together with some choice operatic gems. Some idea may be formed of 
the multifarious variety of pieces in the “‘Ilome Circle,” from the fact 
that t t e ot contents o Ipi In s ll 
ty} {mong the more familiar air d March, 





Wy ters Funeral March by Beethoven), The Bohemian Girl, Home, 
weet Ilome, Kate Kearney’s March, Comin’ thro’ the Rye, Cor 


gc, Land of Sweet Erin, Paddy Carey, Ben Lomond 








« A 
It w ifficient to say of “ Operatic Pearls” that it is worthy of 
its tit] nd this is no exaggeration of its merits; for it contains the best 
gems from Don Giovanni, Lucrezia Borgia, Sonnambula, Traviata, Norma, 
Favorita, Huguenots, I] Flaunto Magico, &e., &e., &c. Indeed it is not too 
} o ¢ rs } »] Pal + + + a } 
I ysny that a dozen such pieces, n Lo Inention scores, as su ché d 


Thi 4 iteous Idol), from Lucia, Parigi O cara (O loved Italy), from 


Traviat 3 ] Bre 1] aga intomo (Flo ting Breezes), from the Sicilian 
Ves} 7 re me’ pit ¢ I love Thee far more dearly), from Capuletti, 
Nobil 1 1 ¢ tanso (Sweeter than Wealth), from Huguenots, &c., &c., are 
worth the price of both books 


Christian IIome-Life: A Book of Examples and Principles, 12mo., p 


228. American Tract Society. boston, 1864. 


’ 
bs 


We think there is no family of any Christian denomination that could 
fail to derive benefit from the perusal of this volume. In taking it up, 


we co 2 we did not ourselves intend to read more of it than what we 


thonght would be sutticient to give us a pretty accurate idea of its charac- 
ter - writtel so attractive a style, the precepts of morality arego 





appro tely introduced, and the youthful mind is so thoroughly convinced 





of th tance of religious train that we have almost unconsciously 
passe f page to page to the ¢ il. The chapters on Piety at Home, 
Sor I course, the I ition of Character, and Teaching and Train- 
ing, « rt ilar attention. These su cts are always interesting; 











but in the present case the at 
charm which is all the more 
pres nt day esnecially in be 


Every chapter is inters] 








men eminent in various ¢ is bro it 

en rapport with diff t mi rht to lear 

a useful lesson, and one wl short, the 

author of * Christian Home-Life” understands the philosophy of teaching 
+] } ’ - tet fl ‘ 

youth how to appreciate the value of knowleuge, 











State of Ne York, pp. elxxxvii., 778. Albany, 1864 

No thoughtful mind, that has any idea of the signification of numbers 
can give even a cursory glance at this portly volume, wi it re ing 
from it a multitude of suggestions. Could the vast and multifarious in- 
terests which it represents stated in plain figures, they would seem as 
fabulous as the story of A lin and his Wonderful | Phat a consid- 
erable proportio the “statements” which it contains deal in the f 3 
and 1 te is quite as largely as the Arabian i s, is indeed too 
true. It is well known by all who have taken any pains with the * work- 
ing’ of Insurance at the present day, that it is a very common mist ke 


with a certain class of insurance functionaries to call a hundred a thous- 
and, a thousand five hundred thousand, &c., &e. 


+ 


Nor is it so easy to detect tlre error as it might 





the casual observer. The oflicers of any company may clai 
apparent reason, that they know their own | siness better than 


else. Many may suspect from what they know of their resources and 
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of insurance, any more than it is a reflection on the rold coin of a nation 
to say that there are, sometimes, spurious imitations of it, against which 
the} lic oughtto be on its guard, 

It must be admitted, that our State Superintendent contributes not a 


little to the protection of the unwary. We cannot indeed always agree 


with Mr. Barnes. We think he sometimes becomes a shield to those who 
deserve to be denounced and exposed; and that at other times he indulges 
jn no cht exaggeration as to the amount of confidence which ought to 
be piace Lin certain ec mpanies, But we do not believe that he does either 


intentionally ; on the contrary, we feel certain that he means to act 





honestly and impartially ; and what is more, we cheerfully add that so 
far as we can judge trom a4 pretty close scrutiny of his official action, he 


is more generally right than uny other man we know would be likely to 
be were he placed in the same position, That he is disposed to publish 
whatever facts of any public importance come to his notice, we have 
abundant evidence in his Annual Reports; and, so far as we can learn, or 
know, from experience, he is always equally willing to afford the press 
every proper facility at his command to detect error wherever it may be 
found, nnd give it full and early publicity. 


That these various influences —espe ially the habit of discussing and 


criticising insurance operations—are producing salutary results, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to observe. Mere pretenders to the business of underwriting 
are soon found out, and are taught to understand that they must either 
improve their morals, or turn their attention to some calling for which 
honesty and integrity are not so essentially necessary. Before we advert 


to any particulars given in the voluminous Report before us, we may call 
attention to a somewhat remarkable fact, which has, perhaps, not occurred 
to many, namely, that very few, if any, of the many companies that have 
their offices in basements enjoy much of the publie contidence; for our 
own purt, we cannot remember one at this moment, in whose policy we 
could place the least confidence, It is not the honest basements, however 
that have injured the reputation of the companies which have taken 
possession of them; on the contrary, it is the latter, which, by their bad 
conduct, have cast a stigma on the former 

A little retlection will show that it requires a large amount of credulity 


on the part of the public to believe that a company which cannot afford 
to pay for a decent ottice above the level of the street, but, perhaps, shares 
even the basement and its two or three desks, half a dozen chairs, &c., 
with one or two other companies of the same genus, is capable of insuring 
life or property to the amount of hundreds of thousands. But there is 
no lack of just such faith in our community. The same numerous class 
who believe that a particular pill, bolus, or bottle will cure them of all 
manner of diseases, will see no difficulty whatever in the anomaly that a 


company that is not worth $5,000 in the world, in money, value, or credit, 
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r, can pay $100,000, on demand, as if it eould reproduce t! 
. call ] and mall fal hich fad lar 
two barley loaves and two small fishes, which fed so large 
igry Jews 
lr ie * the mar rauds committed by underwriters of t] 
n view ot the many frauds committe by underwrit Ss Of this class, 





it is not to be wondered at that several states are adopting measures the 


object of which is to protect their citizens against companies which under- 
hil } ] 


take to issue policies, while they lack either the means or the will to 


affurd any real protection when it is needed. Mr. Barnes gives an 


“= > os 
Mistance, @s lOlOWS ¢ 


‘* The proposed passage by the state of California of an act requiring all insu- 
rance companies net incorporated under the laws of that state, to make a spe- 
cial deposit with some citizen, who shall be approved by the Comptroller, of 
the sum of 375,000, in United States or California state stocks, or in stocks or 


bonds of the city and county of San Francisco, for,the security of policy holders, 





ess in that state, has again 
forced public attention to the consideration of the whole system of state de- 
posits, as appiicable to insurance companies and the business of insurance be- 
tween the various states of the Union.’’—p. vii. 


as a pre-requisite to the transaction of any bus 


In our opinion this would be a judicious arrangement; for we happen 
to know that it is not directed against honest, reliable companies, but 
against companies proverbial, wherever known, for their endless efforts 
to evade payment. Companies such as we have named, do not need to 
press their policies on the people of California, or any other state. To 


our own knowledge citi is of San Franciseo send dire¢ tly to New York 





for the policies of the Columbian Marine, Mercantile Mutual, Washington 


(Fire), New York Life, auc, It seems that formerly the same people were 


} 


Pp 
in the habit of taking policies, almost forced upon them by local 


aygel ts, 
of the Metropolitan (Fire and Marine), the Neptune, &., of this city, but 
that learning that the capital of the former had become “ impaired,” and 
that the latter was about to give up the ghost altogether, they resolved 


to pursue a different course in future. We cannot agree, therefore, with 
Mr. Barnes in his comments on the contemplated Insurance Law of Cali- 
fornia, ‘* No apparent necessity,” he says, “ has dictated this unfriendly 
step on the part of our Pacitic neighbors; no recent frauds by Eastern 
companies are reported, nor any failure to pay claims for losses when duly 
established by the usual proofs, or by litigation in the state courts of Cali- 
fornia.”—(Ins. Report, p. vii.) 

This may be true, but we have received assurances of a very different 
state of facts. If no frauds have been committed, wl y is a deposit law 
deemed necessary? It may be said that Ohio did not need her deposit 
law of 1856, and that it was her disloyalty to the Union that led Ten- 
nessee to pass such a law in 1860. But can a similar excuse be urged for 
the New York law of 1851, by the provisions of which all companies 
transacting the business of life insurance in this state were required to 
deposit $100,000, or its equivalent? It is true that this law was repealed 


in 1853, but the law enacted in its stead, and which is still in force, re- 
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company also, since he could then insure the passengers against the 
effects of the bad odor of his ships. 

‘wo other fire companies recently inaugurated—namely, the Croton 
and the International—seem to promise well; but we have not yet suf- 


ficient data within our reach to ens 





le us to give any definite opinion as 

to the amount of confidence to which either is e1 titled ; although so far 

as certain external appearances may be regarded as a criterion, we should 
, 


rather tl 


r think that both companies have honest intentions. 
The Washington Insurance Company, now nearly fourteen years in 


active operation, continues to make rapid progress in well doing. Its 





ets amount at the present time to $600,000. For the last three years 


ars 


its serip dividend has been sixty per cent. Since the commencement of 


the parti ipation system it has paid $200,000 to its stock-holders; and 
during the last year it paid more than $50,000 to its profit-sharing patrons, 


rhese facts and figures afford the best evidence that the principal officers 


of the Washingtoa (Fire) fully understand the business of underwriting. 
; 


ily increasing evidence of the prosperous con. 


We hare alsoto note the stead 





dition of the Hope Fire Insurance Company. Thus, for example, it has 
paid its stock holders the snug sum of = 0,000 in eash, for dividends 
si e the first of Jan last, besides paying losses to the amount of 





$30,000, and there still remained, on the first of July. a net s irplus of 


nearly $70,000 
There are several companies whose operations seem suspicious, and 
which we had consequently intended to criticise in this number; but as 
' 
our t 


sheets go to press we learn some particulars, which, whil they 


} 


tend to confirm what we had heard previously, are of such a nature as to 





render it « Xp dient to make a further investigation before making charges 
and Living mes, 


We are glad to learn that the facts thus far fully justify our prediction 
of the snecess of the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company. Its opera- 
tions durir r the fret ther 


ring e firs ree months of its existence are fully equal to those 


of the first vear of any of our best companies ; and it’ is now issuing from 





< to ten policies perd There are various reasons for the public eonfi- 
a e of which this atfords so agreeable an evidence; but it is sufficient to 


mention here that the president of the Globe Mutual has been longer in 


the life insurance business than any other underwriter in this country ; 
! that he has combined in his system all the improvements of Europe 
and America. Ina word, the Globe is producing a veritable revolution 
fe insurance. Two of the several inducements w hich it otlers would be 

it by themselves to render it highly popular and prosperous ; thus 
who have no wives or families can make the amount insured on 


thew ] Ves ] val e to themselves at the ace of nity, sixty, s venty, Xe, 


Lest t mig die before attaining the specified ege, they may make the 
al nt payable to whom they wish, in the event of their not surviving; 
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and what is, perhaps, a still greater advantage, no one forfeits the policy 
of this company because he is no longer able to pay the annual rate, but 
will be entitled at any time to an amount proportioned to what he has 
paid. The best evidence we can give of our own implicit confidence in 
the new company, is the fact that although we had already insured our 
life in other companies, we have not hesitated to secure a policy from th« 
Globe, 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON & CO., 
GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Gdlines, Ceas, Groceries,  f 


FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 


TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, ETC. 





2oo——_— 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reason- 


able prices. 
Goods Delivered Free in any part of the City. 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 

Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford 
to sell the best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at 
the lowest rates they can be procured in this country. 

190 Fifth Avenue, 
(MADISON SQUARE), 


NEW YORK. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


COLUMBIAN (MARINE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STS. 


New York, January 29, 1864, 
Statement of the affairs of the Company for the sixth fiscal 
year, ending December 31, 1863 : 
Premiums on unexpired risks, December 31, 1862, $249,998 17 
Premiums received from that date to December 


ls SE 64bs-bicenditesesssdiwsedwwnbancue 3,002,258 59 
Total Amount of Promiams..........0.0scccsescceces $3,252,256 76 
Premiums marked off, as earned during the year (less Return 
Premiums), and Interest received on Investments......... $2,362,842 02 
Losses paid during the year........ en F RF 
Re-insurances, Expenses, State and Government 
Stinks aie dare bins! Hdeemidaieous oaladewabasemande 204,628 19 


Excess of Earned Premiums: over Losses, 


- 1,225,778 69 


ey ea ee eee cecccccolfh dete OS 

Add Undivided Balance of December 31, 1862.. 117 68 
~ - 1,157,181 01 
Reserve for Estimate Claims unadjusted and other contingencies $41,206 49 


In accordance with the provisions of the Charter of the Com- 
pany, the Board of Directors have resolved to apply the profits 
of the year as follows : 

Profits to be divided. ..............000«. $695,974 52 
Cash Dividend to Dealers holding Certificates of 
Return, on Premiums earned during the vear and 
paid, payable on and after February 10, 1864... 269,614 80 
Sieninianiaatiincnaion 426,359 72 
Deduct Dividend already paid to Stockholders, being accrued in- 
terest (free of Government Tax) on Cash Capital............ 57,895 20 
$368,464 52 
Deduct Interest on Scrip issue of 1862, payable (free of Govern- 
ment Tax) on and after March 10, 1864, being 6 per cent. on 


I GE Gs NE bik koe 40 00s OSs ereaeR Eee 1,474 20 
$366 717 32 


Of this residue Tuirty PER cent. will be paid in Cash to Stock- 
holders, on and after March 10, 1864 (free of Government 
Tax), as follows: ox O_p Srock, 12 pgr cent., and on New 
URN, ae WN UN nh ence sieeedaneredaesekendsaieus 110,000 00 
$256,717 32 
There will also be a Scrip Divinenn payable (free of Government 
Tax) on and after June 1, 1864, on the Cash Capital as fol- 
lows : on Ox_p Stock, 7 per cent., and on New Srock, 5 per 
cent., making the total Dividend for the year, paid to Stock- 
holders, equal to 26 per CENT 
Pavable, in Cash, on and after March 10, 1864, (free of Govern- 
ment Tax,) to Makers of Security Notes, being 4 per cent. 
Oli GES CE WUD I oo 4.6 6 0:056006-06.604600660%6 0000008 1,313 50 





55,403 82 
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Payable in Scrip (free of Government Tax), on and after June 1, 
1864, to Dealers on Earned Premiums on Risks terminating 


without loss (estimated at $1,700,000), 15 per cenT......... $255,000 00 
Undivided balance....... Sebudeedkee cee steve awuixenes $403 82 


Tue ComMPANY HAVE THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
United States, New York City, and other Stocks.......... - $330,375 00 
Accrued Interest, Gold at market value, Salvages and other Se- 


SING bcc ceknkns 2oe bbe kOseks eke vadtee abbaank enn xeedos ‘ 714,992 61 
Cash in Banks and Loans on demand...............e-eeeee0- 651,517 $81 
Bills Receivable and Premium Notes...................0-- 1,413,679 Y4 
Scrip of Insurance Companies, Balances due from Agents, and 

Sundry Claims due the Company...........ccccecsccccecccs 30,374 44 

Total amount of Assets. ........cccccccces uewadeue $3,140,930 80 


To tur Prestprst AND Boarp or Directors oF THE Convuwpran Insvrance Co. : 

We hereby certify that we have compared the above Statement with the 
Balance Sheet of the Company, and the Balance Sheet with its Books, and 
found them to conform. 

We have also examined the Cash Bank Balance, Securities, Bills Receivable, 
and other Assets, and found them to conform accurately with the above state- 
ment made by the Company. 

Evwarp Rowe, 

JOSEPH at 

Aubert G. Ler, ¢ 
January 29, 1864. Dan's W. Tuer, ) 


Committee, 


ON AND AFTER Ist FEBRUARY, 1864, Dealers with this Company will 
be allowed the option (to be signified at the time of application for insurance) 
of receiving in lieu of scrip, at the end of each year, RETURNS IN CASH 
guaranteed by certificate) of premiums paid and earned during the year, 
whether loss accrues or not, upon all new risks under the NEW YORK FORM 
OF POLICY, as foliows 

Ist. Upon all VOYAGE Risks upon CARGO, areturn of TWENTY-FIVE per 
CENT 

2d. Upon VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGHT, a return of TWENTY per cent 
$d. Upon TIME Risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOYAGE and TIME Risks 
upon Hulls, a return of TEN per CENT 

Such privileges, however, being confined to persons and firms, the aggregate 
of whose premiums upon such policies earned and paid during the year, shall 
amount to the sum of One Hundred Dollars. 





DIRECTORS: 


Fdaward Rowe, Albert G. Lee, Dan] W Teller. Joseph Morrison, 
Daniel W. Lord, George P. Deshon, John D. Bates. Jr., Wm. H. Popham, 
George Miln, 0. L. Nims, Charles Hickox, tC. Morris, Jr., 
John Atkinson, M. F. Merick, Robert Bowne, Ezra Nve, 

Thos. A.C Cochrane,Wm., B. Ogden, Lawrence Myers, Henry J. Cammann, 
Wm. H. Halsey, John Armstrong, S. N. Derrick, Thomas Lord, 

Thos. Berron, Bb. C. Morris, Moses Merick, tobert S. Holt, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Andrew J. Rich, David J. Ely, J. B. Griffin. 


B. C. MORRIS, President, 
THOS. LORD, Vice-President. 
Wa. M, Wultxey, 2d Vice-President and Secretary. 
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THE SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 





Our LETTER A FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is 
fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the 
best and cheapest and most beautiful of all F amily Sewing 
Machines yet offered to the public. No other Family Sew- 
ing Machine has so many useful appliances, for Hemming, 
Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, 
Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so much capac ity for a great variety of 
work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and with all kinds of 
thread. Great and recent improvements make our Family 
Sewing Machiuve most reliable, and most durable, and most 
certaiu iu action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
lock stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even 
of the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to 
use the letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family 
Sewing Machines are finished in chaste and e xquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of 
cunning workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects 
the machine when not in use, and when about to be operated 
may be opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustain 
the work. While some of the Cases, made out of the 
choicest woods, are finished in the simplest and chastest 
manner possible, others are adorned and embellished in the 
most costly and superb manner. 

It is absolute ly necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operi ation, so as to judge of its great capac ity and be auty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silks, twist, 
thread, needles, oil, &e., of the very best quality. 

Send for a PAMPHLET. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO,, 


458 Broadway, New York. 
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ss STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 


And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Refinishing, Kc. 


They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in garments. 
Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattas, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe, 
DYED SUCCESSFULLY. 
All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a Superior Manner. 


SILK, VELVET, AND OTHER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


Either made up or ripped apart. 
GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED, 


gay Goods received and returned by Express. Only one Office 
in New York. No office in the city of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO.. 


56 & 7 John Strect, New York, 
Two Doors from Broadway. 
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Ine [CE 


OF THE 


Aercantile Mutual Insurance Co. 
NO. 35 WALL STREET. 


New York, January 14, 1864 
The following statement of the affairs of the Company on the 31st Docem- 
ber, 1863, is submitted in accordance with the provisions of the Charte 





Premiums not marked off December 31, 1863.......... $712,118 sO 

iemiums on Policies issued from December 31, 1862, to Decen in- 
eG __ SIR RT ei ee  r ee 2E re 1,141,884 79 
WORD PROGID os ccccccecen cece ccce cscs cece cecteccecccscacses eae on 
Premiums marked off as earned December 31, 1863........... $1,165.741 64 
SO Tie ies. sc adadina tretaenwetadabe 5.070 60 
Net Earned Premiums..... wei nathan naaemndt -31,077,771 vA 


PAID DURING THE SAME PERIOD : 
Marine and Inland Losses (including losses by risk of 


war and estimate of unadjusted losses)......... $729,061 46 
” -Insurance, expenses, and bad debts, less returns 
DD Gace Gene. nencndedsebenedwan - 189,902 19 


Interest paid to Stoc kholders for July Dividend, to- 
ther with interest on Stock, payable in January, 
Ist4, and on outstanding S rip, payable in Febru- 


| eee BE ne ae ee ee 76,502 60 
é ——_—_ 945,466 25 
Earnings to be Divided.. os $132,304 79 
The Company had, on the Sist December, 1863, the wets Assets : 
United States, State, City, and other Securities.......... . $327,480 00 
Loans on Stocksand. eee ae 151,190 00 
Nr WN SI ood ciudad bauble e ae bantebee a alain aut 4,000 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank, including Gold Coin at market value, 99,162 73 
Cash in hands of Foreign Bankers............... ete aeons Lh ain 81,112 70 
Bills Receivable and uncollected Premiums..................-- 625,927 12 
Salvages and sundry Claims due the Company, and Scrip....... 156,089 28 
Interest accrued and not collected. ............ccccccccccccece 8,345 72 
Total Assets..... ... 81,431,307 553 
The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an : interest of Six per cent. on th 


outstanding certificates of Profits, to the holders thereof, or their legal r pre- 
sentatives, on and after Monday, the Sth of February next. 

They have also declared a dividend of Five per cent. to the Stockholders, pay- 

ble in cash, on and after Monday, the &th of February next. 
Trustees have also declared a dividend of Twelve per cent. on the net 
earned Premiums, entitled thereto, for the year ending 3lst December, 14 
to be issued in Scrip on and after Monday, the 4th of April next 
TRUSTEES: 





ph Walker, Aaron L. Reid, Cornelius Grinnell, Henry R. Kunhardt 
=} and, E\lwood Walter EF. E. Morgan John 8S. Wiliam 
Wilets, (, Colden Murray, Her. A. Sch her, W ul 
t L. Taylor, } Haydock Wh te, William Boyd, Cha Dimon, 
im T. F.ost, N. L. McCrea ly, James PD. Fish, A. William Heye, 
im Watt Daniel T. Wi Ss, G ge W. Hennings, Harold f - 
H y Eyre L. kdgerton, Francis Hathaway, Paul N. Spotford, 


ELWOOD WALTER, President, 
J. DESPARD, Secretary. CHARLES NEWCOMB, Vice-President, 
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CONTENTS OF DIFFERENT NUMBERS - 
OF 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS OF NO. III. 
December, 1860. 
Racor \ VI —A Glance at the Turkish Empire 
Fema'e Novelists. | Vil.—The Greek Tragic Drama—soy 
ind His Translators Vill French Romanevs and American Morals, 
under the Stuarts IX.—Notices and Criticisms 
of Modern Thovght. } 


CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 
March, 1861. 
Poetry VI.—The Saracenic Civilization in S 
| VIL —Mot ey’s United Netherlands 
‘s. VIil.—The Lessons of Revolutions 
nu Crit ms. 1X.—Quackery and the Quacked 
w Botauy | X.—Notices and C. iticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. V. 


June, 1861. 





t Civilization of the Hindoos VII.—The Sciences among the An¢ ts and 
ts and their Founder | Moderns 
Kentham aud His Theory of VITI.—Danish and =wedish Poetry 
ation IX —The Secession Reb thou ; why it must 
n irama—Aristophanes, be put dow 
I ch Literature X.—Notices and Criticisms 


suadas, their Position and Destiay 


CONTENTS OF NO. VI. 


September, 1861. 








tical Literature of Spain VIL.—Wills and Will Making 
Christian Andersen and His Fairy Vil.—Aristotle—His Life, Labors, and Inf 
is Tl!.—Carthage and the Carthaginian 
» of Music—The Opera. X1L.—Spasmodic Literature—VPhilip Tl 
The Sa ires and their Writings— X.—The secession Rebellion and its Sy 
Mm Necker thizers 
wt aud the Koran XI.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 


December, 1861. 





Men and Women of Homer VI.—Russia on the Way to India 
tha f Buckle’s Theory of Civiliza Vil. —Berkeley—His Lite and Writing 
t Vill.—Count De Cavour 
Bur ‘ toms and Obitual Lore. IX.—The Morals of Trade 
» Italian Literature X.—Notices and Criticisms 
y for a General Bankrupt Law 
CONTENTS OF NO. VIII. 
March, 1862. 
ut ‘elts VI —Bombastic Literature 
4 gb) Vil.—Influence of Comparative Ph cy on 
ile Fdueation ; Good, Bad, and In- Intellectual Dv t 
ferent VITI.—Our National Defens 
pher Martin Wieland 1X.—The Union, not a League, but a Perma 
meuts and New Uses of Coal nent Government 
Ga X.—Notices and Crit 
CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 
June, 1862. 
The Chinese Language and Literature VIl.—Sir Philip Sidney 
‘ Demonology, Ancient | VIII —Aurora Leigh 
ind Modern 1IX.—Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to ¢ 
rT 1s More and His Times. ians than to = rs 
ss a Representative Poem X.—The National Academy of Design an 
e Comedies of Motiere, its Great Met 
‘ Unity of Pursuit of the Xl.—Notices aud Crit 


Christian Ministry. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. &. 


Se tember, 1862 


I —Lucretius on the Nature of Things | VIl.—New Theories and New Discoveries in 
Il.—The Works and Influence of Goethe | Natural History 
Il]. —Madame ce Maintenon and Her Times VIII.—Poland—Causes and Cc juences of 
1V —Eilects of War and Speculation ou Cur er Fal 

reuey TX.—Quackery of Insurance Companies. 
V.—Sacred loetry of the Middle Ages. X.— Notices and Criticisms 


Vi.—The Laws and Ethics of War. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XI 


December, 1862 


I.—The Arts and Scier samong the Ancient VI.—André and Arnold 

Fgvptians Vil.—Bacon as an Fssayist 
Il.—New Fog and Individualism Vill.—Publishers, Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
Ill —Genius, Talent and Tact IX.—Direct and h ect Taxes at Home and 
V.—Ouglit our Great Atlantic Cities be Forti- \broa 

fled X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


V .—The Writings and Loves of Robert Burns 


ONTENTS OF NO. XII. 
March, 18638. 
1.—The Works and Influence of Schiller. | V1.—Orators and Floquence 
\ ul T es Vil. —Insurance Q kery a ts Organs 
] ( ure of t Human Voice Vill.—Charlemagne and | 
1V.—] nand H I s 1KX.—James Sheridan K Wiles 
V.—hiectru- Maguetisui and Kindred Sciences X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIII. 
June, 1863. 


I.—The Greek Tragic Drama—Zechy!us. VI.—Manhattan College 
1] | \ he A t nh ludians Vil —Wom Her lit ! and Capa! 
HE. —t hone ic Short-Hand } VIll.—Peruviat tiquities 


IV.—A | ‘ ind Literature IX.—Mar wture and Us f Artificial Pre 


q 11 X.—Not und Criticisms 
CONTENTS OF NO. XIV. 
Seplembe r, 1863 

I.—The Insane and their Treatment, Past Vil.—The Publie Schools of New York 

u Present Vill.—A Scandinavia and its Inhabit 
11. —The ¢ tls } ants 
HWi— wper and His Writings | 1X.—Sax Condition of Working Classes in 
IV.—t la md Chivalry | England 
VY ... Meteors X.—Com cements of ¢ ges, Semina 


Vi.—Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Chro ries, & 
bology XI.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XV. 
December, 1863 

I. —Prison I pline, Past and Present. Vil The H of Hapsburgh 
] Richard I sley sheridan. VIIL.—The Mexicans and their Revolutions 
Tl ‘ ft Medict from Iturbide to Maximilian 
1\ Girard ¢ ' ts Founder, IX.—The Gypsies, their History and Charac- 
\ \ rn ¢ tien ter 
V1.—Laplace aud His Discoveries | X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVI 
Varch, 1864 


’ 


I.—Source and Characteristic of Hindoo Civi- Vi.—Our Quack Doctors and their Perform 
Ziti Ances 

Wu ileont Decadence of Rome. VIIl.—Kepier and His Discoveries 

I e Brazilia mpir VIll.—Ancient and Modern Belief ina Future 

TV et ‘ati " His Conspiracy | Lite 


V.—Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet IX.—Notices and Criticism 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVII. 
June, 1864 
I Pythagoras and His Philosophy VI.—leibnitzasaPl sopherand Discr verer 
1 Hist i ces of Maryland Vil.—The Negro and the White Mau in 
nl ul) Literature, Past and Present Africa 
1V.—Cer sand Modes of Burial, Ancient ViIll.—Our Presidents and Governors Com 
r pared t Kings and Petty Princes. 
V.—College of the Holy Cross. | IX¥.—Notices and Criticisms 








SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF INSURANCE. 


Scrip Dividend for 1861—60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend for 1862—60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend for 1863--60 per cent. 


—_——___6¢9—___________. 


STATEMENT OF THE 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Capital, - - - - $400,000 
Assets, February Ist, 1864: 


U. S. Bonds (market value) - ° - $253,590 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, - - - - 132,445 50 
Demand Loans - - . 104.760 00 
Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents, 14,022 55 
Real Estate, - - - - - 35,048 45 


Miscellancous - - - - 45,269 95 


$585,136 45 
Unsettled Claims; - - - - - 2,326 00 





Capital and Surplus, - = = = $582,810 45 


A Dividend of (8) Eight per cent. is this day declared, 
payable on demand, in cash, to Stockholders. 


Also an Interest Dividend of (6) Six per cent. on out- 
standing scrip, payable 15th instant. 


ALSO, 

A Dividend of (GO) Sixty per cent. on the 
earned premiums of policies entitled to participate in the profits 
of the year ending 31st January, 1864. The scrip will be ready 
for delivery on and after 15th March prox. 

GEO. C, SATTERLEE, President, 
Hf. WESTON, Vice-President. 
Wa. K. Lornrop, Secretary. 
Wa. A. Scort, Ass’t Seere tary. 
New York, february 2, 1864. 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 





The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines. 


FROM PHILADELPILTA TO NEW YORK, 
AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF. 


LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ. : 

At 6 and 8, A. M., 12, M., and 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M. 
FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 

At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.30 and 6.45, P. M. 


Lines from New York for Philadelphia. 


Leave from foot of Cortlandt st. at 12, M., and 4, P. M., via Jersey City and 
Camden. At7and 10, A. M., 6, P. M., and 12 (night), via Jersey City and 
Kensington. 

From foot of Barclay st. at 6, A. M.,and2, P. M., via Amboy and Camden. 


1, North River, at 12, and 8, P. M. (Freight and Pas- 


From Pier No M., 4 


senger), Amboy and Camden. 


New York and Washington. 
Leave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8 and 10, A. M., and 7.30, P. M., 


and 12, nicht 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5and 7.30, P. M. 


WM. H. GATZMER, Agent. 
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Direct Railroad Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


VIA 


Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroads, 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, & BALTIMORE RR., 


Washington Branch Railroad. 


NEW ARRANCEMENT. 


On and after January 5th, 1864, Trains will leave as follows: 


TRAINS MOVING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK. 


Leave New York 7 A. M., 10 A. M., 7.30 P. M., and 11.30 P.M. 
Leave Philadelphia 11.35 a. M., 3 p. M., 12 midnight, and 4 A.M. 
Arrive at Washington 5.30 vp. M., 9.41 P. M.,64.M., 9.454. M. 


TRAINS MOVING NORTH FROM WASHINGTON. 


Leave Washington 8 A. M., 11.15 A. M., 3 P. M., and 6.30 P.M. 
Leave Philadelphia 3 p. M., 6.15 P. M., 11.15 P. M., 130 A. M. 
Arrive at New York 7 p. M., 10.15 Pp. M., 3 A. M., and 5.30 A. M. 


Wi. STEARNS, Superintendent, 


P., W.and B. Railroad. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1864. 
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ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Great Broad Gauge Double Track Route 
FROM NEW YORK 
To all principal points South, Southwest, West, 
and Northwest. 
( THE SHORTEST ROUTE, 3) 
BY 22 MILES, TO 


DUNKIRK OR BUFFALO. 


Running through without change of Cars. 

An advantage possessed by no other Line. 
Baggage Checked through, and Rates of Fare always as low 
AS BY ANY OTHER ROUTE, 

Ask for Tickets via ERIE RAILWAY, 

Which can be procured at the 


Gongeny’s Office, 240 apr ta 


And depots foot of Chambers street, and Lor g Dow ck, Jersey City. 
CHARLES MINOT, WM. R. BARR, 
Gen’! Supt. Gen'l Passenger Agent. 
T R A\ Vv E i. 


FOR BOSTON AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


DAILY. 
NORWICH AND WORCESTER LINZ, 
The new and magnificent Steamer 


CITY OF BOSTON, 
WM. WILLCOX, Commander, 


Will leave Pier No. 39, foot of Vestry street, North River, every 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
The new and magnificent Steamer 


CITY OF NEW WORK, 
THOMAS G. JEWETT, Commander, 
EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
at 5 o'clock, P.M. 

Baggage checked through the entire route. Freight taken at the lowest rates. 
For further information, inquire of 

E S. MAR TIN, Agent, Pier 39, North River. 

ky Thes » the only Steamers having Frater tight compartme hLrough the 


par 
Sound. 
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ss SEMI-MONTHLY 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


WITH 


NEW ORLEANS & HAVANA. 


oe 


OUR REGULAR LINE 


FOR 
NIEW ORLEANS DIRECT 
Ts now fully re-established. 


Each vessel carries the United States Mul. An idea may be formed of the 
character of the rest from that of the Cotumaia, D. B. Barton, Commander, 
which has just sailed ; for there is no steamer more popular with the traveling 
public. 


Passengers going by this line will avoid the rigid quarantine imposed in 
New Orleaus on vessels which touch at Havana on their way out. 


OUR STEAMERS FOR HAVANA 


gail at about the sume intervals. There is no safer vessel than the new side- 
wheel steamship Eacue, 2.000 tons burthen, R. Adams, U. 8. N., Commander. 
Her superior sailing qualities are well known ; and she iscompletely armed with 
rifled cannon, and manned with United States seamen. 


(77° Timely notice is given in the daily papers of the days of sailing of the 
vessels on each line 


g#7° Passengers must procure their passports before securing passage. 
42° No bills of lading signed on the day of sailing. 
N. B.—All letters must pass through the Post-office. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 


SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., 


29 BROADWAY. 
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KINSLEY & CO.’S 


EASTERN & SOUTHERN 
EXPRESS. 


BANK NOTES, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, and Parcels 


of every description, forwarded East and South with dispatch. 





Notes, Drafts, and Bills collected, and prompt returns. 


PARCELS FOR SOLDIERS 


At Washington, Alexandria, Falmouth, Newport News, Fortress 
Monroe, Norfolk, 


And all places occupied by Union forces, forwarded daily, 
BY STEAMER EVERY WEEKR, 
FOR 
Vewbern, Port Royal, Milton Head, &c. 

72 Broadway, N. Y. 


11 State Street, Boston, 
341 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO, 


Shippers and forwarders, 


‘ 


DEALERS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE, AND GENERAL EUROPRAN AGENCY, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 


AMERICAN-EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 


In connection with the “Globe Parcel Express,” of Great Britain, 
and “ Overland Express” to India and China. 


No. 72 Broadway, New York. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 
WHFATLFY, STARR & CO. - . . . ‘ ; 150 Ch 


~apside, Lowpow, 
TAVELEY & STAR tre 


Rn 9 Capel street, Liverpoor, 
LHERBEITFE, KANE & €O., - - - - - 21 Rue Corneiile, Havre 
LUFRBETTE, KANE & ¢ - - - - - 8 Place de la Bourse, Parm 
JAMES Ro MeDONALD & CD., Hav on 
KUONITZKY & THIERMANN, BREMEN 
ATGUSTE ANDREI - ANTWERP 
JOHN PIDDINGTON, BRvssers. 


W.&J. BUTLER 
J. H WOLFF & CO - 

STONE & DOWNER, Acrts., - - - - - 28 State street, Boston. 
H.L LEAF, Act - - - - - 320 Chestnut street, PuILaADELPaa 
JUHN Q. A. HERRING, AGr., - . . - 164 Baltimore street, BALTIMORE. 


(,ATWAY. 
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- NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


Nos. Li2 and 114 BROADWAY. 


NEW COMPANY, 

















Amount of Assets Jannary 1, 1873 , o shes sbebneeebenubeteecesee $2,486 246 07 
A! t I i n k Wi Al ties, and Px 
r ld DIGS nce cece en ceee ceeecsececoees $1,016,460 22 
Amount Interest t i liansedeneweeeneewen 136.851 73 
Almvunt pre-paym F ABOU . 0.0 ccoccss ccee cece cesees 8.879 24—1.162,191 19 
Total ° ‘ Ob bees 806 26 COC CC eeDe SE eeONSS - $3,748,437 26 
DI=Bt R SEMENTS 
Paid I cna epunetnendeucweie anna cous <hbemaeaees $295.850 00 
Paul f ! " DD lend ter ston Di lends messes 
‘ Surre tand Canceled Policies eee ° 104.246 81 
Pr ! in! Interest ie Cn South Poli s und balance due 
from Southern Ag s, and others—charged to Profitand Loss, 236.126 O4 
Premium Not wn lon same and others. .. 232,941 82 
Pa ala t, Print and Of ene svev ican weesee 44.508 15 
Vaid Comm sand Ag SNE  cccnn chen tenesecena neces 151,816 28 
Paid A sing and Ph W'S FOCB. .00 cecccereccccces cece 21.843 98 
laid Taxes, lnuterna! Reve Stamps, an nil Law expenses ern 7.266 23—1.094.899 34 
ASSETS $2,653, 653,537 7 92 
Cash hand and Bank F6abe seereredccnsceesee cecocesese $101.136 
Invested United States Stocks RS ccccccccevccsescecocese oe 794.510 13 
Market va $827 782 
I 8 New York ¢ Sunk BLOCKS, C086 .0000c cece cccececces 62,561 50 
Market va $72,742 
I ther Stock R . veccecccoscece oe -c0e cecce ° 54,892 50 
Market va 272,742 ) 
Loans on dema re I". S. and other Stocks........ 16.400 00 
Market valu 3 79.50 
Real Fatate (112 a | a 
Bonds and Mortgages, bea gy 7p nt. interest 
Pre Notes xisti ! ies drawing interest sei detain te 
Q und Semi-A ul Prema 18 due subsequent to Jan. 1, ’64, 
Int wri to Jan. 1, 1864 
hn J iry 1, 1864 ‘ oeeee 
rem bh f Agents, and in course of trans- 
} ad enema 61 465 48 
Am fa wer ging to the ¢ mnan?. . 39 —2 653 7 92 
I istees h leclared a S » Dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER “CENT u 
t gl Police w re Ww h were issued twelve months prior to Ja iry 1, 1864 
! iN t " ‘ the first Monday in March ne the fourt tallmct f 
Ww { retofor clared from 1850 to 1860 ir v by 4 
‘ CPON P RVTA at Tue Howe Orrice Those having credits w sllowed th 
sam th reve tt t nent of next premium 
J f th | WILLIAM H. BEER-, Actuary 
: Balance Sheet of the Company, January Ist 1664. 
RF BOVE... cocccccecccescccccce cocece $2.65 7 92 
I f asf w 
A \ ated I , heeq tto Jan. 1, 1864....... $42.°00 00 
\ t wirted | permition Mreels, BG occ cccs 06 ersvcccce 55.000 00 
I for Sundry Lia +, due to Agents and others.... 9,171 70 
Ain ved l i f all Existing Policies (valua 
Bat 4 per t terest ° badebocest see , 1,735,126 98 
Specia ve f 1 t fr ility beyond the tables 
Extra and other ntingencies aa 131 756 30 
Dividend Int rema * Sapednqueslibtemmneeeiet 74 5 08 
Divi is ire l prior t 18 1 rid , ‘ 6417 00 
Present va fi lends, 185 » 1860 in si valuation at 4 
per cent rest 2°7 6.7 18 
Do, d 1861 1 do 71 » 00 
Deo 1s62 in d 68 4636 OO 
Ik 1883 ‘ a 79.385 00 
Tk 1564 d GO. «case ° 124.288 00 
Undivided Surplus.,......... ecnes oseeane . . 23.549 6°—$2,(53 537 92 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, Prest, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Prest. 
T. M. BANTA, Ca r WILLIAM H, BEERS, Actuary. 
CORN .. BOGART, M.D.,), . 
( Uivuk WilAr M b., J . Ce bxalnmers 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW VORK, 


OFFICE No. 161 BROADWAY. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


‘lo parties seeking Life Insurance this Company offers superior inducements. 
Its per cent. of Assets to Liabilities, according to the reports of the Insurance 
Commissioners of New York and Massachusetts, is, exclusive of capital, 
$136.15, being greater than that of any other New York Company. 


Dividends are paid in cash, or ,added to the policy, as the assured may elect, 


and a note will be taken for a portion of the Annual Premium if desired. 


Policies issued upon all the various plans at the established rates of all first 
class Companies. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


-Vo. 92 Broadway, .Vew York. 


CASH CAPITAL, - = $200,000. 


NET SURPLUS, July 1, 1864, $67,287.02. 


This Company issues Policies of Insurance on the 
most favorable terms. 
THOMAS GREENLEAP, Secretary. JACOB REESE, President!. 


CHARLES D. HARTSHORNE, Assistant Secretary. 
3 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





OF THE UNITED STATES, 


No. OY Broadway, New York. 


ASSETS, $500,000. 


All the Profits are divided among the Policy-holders, 


The success of this Society has not been eqaled by that of any Life Comp iny ever 
organized, either in this country or Europe. Its Cash Premium Receipts 
are larger than those of any Life Insurance Company conducted 
on the Cash Planin this country, with only one exception. 


Ba” Nore.—Many companies stribute a large portion of their earnings among their Stock 
I thus diverting avery lar imeunt from the policy-holdgrs. The EqurranLe Lire Ass 
RANCE SOCIETY vides its WHOLE PROFITS, pro rata, among the Assvurep—legal interest 
1 paid upon its capital, which, by tuvestimont, reproduces nearly the same amount l 

ty thus offers all the advantages of a PureLY Mvrva and of a Stock Company. The A-strReD 
have ALL THE PROFITS ; there is a guaranty of a Pexpervan Capirat Spock ; and its Directors have 
Dingcr PECUNIARY LNTEREST iu Wauaging its alfairs with ’acDENCcE aud Econnay. 
OFFICERS. 

FW. W. LAMBERT, M.D. Medi Examiner WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, Presi:lent 


WILLARD PARKER, M.D... Consulting P icin, HENRY B. HYDE, Vece-d’resident. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


HENRY DAY itrorney 
DANIEL LORD, Counsel. 
Physician attends at the office from 12 to 1 o’clock. Medical examination may be made at his 


ff 330 ~ikth avenue. Office hours from 8 to 10, A. M., aud from 6 Ww 8 o'clock, P. M. 


Office—No,. 92 Broadway, New York, 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE (CO, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No, 40 WALL STREET. 
JOSEPH B, COLLINS, PRESIDENT. 
Assets Exceed One Million of Dollars, 
Profits Divided Every Three Years. 


N. G. DEGROOT, Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 


JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner (Residence 
19 Amity Street), at the Office daily from 12 to 1# o'clock, P. M. 

WILLIAM DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 

J.B.GATES, General Agent, and JAMESSTEWART, HENRY 
PERRY, ALBERT O. WILLCOX, A. WHITNEY, HIRAM P. CRO- 
ZIER, GRENVILLE R. BENSON, CHARLES NORTHSHIELD, 
and ALFRED PINNEY, Local Agents, in the City of New York 
and vicinity. 
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GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 


ROSE WlYOWs, 


AND 


CRAND EO TRE, 


BOULEVARD DU CAPUCINS. 


These two large Hotels are carried on by the 


“COMPAGNIE [MMOBILIERE DE PARIS.” 


They contain 1,400 Bed Rooms and Sitting Rooms, at fixed charges, the 
scales of which ranges from fr, 4 to fr. 3 at the Grand Hotel, and from 
fr. 3 to fr. 20 at the Grand Hotel du Bourse. 

These gradations of tariff, together with the size of these two Hotels, 
situated in the finest parts of Paris, insure to Travelers and Families the 
certainty of obtaining accommodation suitable to their requirements 
means, and tastes, 

The Tables d'Il6te, providing 700 places, are served at six o'clock 
ic being admitted equally with Residents in the two Hotels, 
Both Hotels have, moreover, Public Restaurants, with Bill of Fare as 
fixed price Ss. 

The Chief Saloons in each Hotel are available for Public or 


Wedding Breakfasts and Dinners; also Fétes and Family Meetings, 


Each Hotel is provided with a magnificent 


RBA DING ROOM, 


a Billiard and Coffee Room, Bath Rooms, and also with a Public Telegraph 
gra] 


Office, in correspondence day and night with Europe. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEWING MACHINES. 








> 
? 


HUTTLE MACHINE: 





Patented Feb. l-1th, 1860. 





SALESROOM, 
536 BROADWAY. 


Tes Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of mechanism, possessing many rare and 
valuable improvements, having been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 


The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing Machines 





1.—Exces-ive fatigue to the operator. 4.—Incapacity to sew every description of 
2.—Liability to get out of order, material. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in re- 5 —Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


pairing. 
The Empire Si wing Machine is exempt from all these objections. 


It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which 
will NEITHER RiP nor RAVEL, and is alike on both sides ; performs perfect sewing on every 
description of material, from Leather to the finest Nansouk Muslin, with cotton, linen or silk 
thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least possible friction, it runs as smooth as 
glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiscless Machine! 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any other Machine in Market. A 
girl of twelve years of age can work it steadily, without fatigue or injury to health 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMULICITY of construction render it almost impossible to 
get out of order, and is GUARANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply themselves with a superior article, 
to call and examine this UNRIVALLED MAt HIN’ 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TATLORS, | DRESS MAKERS, 
CUACH MAKERS, CORSET MAKERS, 
HOOP» SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, GATTER FITTERS, 
SHIRT and BUSOM MAKERS, SHOE BINDERS, 


VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS 
RELIGIOUS and CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS will be liberally dealt with. 


PRICES OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 


No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller and Braider........... oS ccce seeccces fro 
No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with Extension Table. .... 2... ccc. ccccccccceccsecveces 75 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table. ...............ccecece cece ceceee BOD 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot and Oj] Cup............. 100 


One-half hour's instructim is sufficient to enable any person to work this Machine to their entire 
satisfaction 
Acusts Waytrp for all towns in the United States where Agents are not already establishod 
Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Central and South America, to whom a liberal discount will be given 
Texas, invariably Cas on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
536 Broadway. 
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Globe Mutual Life Insurance 
COMPANY, 


160 FULTON STREET, 
CORNER BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





———+92—__—__- 


THIS COMPANY 
OFFERS NEW AND IMPORTANT INDUCEMENTS. 
{=7" Premiums are not forfeited in case of Policies being discontinued 


—after three years. Paid up Policies are issued for whole amount of 


Premiums received, 

This Feature is Original with this Company. 
DIVIDENDS MAY BE APPLIED TO INCREASE THE AMOUNT INSURED, 
OR TO REDUCE FUTURE PREMIUMS. 
intimin 
TRUSTEES. 


LORING AND ~ ae ae Andrews & Son, | HENRY C. FREEMAN, Secretary 


72 Gold s | CHARLES KNEELAND, of Bogert and Knee 
JOHN \V \NNEX T of Vannest & Hayden, 79 land, 49 William street 

Beekman street — BUTTERFIELD, of Wells, Butterfield & 
JOHN K. V’RUYN, President of Central Bank, | o., American Express ( ng any 

Brooklvn samt EL R. PLATT, of Adriance & Platt, 165 
WILLIAM HARSELL, corner Maiden lane and ‘nwich stre 

Water street | GEORGE LORILLARD, New York 
SILAS B. PDUTCHER, Dutcher and Ellerby, 63 | JOHN MAIRS, Ma. ufacturer, Brooklyn. 

Pearl street | B. G. BLOss, Vice-President 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. | 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
B. G. BLOSS, Vice-President. 
H. C. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
M. FRELIGH, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
This Company is establishing Agencies throughout the Country—par- 


ties desirous of taking Agencies will please communicate with the home 
office. 








| 
; 
’ 
; 
' 
; 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


oe Ak Wit stata of SED GSP ha 


SYDENHAM, near LONDON, 


This Totel has recently been entirely redecorated, 
and greatly enlarged and improved. In all the ar- 
rangements, especial regard has been had to the com- 
fort of the visitors. The rooms, which have been ar- 
ranged in suites, with all the requisites of a private 
house, are capable of accommodating families whose 
establishments may demand an extensive or limited range 
of apartments. The hotel is situate within five minutes’ 
walk of the Railway Station (Crystal Palace), and is divided 
from the Crystal Palace by the high road only. Immediate 
access is thus obtained to the Palace, and both the West 
End and City are within fifteen minutes’ ride. The garden 
is perfectly secluded, and commands uninterrupted views of 
some of the loveliest scenery in England. An elegant Coffee 
Room for Gentlemen, fitted with every comfort, and supplied 
with every luxury. Cuisine and wines of first-rate quality. 

The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Private Dinner 
Parties by giving the Manager one or two days’ notice ; and 
during the Summer months a liberal Table d’Hote will be 
provided daily, at 2, P. M., at 3s. Gd. each, and at 6.30, with 


Dessert, at 6s. each, attendance included. 


FRENCIT AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
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THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The liberal increasing patronage extended to our Journal affords us the most 
gratifying proof that in exposing snams of all kinds, we enjoy the approbation of 
the educated and enlightened in all parts of the country. Nor have we to rely on 
mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters emphatically com- 








mending our course, we could fill columns with the briefest extracts from those of 
distinguished men and women, ir ling authors, artists, lawyers, clerg en of dif. 
ferent denominations, chancellors and professors of colleges, principals of acade- 
mies, seminaries and schools, 

While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of a good hook, 
we shall continue to criticise those of the opposite tracter. A notice in a paper 
which must necessarily be brief may be more appreciative than the character of the 
work noticed deserves, and yet not imply any dishonesty or bad fajth on the part of 
the editor; but none know better than our book publishers that if a quarterly does 
not make some attempt at separating the wheat from the chaff, but praises every 
book it notices, it is simply a puffiag machine, nota Review. As to any hostile feel- 
ing on the part of the ed he certainly enter- 
tains none; on the contra r,ora whom 
in proport to their numbe i many est ed f 8 

Education in every form, including Art and Science, will receive prominent and 
friendly attention in the ‘‘ NarionaL QvuarTeRLy ;”’ and whatever seems calculated 
to retard or vitiate it, whether under the name of a text-book, a painting, a se1 
nary, a gallery, or a college, will } ibjected to fearless, but fair and temperate 


criticism. 


Once more the editor returns his sincere thanks to the daily and weekly press 


for the cheering words with w t has received every number, from the first to the 
last issued. Among the more intelligent and respectable class of American jour- 
nals we do not know of a single one that has spoken of our journal in any other 
terms than those of approbation and encouragement; and never were kind words 
more disinterestedly spoken. The editor is also indebted to several of t blest 
journals of Great Britain, France, and British America, for very flattering estimates 


of his labors. 


From a large number of reviews and notices by leading journals, foreign and 
J 


domestic, the following brief extracts are selected: 





Mr. Sears put ied his first uber, a t t it ww thata Her 3 
had it la t Qia ‘ rh su t the 
‘ Quart j ‘ n whi N h ‘ t 
T N tain inds va hea Am \ al literat ! t i 
I In its p al art ya t ‘ 4 
1 VV and vy ” i ul rea tsi 1 r y 
posed charlatanism and qua t ire nsurar ri N s hr 
I rn r™ 1e * th ast qua fr tr and t 3 
effect ex st mm uk t v S: anatomizes th ‘ tis ts 
and t ilises ; exam st r tes is 3 ‘ 2 on p eve Ww h 
rnais publish because quacks pay fur them ; and generally dis t tem.—J’hila 
elphia L’ress 
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The University of New York, has conferred upon Mr. E. I Sears, A. M.. the degree of LL.D. 
This title is well bestowed, aud in this case reflects credit on the institution.—New York Hume 
Journal 

The University of the city of New York, which some two years ago equally honored itself and 
acknowledged th» eminent merit of a very able writer and sound scholar, by conferring the de- 
gree of Master of Arts upon Elward 1. Sears, Faq, editor and proprietor of the National 
Quarterly Review hos still further carried out its purpose by presenting him with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws.—Philalelphia Press. 


The University of the city of New York has conferred the degree of LL.D. on E. I Stans, Fsq 
the learne! and accomplished editor of the National Quarterly Review. A compliment weil 
deserved by profouad erudition and successful labor in the fleld of literature.—Boston Post. 


In the article on “* Quack Doctors ’’ a number of names well known to the public are rather 
roughly handled. The article on Brazi!| contains a large amount of valuable information relative 
toa country which must, in time, become far more closely connected with our owu than at pre- 
sent.—V. ¥. Evening L’ost 


jut the one thit will most attract attention this month is that upon Quack Doctors and their 
Performances. These men have, like the seven plagues of Egypt, literally infested the land ; and 
they infest itnow. A-spear of an Ithuriel is necessary to shatter their whited sepulchres, and 
let the m ire air in upon them, and cleanse them. The author takes them up and handles them 
as they deserve, and comes to the conctiusion that they have slain more of the Saxon race than 
war, pestilence, and famine for the past few years He tells us one thing that we are ashamed 
to know to bea fact, and that is, that some of them have changed their headquarters of hum- 
bugging from London to New York, because they fiad the Americans a more gullible people than 
Englishmen. We hope Mr. Sears will continue the battle and clear out the Augean stable.— 
Boston Post 





* * More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, and it has 
certainly not lagged siuce in ability or vigor. * * —London Daily News. 


This rising periodical approaches nearer in design and execution to the great English stand- 
ards, the Elinburgh, the Westminster, the London Quarterly, Blackwood’s, the Dublin Univer- 
sity, &c., than any other American magazine or review.—Philadelphia North American. 


In our literary history there is no parallel to the ranid progress made by the Vational Quar- 
triy in public estimation, and this fact is in itself a refutation of the oft-repeated assertion, that 
a first class Review would never succeed in the United States. Mr. Sears has disproved this as 
sertion, and we are glad to perceive, from the extracted notices from foreign as well as domestic 
Journals, that his varied, profound, graceful and scholarly review is properly estimated by the 
American and European press. — Metropolitan Record. 


* © It is crelitable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like the National 
Quarterly. Peseases the courage to unmask false pretensions, aud both the ability and disposition 
to improve the public taste. * © —EHdinburgh Scotsman, 


* © The number begins ® new year of the Quarterly, and will draw attention to its marked 
claims on public patronage. * —Bostm Transe ript 


© * Scholarship, directness in treatment and m+thod, and clearness of style, mark every 
page of this valuable jourval. It is as readable as a novel and imstructive as Euciid.—New 
Yorker 


@ * All lvarnedly treated, and show research not often found in our periodicals. © ® 
—New York Daily Times 


@ * We have been much interested in witne ening the steady advance of this new periodical. 
It combines great learning with vigor of style and fearless utterance. © * B stm Journal. 


We have taken occasion more than once to speak of the ability with which this Quarterly is 
conducted, and have remarked its superiority in one thing over every other s cular work of the 
kind in the English language. That one thing i- its candor, which is manifested in its freedom 
from prejudice of all sorts, and its disposition to respect and promulgate truth, no matter whose 
prepossessions may be shocked thereby. It does not wed itself to a theory, religious, histori- 
cal or other, and then set to work to bend its arguments to suit its formulary, but as every Re- 
view should, gives free play to everything that serves toestablish facts on their true basis, and 
eradicate the misconceptions of its readers on poimts which early training or other causes may 
have given root to.— Baltimore Catholic Mirror. 








We relish the incisive discussions, which are a prominent feature in the Quarterly, of the 
“ sensation novels,’ and the very dirty accompanying phases of publishers’ and critics’ opera- 
tions, ani its energetic exposure of sundry impudent trans'ations of French novels. The critical 
department is unusually full ani careful, especially upon educational books. * * Its critical 
estimates of moral and literary merits and demerits are bonest, clear, and almost always trust- 
worthy, often accurate and original.—New Yourk Independent. 
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